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The yellow rose 
petals—one by one—gone into 
roaring waterfalls 


* 
—Basho-— 


‘Once when the Blessed One was living at Savathi in the Eastern 

Monastery, the Palace of Migara’s Mother, he had risen from retreat in the 
evening and was sitting warming his back in the rays of the setting sun,’ we 
learn. As Ananda was massaging his limbs, he noticed the changes that had 
overtaken the Buddha, and mentioned them. 

‘So it is, Ananda, so it is,’ the Buddha replied. ‘Youth has to age, health 
has to sicken, life has to die. Now the colour of my skin is no more clear 
and bright; all my limbs are flaccid and wrinkled, my body is bent forward, 
and there seems a change in the sense faculties of my eyes, ears, nose, 
tongue and bodily sensation, ’ so the Blessed One said. 

When the Sublime One had said this, the Master said further: 


‘Shame on you, sordid Age! 
Maker of ugliness. 

Age has now trampled down 
The form that once had grace. 
To live a hundred years 

Is not to cheat Decay, 

That gives quarter to none 


And tramples down all things. * 


* Samyutta Nikaya, 48.41; as translated by Bhikkhu Nanamoll1 in Life of the 
Buddha as it appears in the Pali Canon, the Oldest Authentic Record, 
Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy, Ceylon, 1972, p. 276. 
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Ram gayio...+ 


“Yaar, Arun, have you noticed one thing?’ my friend of sixty years or more 
asked as we sat through yet another memorial meeting. ‘We now know 


more persons on that side of the LOC 2 than on this.’ 

One thing in the universe surely flies faster than light—and that 1s time. 
My mother lived till she was eighty-seven, my father till he was ninety-two. 
They lived full and long lives, everyone says. But for us, those noble lives 
fled past in a flash. Years have passed since they left, yet it seems just 
yesterday that we were all together. In turn, we are already our parents’ age: 
rushing past a windowpane, I catch a glimpse, not of me, but of my 
mother’s eyes or my father’s forehead. The other day, Anita, now 
incapacitated in so many ways by Parkinson’s and getting more and more 
dependent on one of Adit’s wheelchairs, said something heart-rending. ‘I 


can’t even imagine how I used to drive Adit to school,’ 3 Anita said, ‘and 
the car stalled, and I got down, lifted Adit out of the car and held him in my 
arms till help came.’ Similarly, when Anita and I chance upon a photograph 
of ours taken when we were young, we recognize the photograph, we may 
even remember the occasion when it was taken—but who are those two? 
Do we remember them? What were they like, what were their hopes, their 
apprehensions . . .? We may say, “O, I remember, we were so happy.’ But 


that is just a word: we do not feel what we felt at that moment. The feeling 
that might have flooded our bodies and minds then is just a word today. 


A camp office 


Just like those whom we don’t know, our closest relatives, among them 
those whom we have loved the most, and our friends die ever so often— 
some months it seems as if we have to set up a camp office at the Lodhi 
Road crematorium. Fed up, a relative has declared, “I am not going to any 
more cremations. If possible, I will skip my own too.’ And ever so often 
they die absolutely unexpectedly. Anup, a cousin, innocent as a lamb, and 
like his parents an ardent devotee, was home for vacation; he lay down in a 
bed next to his parents, one gasp and he was gone—TI still remember his 
body being brought down the stairs, and my aunt, with nerves beyond my 
imagination, stitching a button which had come off the kurta in which the 
body was clad. Anup was not yet twenty-one. Vijay Devasher was quite the 
jewel of our family. Handsome, strong, always with a beaming smile, he 
was in the Indian Administrative Service; he had been sent to the US for 
studying ways to improve an agricultural practice. On return, he was posted 
as collector in Gulbarga. Feeling tired one day, he went early to play tennis; 
the game done, he started jogging around the court, and collapsed; next day, 
it seemed that the whole of Gulbarga had turned out for his cremation, so 
popular and effective an officer was he. He had just turned thirty-three. 

In the fading light, 

A crimson leaf sinking 


To the bottom of the pool 4 


Ever so often, someone goes for a routine examination, and that turns out to 
be the beginning of a headlong rush to the end—Rohan, another cousin, 
twenty years younger than me, tough, strong of build, an ardent rock 
climber, who greeted everyone with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes, full 
of life as can be, wanted to get a flying licence and went for a medical 
exam; only to learn that there were malignant patches in his lungs: he was 
soon gone. There had been a secret life of his we had not known about till 
his death when so many individuals and institutions—among them a school 


for girls who had been born blind—came to thank his parents for the many 
ways in which, and the many years over which he had sustained them. 


To no special place 


The wind blows the leaves 5 


No queue system 


All parents who have a handicapped child dread the future: who will look 
after our Adit when we are gone? And so we plan: if I die before Anita, and 
she, given her own Parkinson’s, needs help to look after Adit, ‘X’ and ‘Y’ 
will be done; if Anita predeceases me... But who knows who will go 
before whom? Death does not adhere to any queue system. Maltiji, my 
mother-in-law, was truly an iron lady: she gave up her entire life to help us 
look after Adit. She became his life: even though years have passed since 
she died, every single day Adit must hear her tapes three-four times a day. 

Her friend of decades, the wife of another army officer, was looking after 
her husband—he had suffered a very severe stroke. His condition had sunk 
so low that everyone thought it was but a matter of days. She was a 
practical lady. She made a list of persons, phone numbers and all, who 
would have to be informed when her husband died. But suddenly, and out 
of the blue, she is the one who died. The list she had prepared was used to 
inform people of her having passed away. 


Within closing petals silence 6 

Such calamities occur ever so frequently, and to everyone: the only reason 
we pity ourselves for having been singled out by misfortune is that we do 
not know enough about what is happening to others. So, everyone is 
subjected to the blows, often fatal ones, and yet, as a Buddhist text says, 
each of us is convinced, ‘I will not die this year, in any case not this month, 
certainly not today.’ 


Distancing 


Books written in the West report that death is kept at a great distance. It is 
all too close to us, it just cannot be kept at that sort of distance. Our villages 


and cities are closely packed so that one 1s all too often reminded of it by 
yet another body being carried to the cremation or burial ground. We don’t 
have undertakers who whisk the body away from our homes. Our families 
are still close enough so that each of us 1s affected by every death in a large 
circle. And, of course, there are so many more deaths from natural and 
man-made disasters than in the West. Some days, the papers are full of 
murders and mishaps. 

We recite Sant Kabir every other day: 


Haad jaley lakdi jaley, jaley jalaawan haar 


Kautik haaraa bhi jaley, kaasun karun pukaar Z 


And yet we distance ourselves from this one certainty of life—that is, death. 
I remember so well the days when Punjab was in the grip of terrorists. We 
are from Punjab, and we were living and working in Delhi, adjacent to 
Punjab after all. Persons we knew had been shot dead. So many were being 
killed and blown up at random. In a list that Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale 
had put out of persons to be ‘taken care of’, my name had figured near the 
top... And yet, at every report of killings, our instinct was to distinguish 
ourselves from, to distance ourselves from those who had been shot: ‘Oh, 
he owned a paper, they didn’t like . . . Oh, he edited a paper, and it didn’t 
publish the handout they had sent . . . Oh, they were travelling ina bus... 
Oh, they were in a market . . . Oh, but they thought the young man in their 
family was a police informer . . . Oh, but that was an isolated village...’ 

But why look that far? We distance ourselves even from ones whom we 
love the most. When our parents become old, we think of them as having 
grown old or ill. Of our mother having transient ischemia. Those episodes 
take us closer to her in one way, and yet they distance us from her: she has 
these episodes, we think; the subliminal implication is that we don’t have 
them. 

That instinct, that unstated conviction—‘I will not die this year, in any 
case not today’—is perhaps a Darwinian one, programmed into us to help 
us survive, to get us to put in the effort that today requires. And yet it also 
gets us to shut our eyes to what is around the corner. 


‘What if it had been death itself?’ 


One way to prepare for the inevitable is to get to know it—to look upon 
death, as has been said, not as a destination that we will one day reach but 
as a companion that is always walking arm-in-arm with us. Montaigne’s 
counsel: 


... And seeing that no temper of arms is of proof to secure us:— 

‘Let him hide beneath iron or brass in his fear, death will pull his head out of his 
armour.’—Propertius iii. 18 

—let us learn bravely to stand our ground, and fight him. And to begin to deprive him 
of the greatest advantage he has over us, let us take a way quite contrary to the common 
course. Let us disarm him of his novelty and strangeness, let us converse and be familiar 
with him, and have nothing so frequent in our thoughts as death. Upon all occasions 
represent him to our imagination in his every shape; at the stumbling of a horse, at the 
falling of a tile, at the least prick with a pin, let us presently consider, and say to 
ourselves, ‘Well, and what if it had been death itself?’ and, thereupon, let us encourage 
and fortify ourselves. Let us evermore, amidst our jollity and feasting, set the 
remembrance of our frail condition before our eyes, never suffering ourselves to be so far 
transported with our delights, but that we have some intervals of reflecting upon, and 
considering how many several ways this jollity of ours tends to death, and with how 
many dangers it threatens it. The Egyptians were wont to do after this manner, who in the 
height of their feasting and mirth, caused a dried skeleton of a man to be brought into the 
room to serve for a memento to their guests: 

“Think each day when past is thy last; the next day, as unexpected, will be the more 
welcome.’—Hor., Ep., i. 4, 13. 

Where death waits for us is uncertain; let us look for him everywhere. The 
premeditation of death is the premeditation of liberty; he who has learned to die has 


unlearned to serve... 8 


To learn but not to get singed 


We could start with the stages each of us will pass through in the final 
hours. But perhaps that will be too graphic a beginning, and is best 
postponed. What could be a way to begin to get to know death, and to yet 
not feel its breath on our necks? 

The last days of persons who were among the very greatest who have 
ever lived: some of whom were even regarded as incarnations of God. So 
great were they that they and what they had to go through naturally seem 
distant—as we read about them and their final days, we don’t have to make 
any special effort to distance ourselves from what is happening. But they 
were human, and in that way like us; and, therefore, as we read what they 
went through, subliminally we will be getting glimpses of what awaits us. 


There are many ways to read about them. For one thing, learning about 
them is always compelling. How many of us would know, for instance, that 
the Buddha, no less, had to contend with calumny? That he was accused of 
having caused the death of, if not having himself murdered a young 
woman? That he was accused even of having made a young woman 
pregnant? That he had to face three attempts on his life, not just one? That 
after one of his discourses—on the ‘foulness’ of our bodies—up to five 
hundred monks are said to have committed suicide, to have had themselves 
murdered? How could such a thing have happened? Could the Buddha have 
failed to foresee the consequence of his discourse? After all, he was 
omniscient. How could his words have been misunderstood? After all, he 
was such a perceptive teacher—he could see at once the level of 
understanding of his listeners and always modulated what he was saying to 
their level. Or is it that the accounts of the incident are unreliable? But if 
these accounts are unreliable, what about the other incidents that are 
mentioned in the same sutras and the same Vinaya texts? 

But are the incidents important? Are details of the life of the Buddha 
important? What if he never lived at all? Is it not the teaching—by 
whomever it may have been propounded—that 1s important? Is the task to 
substantiate incidents or is it to live the teaching, and discover what in it 
accords with our experience? In a word, not just are the incidents 
themselves captivating, the controversies that swirl around them are just as 
absorbing. And they are endless, especially when academics get into the 
act! 

But to get back to the incidents. They are a consolation, they put our 
difficulties in perspective: if even the Buddha had to contend with such 
mundane troubles, who are we to complain? In any case, even the most 
fleeting glimpse of these great souls has always bewitched me. On 
occasion, therefore, I have included longish extracts from contemporary 
accounts: we see them in their natural habitat, so to say; we hear them talk, 
we see how they spent their day, what they ate, sometimes even what they 
looked like. Our Adit is forty-four now, but he is small for his age—bound 
as he is to his wheelchair, he weighs just about 112 lbs; and so I was 
astonished out of my wits when I read in Pyarelal’s The Last Phase, that 
when, just a few days before he was assassinated, Gandhiji was weighed, he 
was just 109 Ibs. A man of a mere 109 Ibs—“a little man,’ as British 


commentators used to call him, all of 5’4”—had brought down the imperial 
fortress. So, I have included extracts that have details which I hope will 
entrance the reader too. But there is another reason also. 


An exercise for the reader 


At first glance the extracts from diaries and the rest will seem far removed 
from the subject of this book—death. And yet, one of the exercises for the 
reader is to always keep asking what that seemingly irrelevant detail or 
event—the equanimity with which the Buddha bears calumny, for instance 
—tells us about how the personages attained the way they died. 


Final lessons 


In our present context, reading about their last days is especially instructive. 
And it is natural to seek lessons from their dying. Indeed, as we shall see, 
when their end came, the Buddha, Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Ramana 
deliberately kept their disciples and even lay followers close by so that the 
latter may learn the final lessons from their life, that 1s, from their dying. 

The Buddha had asked a disciple to fold the cloth in four and spread it on 
the ground between two sal trees. He lay down. He sent for the disciples. As 
they stood around him, one of the most revered Tibetan monks of the last 
century, Pabonka Rinpoche, told the thousands who had gathered to hear 
him—the Buddha pulled away his upper garment so that they could see his 
body—‘It is only rarely that anyone gets the chance to see the body of a 
Tathagata.’ And the Buddha said to them, ‘This too. You too’—this happens 
to a Buddha too; it will happen to you too. 

So, to the last years and days of a few great men, and one woman who 
was ‘ordinary’ enough that she could have been our mother. 

What happened in the last few months and days? What choices had they 
to make? What painful decisions had relatives, disciples and associates to 
make? Did they slide into death or did the ‘delusion of reprieve’ alternate 
with despair? How did doctors respond? Were they of one mind, or did their 
diagnoses differ? Would new treatments show improvement? Would the 


improvement last, or would the hopes it had triggered be dashed in a few 
days? 
Most important for our subsequent discussion, in those final days: 


¢ What could they no longer control? 

¢ Over what did they retain control? 

¢ What had prepared them for the control that they retained till the end? 

¢ What stages did their bodies pass through, and their minds, before they 
eventually died? What decisions did they have to take on the way? That 
such and thus medical procedure must not be undertaken—in one 
instance an injection, in another amputation. To take at least water or not 
even that? For such are the decisions that we will have to take, in some 
instances to enforce on those looking after us in those final days. 


a) 


2 


‘Just as an old cart...’ 


‘Just as an old cart is made to go by being held together with straps, so the 
Tathagata’s body is kept going by being strapped up’—what a surprise to 
read that from the Buddha, and he is talking about himself. We are 
accustomed to seeing paintings and sculptures of the Buddha: a princely 
countenance, towering over others, a handsome, lustrous face, strong 
limbed, calm, bestowing blessings on all, indeed a blessing to behold. And 
yet that is what the Buddha tells his cousin and most faithful companion, 
Ananda, as the latter presses him to make a definitive statement about how 
the Order is to be managed after his passing away. 

‘Ananda, I am now old,’ the Buddha says, ‘worn out, venerable, one who 
has traversed life’s path, I have reached the term of life, which is eighty... .’ 
And pain is a constant blight: ‘It is only when the Tathagata withdraws his 
attention from outward signs, and by the cessation of certain feelings, enters 


into the signless concentration of mind, that his body knows comfort...’ 4 


Old age 


The Buddha, as the Sutta records, is eighty. He achieved enlightenment 
when he was thirty-five. He has been walking great distances and preaching 


tirelessly for almost forty-five years. But now, he often sits with his back 
resting against a pillar. On occasion, an account points out, he commences a 


discourse, and then asks Ananda to complete it. 2 He has difficulty in 
walking. Between destinations, he often tells Ananda that he is tired, that 
they should halt as he needs to rest. His body shows all the signs of his 
years, even his mind seems to him not to be as sharp as it used to be: °.. . 
Now the colour of my skin is no more clear and bright; all my limbs are 
flaccid and wrinkled, my body is bent forward, and there seems a change in 
the sense faculties of my eyes, ears, nose, tongue and bodily sensation.’ 
The last few years have been full of troubles. 


Worldly troubles plague even the Perfect Ones 


He has, of course, had to face calumny as the light of his teaching has 
spread, as more and more—young men of whom their parents expected 
worldly success, followers of other masters—have come forward to join the 
Sangha. At one point, the corpse of a young woman is found buried in a 
shallow grave near the Buddha’s hut at Jetavana. The body is identified as 
that of a girl called Sundari. Calumny is heaped on his followers, of course, 
but also on the Buddha himself: these fellows proclaim that they live lives 
of purity and compassion; but just see . . . Eventually, by the efforts of the 
Buddha’s devotee and lifelong friend, King Pasenadi and his associates, the 
real killers are caught: they had been put up to kill the beautiful young girl 
and bury her near the Buddha’s hut by the leaders of a sect that was jealous 
of so many flocking to him. Later, even as he is addressing the monks, a 
young, attractive lady—her belly swollen—gets up and accosts him: you 
talk big about dharma and the rest, and yet you do nothing for me, and the 
child that I have conceived of you. He addresses her with kindness. But 
several monks get up in anger, they rush towards her. She gets flustered, 
tries to run out, runs into a pillar, and the wooden ball tied to her stomach 


falls out... 


A would-be usurper 


As the Buddha ages, challenges even more ominous than calumny erupt. 
His first cousin, Devadatta, has become jealous. In the ageing of the 
Buddha—this is when the Buddha is seventy-two—he sees an opportunity. 

But first the cousin must find a substantial ally. He chooses a young 
prince, Ajaatasattu. Devadatta uses the supernatural powers he has acquired 
to transform himself into ‘a child clad in a girdle of snakes’, and appears on 
the lap of the prince. The prince is properly ‘terrified, and startled, and 


anxious and alarmed’. 4 Devadatta reveals his identity, and transforms 
himself back into his real form. The demonstration convinces Ajaatasattu of 
Devadatta’s supernatural powers, and so ‘morning and evening he 

[ Ajaatasattu] used to go in five hundred chariots to wait upon him, and food 
was brought and laid before him in five hundred dishes’. The prince under 
his influence, the thought now arises in Devadatta’s mind: ‘It is I who ought 
to lead the Bhikkhu-sangha.’ The moment this evil design rises in his mind, 
Devadatta loses his supernatural powers. 

But the design is lodged, and he has the ally he needs. 

An attendant of Moggallana, one of the principal disciples of the Buddha, 
has passed away. He is now a celestial being and can get to know what is 
passing through the minds of ordinary mortals. He sees what Devadatta has 
set upon, and informs Moggallana. Moggallana rushes to the Buddha and 
alerts him to the conspiracy that is afoot. The Buddha asks Moggallana to 
keep the information secret: ‘Even now that foolish man will himself make 
himself known,’ the Buddha says. 

In the meantime, the Bhikkhus hear of the munificence which is being 
showered on Devadatta by Ajaatasattu. ‘Envy not, O Bhikkhus, the gain 
and hospitality and fame of Devadatta,’ the Buddha counsels them. These 
very things will be the undoing of Devadatta. 

Devadatta, of course, is consumed by ambition and is confident that he 
can push the Buddha out. When the Buddha is ‘seated preaching the 
Dhamma, and surrounded by a great multitude, including the King and his 
retinue’, Devadatta makes his move. ‘The Blessed One, Lord, is now grown 
aged, he is old and stricken in years, he has accomplished a long journey, 
and his term of life is nearly run,’ Devadatta tells the Buddha. ‘Let the 
Blessed One now dwell at ease in the enjoyment of happiness reached even 
in this world. Let the Blessed One give up the Bhikkhu-sangha to me, I will 


be its leader’-—we will soon hear similar words hurled centuries later: ‘You 
are old. Why don’t you go away to the Himalayas, and leave us in peace?’ 
“You have said enough,’ the Buddha accosts Devadatta, ‘do not aspire to 
take over the Sangha.’ But Devadatta repeats his demand. And again a third 
time. Knowing the kind of man Devadatta is, knowing the design that has 
gripped his heart, knowing what will befall the Sangha should such a person 
wrest it, the Buddha silences him with uncharacteristically sharp words: ‘I 
would not give over the Bhikkhu-sangha, Devadatta, even to Saariputta and 


Moggallana. > How much less, then, to so vile and evil-living a person as 


you.’ © 


Devadatta leaves the assembly, seething with malice towards the Buddha. 
The Buddha asks Saariputta to proclaim all over Rajagaha what Devadatta 
has conspired to do. 

Devadatta concludes that to further his plans, he must propel the prince, 
Ajaatasattu. ‘In former days, prince, people were long-lived but now their 
term of life is short,’ he tells Ajaatasattu. ‘It is quite possible, therefore, that 
you may complete your term while you are still a prince. So you kill your 
father, and become the king, and I will kill the Blessed One, and become the 
Buddha.’ 

Ajaatasattu thinks that as Devadatta has extraordinary powers, he must 
know what ought to be done, and thus, ‘fastening a dagger against his thigh, 
he entered with violence and at an unusual hour, though fearful, anxious, 
excited and alarmed, the royal chamber’. He is caught. The dagger is 
discovered. He confesses that he had come to kill the king, and, on further 
questioning, he discloses that he was goaded to do so by Devadatta. 

The matter ultimately reaches the king, Sentya Bimbisaara. ‘Why did you 
want to kill me, O prince?’ the king asks his son. ‘I wanted a kingdom,’ 
Ajaatasattu says. If a kingdom is what you want, Bimbisaara says, here it is: 
‘Let this kingdom be thine.’ And he hands over the kingdom to the prince. 

His ally installed as king, Devadatta goes to him, and asks him to now 
help him, Devadatta, achieve his object. Ajaatasattu orders his men: 
“Whatsoever the worthy Devadatta tells you, that do.’ 


The Buddha foils a plot by kindness 


Devadatta incites a man to stab the Buddha to death: having stabbed him, 
return by such and such a way, Devadatta tells the man; and on that path, he 
posts two persons: a man will be coming this way, kill him, and return by 
such and such a path; on that path, he posts four persons: two men will be 
coming on this path, kill them, and return by such and such a path, he tells 
the four; and on that path he posts eight . . . and on that path he posts 
sixteen ... All evidence connecting the first man to the assassination of the 
Buddha will surely be erased. 

When the man nears the Buddha, ‘being terrified, anxious, excited, and 
alarmed, he stood stark still and terrified’. The Buddha addresses him with 
gentleness, ‘Come hither, my friend, don’t be afraid.’ The man approaches 
the Buddha, lays down his weapons, falls at the Buddha’s feet, confesses to 
what he had come to do, and seeks forgiveness. The Buddha forgives him: 
‘... For this, O friend, is progress in the discipline of the Noble One, that 
he who has seen his sin to be sin makes amends for it as is meet, and 
becomes able in the future to restrain himself therefrom.’ Do not return by 
the path by which Devadatta has asked you to return, the Buddha tells the 
man; instead go by this path. 

The two who had been installed on the path to kill him start wondering 
why the first one has not returned. They proceed to check what has 
happened. They find the Buddha seated at the foot of a tree. They salute 
him, and sit down near him. The Buddha talks to them, and instructs them 
to return by a path other than the one that Devadatta has specified. The 
same sequence is enacted for the four, the eight and the sixteen. 

Devadatta is livid. The first man eventually returns to Devadatta: ‘I 
cannot, Lord, deprive the Blessed One of life...” ‘That will do, friend,’ 
Devadatta says. ‘You need not do so. I will slay the Blessed One myself.’ 

So, one day, as the Buddha is walking ‘in the shade of the Vulture Peak 
Rock’, Devadatta climbs the Rock and pushes a huge boulder down at the 
Buddha. The boulder gets caught between two mountain peaks that have 
come together—but a splinter flies, and injures the foot of the Buddha, 
causing it to bleed. The Buddha warns Devadatta of the karma he has 
brought down upon himself ‘in that by evil and murderous intent he has 
caused the blood of the Tathagata to flow’. 

‘Now at the time, when the Blessed One’s foot had been hurt by the 
splinter,’ we learn, ‘he suffered severe bodily feelings that were painful, 


sharp, racking, harsh, disagreeable and unpleasant. Mindful and fully aware 
he bore them without vexation and spreading out his cloak of patches 
folded in four, he lay down on his right side in the lion’s sleeping pose with 
one foot overlapping the other, mindful and fully aware...’ 

He summons the Bhikkhus and tells them that this evil karma ‘will work 
out its effect in the immediate future’. 


The ‘savage elephant’ is let loose 


But Devadatta is not done. Next, saying he is a friend and relative of high- 
ups, by proffering advancements, he entices mahouts to let loose Nalagiri, a 
‘savage elephant’, ‘fierce and a man-slayer’ down a lane as the Buddha is 
on his alms-round. ‘And the elephant saw the Blessed One coming from the 
distance and as soon as it saw him, he raised his trunk, and rushed towards 
the Blessed One with uplifted trunk, and with its tail and ears erect’... As 
the enraged elephant approached, ‘the Blessed One caused the sense of his 
love to pervade the elephant Nalagiri; and the elephant, touched by the 
sense of his love, put down his trunk, and went up to the place where the 
Blessed One was, and stood before him’. With ‘the Blessed One stroking 
the elephant’s forehead with his right hand’, the elephant lowers his trunk, 
and takes the dust of the Blessed One’s feet with his trunk and sprinkles it 
on its head, after which it retreats ‘bowing backwards the while it gazed 
upon the Blessed One .. .’ 


Defections 


Assassination attempts having failed, Devadatta plots a schism in the 
Sangha. He hits upon a stratagem: I will propose extreme rules of 
discipline; the Enlightened One, advocate of the middle path that he is, will 
refuse, and that will give me the opening. He urges that the Buddha enforce 
the drastic rules that he 1s proposing. When the Buddha declines to do so, 
Devadatta accuses the Buddha of being unwilling to enforce strict rules and 
observances, of, in fact, like the rest of his followers, living in luxury. On 
his alms-round, Ananda hears that Devadatta is going to split the Sangha 
that very day. He informs the Buddha. The Buddha exclaims: 


Easy is a good act to the good, a good act is hard to the wicked; 
Easy is evil to the evil, but evil is hard for the Noble Ones to do. 


Devadatta persists, and manages to entice five hundred credulous monks to 
walk away with him. Asked by the Buddha to explain the facts to the 
unsuspecting monks, Saariputta goes to the lot. They return to the Buddha. 
The Buddha asks Saariputta to disclose everything about Devadatta’s doing 


in public. 2 
The recompense for our worldly ambitions 


After Devadatta has left the Sangha, the Buddha makes an example of him 
—in words that are so instructive for us, obsessed as we are with worldly 
goals, oblivious of where we will be ending up soon. The Buddha tells the 
assembled monks: 


To the ruin of self, monks, did (love of) gains, favours and flattery come upon Devadatta; 
to the misfortune of others, monks, did these come upon Devadatta. Just as, monks, the 
plantain gives fruit to ruin of self, gives fruit to the misfortune of others, so did love of 
gains, favours and flattery come upon Devadatta to his own ruin, to the misfortune of 
others. Just as, monks, a bamboo... just as a reed... just as a mule conceives to her 
own ruin, to the misfortune of others, even so, monks, did love of gains, favours and 
flattery come upon Devadatta to the ruin of self, to the misfortune of others 

Truly its fruit the plantain doth destroy, 

Their fruit destroys the bamboo and the rush; 

So homage doth destroy the fool, 


Just as its embryo the mule. 8 


And he pronounces a dire future for Devadatta. ‘Devadatta is wayward 
gone, hell-bound for a kalpa, unpardonable.’ And this he did, the Buddha 
explains to Ananda, only after he saw no redeeming virtue in Devadatta, not 
‘even the prick-end of a horse-hair in size’. 


Imagine, Ananda, a cesspool, of a man’s depth, brimful of dung and a man fallen in, head 
and all—though a man appear, ready to help, to do the friendly, to set him in safety, to lift 
him out; yet were he to go all round that cesspool, he would not see even the prick-end of 
a horse-hair of that man unsmeared with dung by which to grasp and lift him out. And it 
is even so with Devadatta, Ananda, when I saw not a bright spot in him—not even the 
prick-end of a horse-hair in size—then I declared: ‘Gone wayward, hell-bound for a 


kalpa, unpardonable is Devadatta.’ Z 


And the Buddha draws a lesson from Devadatta’s fall, a lesson apt for the 
way we live our lives. Devadatta went to perdition, the Buddha says, 
because he had been overpowered by thoughts of gain and loss, of fame and 
obscurity, of honour and infamy; because he had been consumed by evil 
intentions and poisoned by evil friendship. These had spun his mind out of 
control. That is why, the Buddha counsels, it is well for a monk—and 
surely, for each of us—‘to review, from time to time, his own faults... 
another’s faults ... his own attainments . . . another’s attainments’. And to 


dissolve by mindfulness the obsessions and ill-intentions that arise. 12 


And yet other tragedies are in store for the Buddha. 
A precursor of our politicians 


Meanwhile, Ajaatasattu, blinded by ambition and greed, has his father 
imprisoned, and then has him starved to death. He now sets out to vanquish 
neighbouring kingdoms. He defeats his uncle, King Pasenadi, the Buddha’s 
friend. But in a subsequent battle, Pasenadi’s men worst the aggressors. 
Ajaatasattu is captured and brought before his uncle, Pasenadi. The latter is 
hurt by what his nephew has been up to, but he reasons, ‘He is my nephew 
after all.” He does not have him either executed or completely deprived of 
his means of war. 


Ajaatasattu recoups his losses, and is soon back to his old ways. 1 He 
decides to attack another kingdom, and thinks of a clever way to get the 
Buddha’s view of how he should go about it. He sends his principal 
minister to the Buddha. He directs the minister to tell the Buddha that 
Ajaatasattu ‘wishes to attack the Vijjians, and says, “I will strike the 
Vijjians .. ., bring them to ruin and destruction,”’ and report back to him 
exactly what the Buddha says in turn. The Buddha answers indirectly: he 
says that once he had told the Vijjians that if they govern by the seven 
principles, they would not decline, instead they would prosper—hold 
regular and frequent assemblies; meet, disperse, decide in harmony; hold 
fast to your traditions about what has been authorized and what has been 
forbidden; honour and listen to your elders; do not abduct others’ wives and 
daughters; honour and revere and continue the support to your shrines; 
make proper provision for Arahants. The Buddha asks Ananda if they’re 


living by these principles after recalling each principle. Ananda affirms that 
the Vijjians are indeed doing so. The Buddha says that in that case, they 
will not decline but prosper. The lesson he is conveying is clear: the Vijjians 
are conducting their affairs along the right lines, do not attack them. 

But the minister is a precursor of our politicians! He infers the opposite 
conclusion: ‘Certainly the Vijjians will never be conquered by King 
Ajaatasattu by force of arms,’ he tells the Buddha, agreeing with him. But 
that, the minister says, means that they can be conquered ‘only by means of 
propaganda and setting them against one another’. ‘And now, Reverend 
Gotama, may I depart?’ he says, ‘I am busy and have much to do’, and 
hurries back to set these devices in motion! 

King Pasenadi has shed the responsibilities of running his kingdom. He 
journeys from place to place. Whenever he learns that the Buddha is in the 
vicinity, he heads to that venue. The two friends meet, discuss the Dhamma, 
the Buddha assuages Pasenadi’s concerns and anxieties. Events take a 
precipitous turn on one of these occasions. Pasenadi is passing by, he learns 
that the Buddha is staying in a grove nearby. He turns his entourage, and as 
he nears the hut in which he has been told the Buddha is staying, out of 
respect for his wise and noble friend, he takes off his royal insignia—his 
sword and turban—and hands them over to Digha Kaaraayana. 
Kaaraayana’s uncle, Bandhula, had been the chief of Pasenadi’s army. Court 
intrigue led Pasenadi to believe that Bandhula had been conspiring against 
him. He had the commander executed. When Pasenadi learnt that he had 
been misled, he was filled with remorse. In recompense, he had handed 
over the command of his forces to Kaaraayana. It is to this Kaaraayana that 
Pasenadi now hands over his royal insignia as he readies to call on the 
Buddha. 

He tells the Buddha how he, Pasenadi, admires the holy life as it has been 
perfected in the Buddha’s circle; of how, while everywhere else there is 
discord and contention, in the Buddha’s community, all live ‘enjoying 
concord, living as undisputing as milk with water and seeing each other 
with kindly eyes’; of how while elsewhere ascetics and monks are torn by 
what one of them has called ‘the family sickness’, in the Buddha’s Sangha 
‘I see bhikkhus smiling and cheerful, sincerely joyful, plainly delighting, 
their faculties fresh, unexcited, unruffled, living by what others give, 
dwelling with minds like the wild deer’; of how the monks and even those 


in Pasenadi’s own retinue have greater regard and respect for the Buddha 
than for him, a king, how disciplined members of the Sangha are ‘without 
either punishment or weapons’... 

Even as the two friends are conversing, Kaaraayana bolts with the 
insignia to Pasenadi’s son, Vidudbha. He goads Vidudbha to formally 
ascend the throne forthwith, and hurries off to make further arrangements 
for the takeover. 

When Pasenadi comes out of his meeting and learns what has happened, 
he decides to proceed to his nephew, Ajaatasattu, for help. Bhikkhu 
Nanmoli records the denouement: 


On the long journey to Rajagaha he 12 ate coarse food of a kind he was not used to and 


drank a lot of water. It was late when he arrived at Rajagaha and the city gates were 
closed, so he had to pass the night hours in the common rest-house. During the night he 
was attacked by a violent illness; towards dawn, he expired. The lady in waiting in whose 
arms he died set up a loud lamentation: ‘My lord the king of Kosala who ruled two 
countries has died a pauper’s death and is now lying in a common pauper’s rest-house 

13 


outside a foreign city’. . 
The Buddha would have soon heard news of the tragic demise of his friend 
of forty years. He can do nothing: he has spent his life preaching peace and 
harmony; he has spent his life urging people to devote themselves to the 
inner-search, to shun greed and passion, strife and aggrandisement . . . and 
here are princes and commanders continuing to do what they always do. As 
a result, yet another tragedy has occurred: his royal friend has ‘died a 
pauper’s death . . . in a common pauper’s rest-house’ . . . 


Reiterating the basic teachings 


Even as things continue to happen that could not but have distressed him 
were he not above and beyond distress, the Buddha continues to walk from 
place to place, teaching—‘This is morality, this is concentration, this is 
wisdom’—often far into the night. In these penultimate discourses and 
answers to questions, he covers several subjects—what kinds of deeds will 
conduce to what kind of rebirth, the Four Noble Truths, how monks should 
conduct themselves in the presence of women, the eight kinds of 
assemblies, the eight stages of mastery, the eight liberations . . . But his 


concern clearly is to drive home the basic teachings in regard to those three 
heads—morality, concentration, wisdom—so much so that at one point the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta says, ‘And when the Lord had stayed at 
Bhandagama for as long as he wished, he said: “Ananda, let us go to 
Hatthigama..., to Ambagama... to Jambugama.. . giving the same 


discourse at each place.”’ /4 


In any event, his bodily troubles continue. He often asks Ananda to 
pause, fold his cloth in the prescribed form and spread it on the ground as 
he needs to rest. 


‘A severe sickness, with sharp pains as if he were about to die’ 


The rains have come. The Buddha, his disciples and a large number of 
monks reach “a little village’, Beluva. The Buddha asks the monks to find 
places for themselves in Vesali to stay during the rains, telling them that he 
will spend the rains in Beluva. 
During the stay, things take a serious turn: 

And during the rains the Lord was attacked by a severe sickness, with sharp pains as if he 

were about to die. But he endured all this mindfully, clearly aware and without 

complaining. He thought: ‘It is not fitting that I should attain final Nibbana without 

addressing my followers and taking leave of the order of monks. I must hold this disease 


in check by energy and apply myself to the force of life.’ He did so and the disease 
abated. 


Ananda has watched with trepidation what has been happening. Once the 
Buddha has recovered, Ananda speaks to him about the future: ‘Lord I have 
seen the Lord in comfort, and I have seen the Lord’s patient enduring. And, 
Lord, my body was like a drunkard’s. I lost my bearings and things were 
unclear to me because of the Lord’s sickness. The only thing that was some 
comfort to me was the thought: “The Lord will not attain final Nibbana 
until he has made some statement about the order of monks.” 
The Buddha replies: 

But, Ananda, what does the order of monks expect of me? I have taught the Dhamma, 

Ananda, making no ‘inner’ and ‘outer’: the Tathagata has no ‘teacher’s fist’ in respect of 

doctrines. If there is anyone who thinks: ‘I shall take charge of the order,’ or “The order 


shall refer to me,’ let him make some statement about the order, but the Tathagata does 
not think in such terms. So why should the Tathagata make a statement about the order? 


The Buddha proceeds to explain his condition in words with which we 
began: 
Ananda, I am now old, worn out, venerable, one who has traversed life’s path, I have 
reached the term of life, which is eighty. Just as an old cart is made to go by being held 
together with straps, so the Tathagata’s body is kept going by being strapped up. It is only 
when the Tathagata withdraws his attention from outside signs, and by the cessation of 


certain feelings, enters into the signless concentration of mind, that his body knows 
comfort. 


And then he imparts the cardinal counsel: 


Therefore, Ananda, you should live as islands unto yourselves, being your own refuge, 
with no one else as your refuge, with the Dhamma as an island, with no other refuge. And 
how does a monk live as an island unto himself. . . with no other refuge? Here, Ananda, 
a monk abides contemplating the body as body, earnestly, clearly aware, mindful and 
having put away all hankering and fretting for the world, and likewise with regard to 
feelings, mind and mind-objects. That, Ananda, is how a monk lives as an island unto 
himself... with no other refuge. And those who now in my time or afterwards live thus, 
they will become the highest, if they are desirous of learning. 


‘But have I not already declared, Ananda...’ 


Soon enough, tragic news comes. A monk arrives with the bowl and robes 
of Saariputta, one of the two principal disciples of the Buddha. He informs 
Ananda that Saariputta has died a week earlier. Together they go and inform 
the Buddha. Ananda narrates how shocked he was when he heard the news: 
‘Venerable Sir, since I heard that the Venerable Saariputta has attained final 
Nibbana, my body seems as if it has been drugged, I have become 
disoriented, the teachings are no longer clear to me.’ 

“Why, Ananda,’ the Buddha asks, ‘when Saariputta attained final 
Nibbana, did he take away your aggregate of virtue, or your aggregate of 
concentration, or your aggregate of wisdom, or your aggregate of liberation, 
or your aggregate of knowledge and vision of liberation?’ 

No, he did not, Ananda acknowledges. ‘But for me the Venerable 
Saariputta was an advisor and counsellor, one who instructed, exhorted, 
inspired, and gladdened me. He was unwearying in teaching the Dhamma; 
he was helpful to his brothers in the holy life. We recollect the nourishment 
of Dhamma, the help of Dhamma given by the Venerable Saariputta.’ 


‘But have I not already declared, Ananda,’ the Buddha says, ‘that we 
must be parted, separated, and severed from all who are dear and agreeable 
to us? How, Ananda, is it to be obtained here: “May what is born, come to 
be, conditioned, and subject to disintegration not disintegrate?” That is 
impossible. It is just as if the largest branch would break off a great tree 
standing possessed of heartwood: so too, Ananda, in the great Bhikkhu 
Sangha standing possessed of heartwood, Saariputta has attained final 
Nibbana . . . Therefore, Ananda, dwell with yourselves as your own island, 
with yourselves as your own refuge, with no other refuge; dwell with the 
Dhamma as your refuge, with no other refuge...’ 

And soon news arrives that Moggallana, as distinguished a disciple as 
Saariputta, too has passed away. ‘Bhikkhus, this assembly appears to me 
empty now that Saariputta and Moggallana have attained final Nibbana,’ 
the Buddha tells the assembled monks. ‘This assembly was not empty for 
me (earlier), and I had no concern for whatever quarter Saariputta and 
Moggallana were dwelling in.’ But that anything that has taken birth, has 
come to be, is conditioned should not disintegrate—that is not possible, the 
Buddha reminds the monks. ‘Therefore, Bhikkhus, dwell with yourselves as 
your own island, with yourselves as your own refuge, with no other refuge; 


dwell with the Dhamma...’ © 
The broad hint, the clear sign 


An exchange occurs now which is to turn out to be decisive. The Buddha, 
accompanied by Ananda, has gone into Vesali for alms. That done, he 
proceeds to a shrine. He says how delightful Vesali and the shrines there 
are. And then he says, 


Ananda, whoever has developed the four roads to power, 16 practised them frequently, 


made them his vehicle, made them his base, established them, become familiar with them 
and properly undertaken them, could undoubtedly live for a century, or the remainder of 
one. The Tathagata has developed these powers . . . properly undertaken them. And he 
could, Ananda, undoubtedly live for a century, or the remainder of one. 


‘But,’ the Sutta records, ‘the Venerable Ananda, failing to grasp this broad 
hint, this clear sign, did not beg the Lord: “Lord, may the Blessed Lord stay 
for acentury...”’ 


The Buddha repeats the point a second time, and a third. And yet Ananda 
‘fails to grasp this broad hint, this clear sign’. The Buddha sends him to his 
tasks. 


Maras reminder, and the pledge to him 


Ananda has but to leave, and Mara, the Evil One, arrives. He reminds the 
Buddha that he—Mara—had come to him just after he—the Buddha—had 
attained enlightenment, and suggested that he should attain complete 
Nibbana; and Mara reminds the Buddha what the latter had said then: that 
he would not ascend into Nibbana till ‘I have monks and disciples who are 
accomplished, trained, skilled, learned, knowers of Dhamma, trained in 
conformity with the Dhamma, correctly trained and walking in the path of 
the Dhamma, who will pass on what they have gained from their Teacher, 
teach it, declare it, establish it, expound it, analyse it, make it clear; till they 
shall be able by means of the Dhamma to refute false teachings that have 
arisen, and teach the Dhamma to wondrous effect.’ And nuns. And lay 
disciples . . . “Evil One, I will not take final Nibbana till this holy life has 
been successfully established and flourishes, is widespread, well known far 
and wide, well proclaimed among mankind everywhere.’ Well, all that has 
come to pass, Mara reminds the Buddha. 

“You need not worry, Evil One,’ the Buddha responds. ‘The Tathagata’s 
final passing will not be long delayed. Three months from now, the 
Tathagata will take final Nibbana.’ 

‘So the Lord, at the Capala Shrine, mindfully and in full awareness 
renounced the life-principle, and when this occurred there was a great 
earthquake, terrible, hair-raising and accompanied by thunder . . .’ 

Ananda returns. He soon learns that the earthquake has been occasioned 
by the Buddha having decided to take Nibbana just three months hence. He 
implores him to rescind his decision. The Buddha recalls how thrice he had 
said that he could live up to a hundred years, but Ananda had not implored 
him to do so. He says that had Ananda entreated him to do so, he would 
have refused twice, but if he had repeated his entreaty a third time, he—the 
Buddha—would have consented to live to the age of a hundred. “Therefore, 


Ananda, yours is the fault, yours is the failure.’ ‘4 Not just this time round, 


the Buddha says to his most faithful companion. He recounts thirteen 
previous occasions on which he had said words to the same effect, and 
Ananda, not having grasped the broad hint, not having grasped the clear 
sign, had not implored him to live up to a hundred years. 
But perhaps this too is in the order of things—for the Buddha continues: 
Ananda, have I not told you before: All those things that are dear and pleasant to us must 


suffer change, separation and alteration? So how could this be possible? Whatever is 
born, become, compounded, is liable to decay—that it should not decay is impossible. 


Now there is no going back: 


And that has been renounced, given up, rejected, abandoned, forsaken: the Tathagata has 
renounced the life-principle. The Tathagata has said once for all: ‘The Tathagata’s final 
passing will not be long delayed. Three months from now the Tathagata will take final 
Nibbana.’ That the Tathagata should withdraw such a declaration to live on is not 
possible... 


He tells Ananda that they should proceed to the Assembly Hall, where he 
narrates his resolve to the assembled monks. He concludes: 


Ripe I am in years. My life-span’s determined. 
Now I go from you, having made myself my refuge. 
Monks, be untiring, mindful, disciplined, 

Guarding your minds with well-collected thought. 
He who, tireless, keeps to law and discipline, 
Leaving birth behind will put an end to woe. 


The Buddha leaves Vesali—turning to behold it one last time with ‘his 
elephant’s look’, that is, by turning his whole body towards the place he has 
found delightful. 

In the following three months, he walks from place to place in an effort 
to drill the fundamentals of the Dhamma into the minds of disciples and 
lay-followers: those on morality, samadhi, wisdom. He also instructs them 
about what they should do when doubts arise about any particular 
proposition or teaching that is put to them by a monk, by a community 
having elders and distinguished teachers, by many elders who are ‘learned 
and bearers of the tradition’. Do not approve or disapprove what you are 
told, the Buddha tells them, instead compare what you are told with the 
Suttas and review it in the light of discipline. If what the monk, elders, 


community have said conforms to these, accept it as being the teaching of 
the Buddha, otherwise reject it. . . 


The fateful meal, and the compassion for the smith 


Journeying thus in the face of waning strength, the Buddha reaches the 
mango-grove of Cunda, the smith. Hearing this, Cunda entreats him to have 
the next day’s meal at his place. The Buddha consents. Cunda has ‘a fine 


meal of hard and soft prepared with an abundance of “pig’s delight”. 18 


The Buddha sees that the dish will cause immense harm, but so as not to 
disappoint Cunda, he tells him: ‘Serve the “pig’s delight” that has been 
prepared to me, and serve the remaining hard and soft food to the order of 
monks . . . Whatever is left over of the “pig’s delight” you should bury in a 
pit because, Cunda, I can see none in this world with its devas, maras and 
Brahmas . . . who, if they were to eat it, could thoroughly digest it except 
the Tathagata.’ 

Having eaten the meal, ‘the Lord was attacked by a severe sickness with 
bloody diarrhoea, and with sharp pains as if he were about to die. But he 
endured all this mindfully and clearly aware, and without complaint. . .’ 

Walking towards neighbouring Kushinara, the Buddha goes to the foot of 
a tree and tells Ananda: ‘Come, Ananda, fold a robe in four for me; I am 
tired and want to sit down.’ And then he asks Ananda to fetch water from 
the nearby river as he is thirsty. Ananda says that the river is muddy as five 
hundred carts have just crossed it, and they should instead go a little further 
and drink from another river. The Buddha persists. The water that was 
muddy a moment ago, becomes clear and cool. 

Other events take place on the way. Seeing the excellence of the Buddha, 
Pukkusa, a follower of another teacher, beseeches the Buddha to accept him 
as a lay-follower. That done, he presents two robes of ‘cloth-of-gold’. The 
Buddha says one of these should be given to Ananda. The other is draped 
on the Buddha. But draped on the Buddha, it seems dull. Ananda remarks, 
‘It is wonderful, Lord, it is marvellous how clear and bright the Lord’s skin 
appears! It looks even brighter than the golden robes in which it is clothed.’ 

That is true, the Buddha explains. There are two occasions when the 
Tathagata’s skin appears especially clear and bright: immediately after he 


attains enlightenment, and on the night he is to attain Nibbana: ‘Tonight, 
Ananda, in the last watch, in the sal-grove of the Mallas near Kushinara, 
between two sal-trees, the Tathagata’s final passing will take place...’ 

He walks to a river. Bathes, drinks water and tells a monk, ‘Come, 
Cundaka, fold a robe in four for me. I am tired and want to lie down.’ That 
done, ‘the Lord adopted the lion-posture, lying on his right side, placing one 
foot on the other, mindfully and with clear awareness bearing in mind the 
time of awakening’. 

Having lain down, and though in pain, and though he knows that he is 
soon to give up his body, the Buddha, with his infinite compassion, is 
concerned about Cunda, the smith: Cunda may feel remorse and may be 
blamed for the Tathagata’s death. And so he tells Ananda to assure Cunda 
about the meal he served and which has led to the Buddha’s fatal illness: 

That is your merit, Cunda, that is your good deed, that the Tathagata gained final Nibbana 
after taking his last meal from you! For, friend Cunda, I have heard and understood from 
the Lord’s own lips that these two alms-givings are of very great fruit, of very great 
result, more fruitful and advantageous than any other .. . The one is the alms-giving after 
eating which the Tathagata attains supreme enlightenment, and the other that after eating 


which the Tathagata attains the Nibbana-element without remainder at his final 
passing... 


The Buddha having rested, the party moves to another sal grove. Here he 
asks Ananda to prepare a place for him to lie down between two sal trees 
with his head to the north: ‘I am tired and want to lie down.’ That done, ‘the 
Lord lay down on his right side in the lion-posture, placing one foot on the 
other, mindful and clearly aware’. 


The way to honour teachers 


Though it is not the season, flowers burst forth from the trees. Divine music 
fills the skies. The Buddha draws Ananda’s attention to these happenings, 
and remarks, “Never before has the Tathagata been so honoured, revered, 
esteemed, worshipped and adored. And yet, Ananda, whatever monk, nun, 
male or female follower dwells practising the Dhamma properly, and 
perfectly fulfils the Dhamma-way, he or she honours the Tathagata, reveres 
and esteems him and pays him supreme homage. Therefore, Ananda, “We 


will dwell practising the Dhamma properly and perfectly fulfil the 
Dhamma-way’’—this must be your watchword.’ 

Devas and other celestial beings come down to have a last glimpse of the 
Enlightened One. The Buddha asks a monk to move to one side so that they 
may not be deprived of the view... 

Ananda cannot bear the fact that the Buddha is passing away. He goes 
away to his hut, and begins to cry. Noticing his absence, the Buddha sends 
for him, and tells him: 

Enough, Ananda, do not weep and wail! Have I not already told you that all things that 
are pleasant and delightful are changeable, subject to separation and becoming other? So 
how could it be, Ananda—since whatever is born, become, compounded is subject to 
decay—how could it be that it should not pass away? For a long time, Ananda, you have 
been in the Tathagata’s presence, showing loving-kindness in body, speech and mind, 


beneficially, blessedly, whole-heartedly and unstintingly. You have achieved much merit, 
Ananda. Make the effort, and in a short time you will be free of the corruptions. 


The Buddha then addresses the assembled monks and recounts the service 
that Ananda has rendered over the years and his virtues. 

Ananda, perhaps to have the Buddha amidst them for a while longer, 
urges the Buddha not to pass away ‘in this miserable little town of wattle- 
and-daub, right in the jungle in the back of beyond’. He urges that they 
proceed to some bigger and more important place—of which there are 
several in the vicinity. The Buddha tells him not to belittle the place at 
which they are. He recalls what a glorious place it had been in the past, how 
it had been ruled by a great and compassionate king who renounced all. . . 


and that was the Buddha himself in a previous life. . . 2 


He asks Ananda to go and inform the Mallas of Kushinara that he will 
soon be passing away so that they may not later regret not having had a last 
glimpse of him... A wanderer comes. He beseeches the Buddha to instruct 
him in the Dhamma and accept him as a follower. In spite of the 
circumstances and his own condition, out of compassion, the Buddha 
instructs him, and has Ananda ordain him. ‘He was the last personal 
disciple of the Lord.’ 


The last words, and their bearing on our present concern 


The Buddha turns to Ananda: ‘It may be that you will think: “The teacher’s 
instruction has ceased, now we have no teacher!” It should not be seen like 
this, Ananda, for what I have taught and explained to you as Dhamma and 
discipline will, at my passing, be your teacher.’ 

He then asks of the assembled monks whether any one of them has any 
doubts. He asks again. And yet again. No one expresses any doubt. 

And then the Buddha speaks to the great truth, one that bears directly on 
our present concern. ‘Now, monks,’ he says, ‘I declare to you: all 
conditioned things are of a nature to decay—strive on untiringly.’ 

‘These were the Tathagata’s last words,’ the Sutta records. 

The Buddha then enters ever deeper and higher jhanas. At one point, 
Ananda tells a fellow disciple, ‘Venerable Anuruddha, the Lord has passed 
away.’ No, explains Anuruddha, he has attained a particular stage of 
consciousness . . . Having traversed the jhanas, the Enlightened One passes 
away. 

A great earthquake occurs—‘terrible and hair-raising’. And all sorts of 


beings come to pay their homage. Brahma Sahampati 2° declares: 


All beings in the world, all bodies must break up: 
Even the Teacher, peerless in the human world, 
The mighty Lord and perfect Buddha has passed away. 


And the ruler of the devas proclaims: 


Impermanent are compounded things, prone to rise and fall, 
Having risen, they are destroyed, their passing truest bliss. 


And the Venerable Anuruddha exclaims: 


No breathing in and out—just the steadfast heart 
The sage who is free from lust has passed away to peace. 
With mind unshaken he endured all pains: 


By Nibbana the Illumined’s mind is freed. 21 
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‘A skeleton... bent like a bow’ 


‘The story of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s life is a story of religion in 
practice,’ Gandhiji wrote. ‘His life enables us to see God face to face... 


Ramakrishna was a living embodiment of godliness . . .’ + 


Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual attainments were of the highest order—in 
fact, the word ‘attainments’ is quite the wrong one for it seems to suggest 
that he occasionally reached towering heights of experience. The fact is that 
he constantly lived in, or, and that too by conscious design, a hair’s breadth 
away from, or, better still, a breath away from that stratospheric state; and at 
the slightest thought or mention of God’s name, at the mere sound of a song 
being sung, even by minstrels passing in a street, he would ascend into what 
was his natural condition. And such would be his state at these times that 
once, when he lay in ecstasy on the ground, and burning charcoal fell on his 


body, he didn’t even notice it. 2 On another occasion, a sceptical doctor, 
who happened to be present when Sri Ramakrishna went into samadhi, 
could not feel his pulse; he took out his stethoscope but he could not feel Sri 
Ramakrishna’s heartbeat. Incredulous, the doctor poked a finger in Sri 
Ramakrishna’s eyeballs, and the Paramahamsa continued in that state, 


feeling nothing. 2 Nor were these fleeting moments: on occasion, Sri 
Ramakrishna remained in samadhi for two to three days. 


His contributions to our national life and awakening were of the same, 
that is, of the highest order. Almost single-handedly, he rolled back the 
tsunami of abandoning our religion and traditions. Our people had become 
ashamed of practices traditional to our religions—idol worship, for 
instance. His immersion in these very practices made them respectable 
again. At the same time, he pulled us out of empty ritualism on the one 
hand, and bookish knowledge on the other. Contact with him transformed 
the sannyas tradition also—by the mid- and late-nineteenth century, the 
sannyas institution had got splintered into several sects, and these were in 
competition, in fact, strife with each other. Sanyasis from different parts of 
the country used to visit him. Here is a real sanyasi, they realized. By his 
gentle goading, the sectarian sanyasis rose above their petty differences. 


A child, humble as can be 


And he was innocent as a child—he ate little; on days he would say he 
wanted to eat a particular thing, “brinjal soup’, and when it was made, like a 
child who has already lost interest in a toy he was longing for, he would 
take a morsel or two, a sip or two and forget eating altogether. He was 
gullible too as a child: when he became unwell, he would take any and 
every medicine or decoction, turn himself over to whichever doctor 
someone suggested. Even as he was wracked by unbearable pain from his 
final illness, this suggestibility remained, and he himself recognized it: the 
cancer has advanced to a perilous state; yet another doctor has been brought 
to examine him; Sri Ramakrishna is explaining to him how medicine does 
not agree with him, how his hand writhes in pain, his breathing stops if he 
touches money, how he cannot lay aside anything for the morrow—how a 
bit of opium that a devotee had given him to ease his troubled stomach, how 
a few mangoes someone gave made him lose his way, and how he just 
couldn’t proceed till he threw them away. ‘Again,’ he tells the doctor, ‘I get 
into such a state of mind that if someone says I am better, I at once feel 


better. The other day the brahamini ¢ said, “You are fifty per cent better.” At 
»5 


once I began to dance. . 
And he was humble as can be: just a simple, ‘shabbily dressed’, self- 
effacing, and often forgetful priest—so humble and so oblivious of his body 


that at one time he used to scrub the toilets of the Dakshineswar temple 
with his own hair. The temple was more or less the theatre of his life—and 
yet he was completely detached from it: Hriday, his nephew, attended on 
him but also gave him immense trouble; noticing that Hriday was up to 
other things also, the management decided that Hriday must leave the 
temple; but the temple guard misunderstood, and came to Sri Ramakrishna 
and told him, ‘You will have to leave this place’; Sri Ramakrishna said, 
‘What do you mean? It is Hriday, not me’; the guard answered, ‘No, my 
master has ordered both of you to go.” Swami Turtyananda described what 
ensued: 


Sri Ramakrishna put on his slippers and moved towards the gate. Trailokya Babu 
(grandson of Rani Rasmani, the founder of the Dakshineswar temple) saw this from the 
kuthi (mansion), and ran and fell at the Master’s feet, saying, ‘Sir, why are you going? I 
have not asked you to leave.’ Without speaking a word the Master went back to his room. 


Swami Vivekananda spells out a cardinal lesson for us 


‘Imagine!’ Swami Turtyananda observed. ‘There was not a bit of 
haughtiness in his renunciation. And how we raise a dust over our deeds! 
Had we been in his place we would surely have given Trailokya Babu a 
piece of our mind. But the Master said nothing. He was as ready to go away 
as to return.’ Describing this incident, he recalls Swami Vivekananda’s 
admonition: ‘Be ready to attach yourself and detach yourself at any 
moment.’ ‘The Master used to be so shabbily dressed,’ we learn, that once a 
visitor mistook him for a gardener, and asked him to fetch a rose. Sri 


Ramakrishna readily did so. . . © 

He taught in such simple language that, reading it even today, even when 
we are alert to his words because we know of his greatness, one can easily 
miss the profound message hidden in his homely, earthy speech, his 
magical, mirthful similes. Everyone was welcome—whatever his formal 
sect or religion. Every proposition could be advanced, every school of 
thought could contend in his presence. There was only one prohibition: the 
discussions, the songs would be only about God and spiritual practices, not 
about any worldly goals or affairs: 


A man came into the Master’s room one day and started to talk about worldly things. The 
Master said: ‘This is not the place to talk of such matters. Please go to the temple 


manager’s office.’ The man left the room. Then the Master told me: ‘Sprinkle the room 
with water from the Ganges. That man is a slave to lust and gold. Seven cubits below the 


spot where he sat is polluted. Sprinkle the water well.’ Z 


Questions fly from their mind 


Sceptics would come proud of their rationalism, as would pundits proud of 
their learning, all equipped to trip this simple priest with their carefully 
crafted questions, their intricate arguments and their erudite citations. But 
the moment they arrived in the presence of Sri Ramakrishna, they would 
forget everything: 
Suresh 8 was an arch-sceptic and he laughed at the devotion which Balaram and some of 
his friends showed for the Paramahamsa at Dakshineswar. One day he accompanied 
Balaram to the temple, determined to confound him by his arguments against belief in 
God. But when he sat down in the presence of the simple sadhu, his mind, so he told me 
afterwards, became a perfect blank. He could remember nothing at all of all the fine 
arguments he had intended to present. The Master spoke kindly to him as he did to 
everyone. Then with apparent unconcern he began to tell him certain facts about his life. 
Suresh at once recognised his divine power and, falling at his feet, became his devoted 
follower. It was he who contributed much towards the maintenance of the disciples when 


they came to live with their Master, and who provided meals for those who visited him at 
9 


Dakshineswar. = 
We will soon come across repetitions of this sequence in another context. 

So many went into samadhi, several—like the sceptical Narendra, later 
Swami Vivekananda—had the highest spiritual experience at his mere 
touch. 

So pure was he, and he so embodied the highest realizations and ideals of 
our religious traditions that many came to look upon him as an incarnation 
of God. In the end, as we shall see, he himself acknowledged this to be the 
case: ‘He who was Rama and Krishna,’ he said as he lay dying, ‘has 
become Ramakrishna.’ 


The Master s body 


Volumes can be, and have been written about his extraordinary persona, the 
extreme austerities he underwent for twelve long years, his enveloping love, 
his indescribable states of consciousness, his effortlessly harmonizing the 


teachings of different schools illiterate though he was... And yet his body 
was subject to all the infirmities that plague ordinary persons like us. 

In fact, his body was exceptionally delicate, his constitution extremely 
fragile. He often suffered from so common an ailment as indigestion, from 
fevers, from cold and cough. He had blood dysentery for long. His sleep 
was entirely irregular. ‘His hands were very tender,’ Swami Shivananda 
recalled. “But why speak just of his hands! His entire body was so. For 
instance, a type of /uchi—fried bread—with a hard crust once cut his 


finger .. .’ 12 His ‘skin was so soft and sensitive that he could not be shaved 
with a razor. The barber would simply trim his hair and beard with a [pair 
of] scissors.’ He couldn’t walk over a hard surface without hurting his feet. 


1 One night, he went out of his room to look at the moon, tripped over a 
low railing, tumbled and broke his arm, as any of us ordinary mortals 
might; and again as may happen to any of us, ‘the arm was never set 
properly and that it thereafter had a somewhat flattened and twisted 


appearance’, 12 


A sore throat, and then... 


Yet, this epitome of love and devotion and insight was stricken with cancer. 
It all started as just a sore throat. It wouldn’t heal. Those around him 
ascribed it to his preaching and instructing incessantly: “the clergyman’s 
sore throat’. One evening, the young disciples were at a dinner that had 
been arranged by a devotee. Everyone was hoping that Sri Ramakrishna 
would join them. Instead a messenger came: the Master cannot come, he is 
not well, his throat bled earlier today. The moment they heard that Sri 
Ramakrishna’s throat had bled, their spirits fell. Narendra, the future Swami 
Vivekananda, became ‘particularly dejected’, and exclaimed, ‘He, with 
whom we are so happy, is perhaps going to pass away this time. I have 
known from reading medical books and questioning doctor friends that this 
kind of throat disease gradually develops into cancer. Hearing of the 
bleeding today I suspect the disease to be that; the medicine for this disease 


has not yet been discovered.’ 2 


Doctors were called to diagnose the ailment: it is ‘rohini’, the local name 
at the time for cancer. Soon, Sri Ramakrishna couldn’t eat any solid food. 
Some days, he could eat only a little farina—a variety of rice pudding. The 
amount of even this that he could eat kept falling so much so that he would 
feel really happy if on some day he could eat a bit more of it. 


Progressive weakening 


All too soon, Sri Ramakrishna could not walk from his room to the main 
temple that housed the image of the centre of his life, his beloved Divine 
Mother, nor to the other temples in the complex: he would join hands in the 
direction of the deities and convey his respects from afar. Mere talking 
inflamed the pain—and the doctor told him to keep silent as much as 
possible. But the moment someone—whoever had come to visit him— 
broached the subject, Sri Ramakrishna would talk at length about God and 
spiritual matters. The doctor said that the states of samadhi that Sri 
Ramakrishna so often went into also worsened the disease. And yet, the 
doctor himself, Dr Mahendralal Sarkar, a sceptical visitor at first, proud of 
his rationalism and erudition, fell under the Master’s spell: pressing others 
not to tire Sri Ramakrishna with talk, he himself began spending six to 
seven hours at a time in Sri Ramakrishna’s presence, entranced by the 
singing, especially of Narendra, watching in amazement all that transpired 
as the Master went into samadhi, conversing with him. ‘You have already 
spent three or four hours here,’ Girish, the theatre star, teased the doctor one 
day. ‘What about your patients?’ ‘Well, my practice and my patients! I shall 
lose everything on account of your Paramahamsa!’ 

He turned to Sri Ramakrishna: ‘The illness you are suffering from does 
not permit the patient to talk with people. But my case is an exception. You 
may talk with me when I am here.’ (A// laughed, ‘M’, the diarist to whom 
we owe the most authentic and extensive account of what it was like to be 
around Sri Ramakrishna, noted in his diary.) 

Sri Ramakrishna had had an enchanting voice, his singing bewitched 
listeners—but soon he could not sing. That day, Sri Ramakrishna pleaded 
with the doctor like the child he was: ‘Please cure my illness. I cannot chant 
the name and glories of God.’ ‘Meditation is enough,’ the doctor observed. 


“What do you mean?’ Sri Ramakrishna exclaimed. ‘Why should I lead a 
monotonous life? I enjoy my fish in a variety of dishes: curried fish, fried 
fish, pickled fish, and so forth! Sometimes I worship God with rituals, 
sometimes I repeat his name, sometimes I meditate on Him, sometimes I 


sing his name and glories, sometimes I dance in His name. . .” 4 


Samadhi was the other thing that in the view of the doctor was 
aggravating Sri Ramakrishna’s illness. And, the rationalist that the doctor 
was in his own eyes, he often scoffed at it, as he did at the devotees looking 
upon Sri Ramakrishna as God or an avatar. And you should not place your 
foot on others during samadhi, the doctor admonishes Sri Ramakrishna: 
‘that is not good . . . it is sinful.’ ‘How can I explain to you what I 
experience in samadhi?’ Sri Ramakrishna responds. ‘After coming down 
from that state I think, sometimes, that my illness may be due to samadhi. 
The thing is, the thought of God makes me mad. All this is the result of my 
divine madness. How can I help it?’ 

Doctor: Now he accepts my view. He expresses regret for what he does. He is conscious 


that the act is sinful. 


Master (to Narendra): You are very clever. Why don’t you answer? Explain it all to the 
doctor. 


Girish butts in. Addressing the doctor, he says, ‘Sir, you are mistaken. He is 
not expressing regret for touching the bodies of his devotees during 
samadhi. His own body is pure, untouched by sin. That he touches others in 


this way is for their good...’ & 


And one day the argument is settled in the way so many used to be 
settled! 


An argument is settled 


The talk, the singing, the moments of ecstasy, the throng of visitors, 
continue day after day. The doctor who began as a firm sceptic—and quite 
proud of his scepticism rooted as he was certain it was in scilence—too 
keeps coming. 


31 October 1885: The day has passed 1n singing, instruction, banter. The 
doctor has been remonstrating with the devotees. ‘What is this idea of 
Divine Incarnation? What is this taking the dust of a man’s feet?’— the 
devotees look upon Sri Ramakrishna as an incarnation of God, they often 
take the dust of his feet. ‘M’ points out that God is in everyone’s heart, and 
that it is the God in Sri Ramakrishna that they salute when they salute him 
or take dust touched by his feet. Moreover, ‘M’ says, Sri Ramakrishna has 
made them realize that there is a greater manifestation of Him in some than 
in others—‘as the sun is better reflected by water and by a mirror than by 
other objects .. .” A Christian devotee arrives .. . Sr1 Ramakrishna sees the 
earnestness in him and asks the devotees to take care of him. . . The doctor 
returns in the evening. Sri Ramakrishna recites a composition. ‘As the 
doctor listens to the words, he too becomes ecstatic,’ ‘M’ records. ‘Sri 
Ramakrishna again went into a deep spiritual mood and placed his foot on 
the doctor’s lap. A few minutes later he became conscious of the outer 
world and withdrew his foot. He said to the doctor: “Ah, what a splendid 
thing you said the other day! We lie in the lap of God. To whom shall we 
speak about our illness if not to Him? If I must pray, I shall certainly pray to 
Him.” As Sri Ramakrishna said these words, his eyes filled with tears. 
Again he went into ecstasy and said to the doctor, “You are very pure; 
otherwise I could not have put my foot in your lap.” Continuing, he said: 
“He alone has peace of mind who has tasted the Bliss of Rama.” What is 
this world? What is there in it? What is there in money, wealth, honour, or 
creature comforts? “O mind, know Rama! Whom else should you know?” 

‘The devotees were worried to see the Master’s repeated ecstasies in this 
state of health,’ ‘M’ recorded. Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘I shall be quiet if 
someone sings that song—“The wine of Heavenly Bliss.’ Narendra is sent 
for. He sings the song... 

The doctor ‘listened to the songs attentively’, ‘M’ noted. ‘When the 
singing was over, he said, “That’s a nice one—‘Upon the sea of Blissful 
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Awareness’. 
At the sight of the doctor’s joy, Sri Ramakrishna said: ‘The son said to the father, “Father, 
you taste a little wine, and after that, if you ask me to give up drinking, I shall do so.” 
After drinking the wine, the father said: “Son, you may give it up. I have no objection. 
But I am certainly not going to give it up myself!” (The doctor and the others laugh.) 

‘The other day the Divine Mother showed me two men in a vision. He [meaning the 
doctor] is one. She also revealed to me that he will have much knowledge; but it is dry 


knowledge. (Smiling to the doctor) But you will soften.’ 


Dr. Sarkar remained silent. 16 


But the disease was unrelenting, its advance incessant. 
‘A skeleton... bent like a bow’ 


Soon Sri Ramakrishna was reduced to conveying most of what he wanted to 
say by mere signs and gestures. He started losing weight—he was about 5 


feet 94 inches tall, and ‘fairly stout’, 17 but soon, ‘M’ recalled, he became 
‘a Skeleton’. In the last few months his ‘body was so emaciated that it 


appeared to be bent like a bow’. 18 


We should have a European doctor examine him, the devotees felt. As 
was usual with him, Sri Ramakrishna readily agreed. Little came of this. 
For one thing, Sri Ramakrishna’s body was too delicate to withstand 
allopathic medicines. Homeopathic treatment was chosen instead. Doctors 
replaced doctors, new ones were added. Various homeopathic medicines, 
various combinations were tried. What those who attend on patients with 
ineradicable disease see so often transpired in his case also: every time a 
new medicine was tried, or a new doctor inducted, or something was added 
to the diet—from kid meat to some new ingredient in the soup—Sri 
Ramakrishna’s health would seem to improve, but just a few days later, the 
disease would have resumed its relentless march. 


Cauliflower in the soup 


In their earnestness, the doctors would search for the reason on account of 
which the new medicine had not yielded the effect they were certain it 
would—on occasion their deductions sparked much mirth in the Master, in 
spite of his rapidly deteriorating condition: 


It was autumn, the time of the worship of Sri Durga in Bengal. At that time the illness of 
the Master varied from day to day, increasing on one day and decreasing on others. The 
medicine was not producing the desired result. One day when Dr. Sarkar came to 
examine him, he found the disease to be aggravated. He searched for the cause, and had 
Sri Ramakrishna recount everything he had eaten. ‘He had had his usual rice-gruel, soup 
and milk in the morning, and milk and liquid food like barley-water in the evening.’ The 


doctor was not satisfied—‘there must have been some departure from the prescription he 
declared. Which vegetables were used in the soup?’ The Master: “There were potatoes, 
green plantains, eggfruits and also a piece or two of cauliflower.’ 

“Ah! exclaimed the doctor with a start. “You have taken cauliflower! Here, you see, is 
grave irregularity. Cauliflower is very hot and difficult to digest. How many pieces have 
you eaten?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna explained that he had not eaten even a single piece, that those one or 
two pieces were just in the soup. ‘It is immaterial whether you have actually eaten them 
or not,’ the doctor pronounced, ‘but there was certainly the juice of the cauliflower in the 
soup. Your digestion has, therefore, been impaired and the disease has increased today.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna expressed his reservations: he had not eaten any cauliflower; there 
was no disorder in his bowels—‘it is difficult to accept that the disease has worsened 
because of a little juice of it in the soup.’ 

The doctor was not one to give in: ‘None of you have any idea as to how much harm 
can be done by some slight alteration.’ And he narrated his own experience. As his own 
digestion was very weak, he said, he was very careful about his diet. ‘Still, at one time I 
caught a bad cold and contracted bronchitis of a stubborn nature, which refused to be 
cured.’ Upon inquiry he found that the servant had been feeding kidney-beans from a 
particular place to the cow whose milk the doctor used to take. ‘The two events, namely, 
my catching cold and feeding the cow with kidney-beans coincided perfectly. I then 
stopped feeding the cow with that, and true to my guess, the cold subsided. It took me a 
long time on that occasion to be completely cured and I had to spend about four or five 
thousand rupees on change of climate, etc.’ 

The Master smiled to hear it and said, ‘Oh dear! It is I see like the case of the man who 
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passed by a tamarind tree and caught cold.’ All laughed... = 
Other causes too were adduced—like the change of seasons—and yet even 
as those passed, far from getting better, the disease kept worsening: 

The month of Aswin passed and that of Kartik and the day of the worship of Kali were 

approaching; but no improvement in the physical condition was seen. The good effect of 

the treatment produced at first was fast disappearing and there was apprehension lest the 

disease should assume a serious turn. But the bliss and cheerfulness of the Master’s mind 

appeared to the devotees to increase rather than decrease. Although Dr. Sarkar visited 

him frequently now as before and changed medicines repeatedly, he did not get the 


expected result and considered the change of the season to be the cause; and that 
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condition, he thought, would pass as soon as the cold of winter increased a little. < 
That remained the pattern: the disease continued to gallop; every turn was 
attributed to one cause, and then another, and yet the cancer kept eating 
away; Sri Ramakrishna kept losing strength; but he would greet every 
visitor with a cheerful face, beaming away, and swiftly get absorbed 
conversing about God and imparting instruction regarding spiritual 
practices; banter, songs, even the dancing to the bhajans continued, with Sri 


Ramakrishna joining in—though he had to be supported. He is in terrible 
pain, ‘M’ recorded in entry after entry, but he never forgets God even for a 
minute. And, doctor’s orders or not, he, spontaneously, almost helplessly 
goes into ecstasy ever so often. 

Soon, he is shifted to a house in Calcutta’s Baghbazar: it will be easier to 
get the doctors to examine him regularly, and now he does require the 
constant attention of doctors, the disciples reason; it will be easier also for 
devotees who cannot travel to Dakshineswar . . . Within just two weeks, it 
becomes clear that, what with its closed atmosphere, the house does not suit 
Sri Ramakrishna. Another house is located—this time in Syampukur. Sri 
Ramakrishna is lodged on the second floor. But the noise and pollution, and 
the constant flow of visitors force the disciples and devotees to conclude 
that they should look for yet another place. They find a house in a suburb, 
Cossipore. It has a five-acre garden around it. An auspicious day is again 
looked for, and Sri Ramakrishna taken there. 

He seems truly happy to be in an open place again. A room on the first 
floor is set aside for him. The disciples settle themselves on the ground 
floor. Sri Sarada Devi does all that is necessary for looking after him from a 
place along the stairs. The disciples are cheered by his turn of mood, and 
with the manifest improvement in his condition. They allow themselves to 
hope that this change will get him back to his original condition. 

Alas! Within a fortnight, the improvement subsides. Once again, his 
condition begins to vary from day to day. A change in medication improves 
things for a few days, and then the relentless underlying decline becomes 
apparent again. 


‘A villain’ of a doctor! 


Doctor Sarkar comes and examines him: to verify the condition of his 
throat, he pulls Sri Ramakrishna’s tongue—this makes Sri Ramakrishna 
wince in pain, so much so that he once complains to another doctor that 
Sarkar is ‘a villain’, that he pulls his tongue as if he were a cow. At times, 
Sri Ramakrishna insulates himself from this pain: ‘What wonderful control 
he had over every nerve and muscle of the body!’ Swami Premananda 
recalled. ‘When the cancerous tumour in his throat was washed, which 


caused such terrible suffering, he would ask us to wait for a moment and 
then he would say, “Now wash.” Then he would feel no pain or suffering.’ 


21 At others, the pain lacerates him. He would be waiting impatiently for the 
doctor. And when the doctor arrived, he would plead with him like a child 
to do something to lessen the pain. Another doctor, Dr Rakhal, has come: 


Like a child, Sri Ramakrishna says to the physician, ‘Sir, please cure my throat.’ 

Doctor: Do you ask me to cure you? 

Master: The physician is Narayana Himself. I honour everybody. You may say that if I 
look on all as Narayana then I should keep quiet. But I also accept the words of the 
‘mahout Narayana’... 

The doctor was going to examine Sri Ramakrishna’s throat. The Master said, ‘Dr 
Mahendra Sarkar pressed my tongue the way they press a cow’s.’ 

Like a child Sri Ramakrishna said to the physician, pulling at his shirt-sleeves again 
and again, ‘Sir! My dear sir! Please cure my throat.’ Looking at the laryngoscope, he said 
with a smile, ‘I know it. You will see the reflection in it.’ 


Narendra sang. But on account of the Master’s illness there was not much music. 22 


And so the painful nights and days continue. Sri Ramakrishna becomes 
more and more emaciated. Most of the time, he can convey his questions 
and requests by signs alone. The small band of disciples spend themselves 
attending to his needs. Even as they keep vigil and serve him day and night, 
even as they are torn by the needs of their families, the young band keeps 
up their spiritual practices. Narendra leads and encourages and coaxes the 
rest. All have put their heart and soul in discharging their duties. As a result, 
Swami Saradananda wrote: 


Narendranath was free from anxiety and, having the time to think about himself, made up 
his mind to go home soon for a day or two. He made it known to us all at night and went 
to bed; but he had no sleep. He got up in a short time. Seeing Gopal and one or two others 
of us awake, he said: ‘Come, let us go for a stroll in the garden and have a smoke.’ He 
said, while walking, ‘The Master is suffering from a fell disease; who can say if he has 
not made up his mind to give up his body? While there is time yet, let us make as much 
of spiritual progress as we can by service, meditation, devotional exercises, etc.; 
otherwise when he passes away, there will be no limit to our repentance. Postponing 
calling on the Lord till desires are fulfilled? This is exactly how our days are passing and 
we are getting more and more entangled in the net of desires. It is these desires only that 
lead to destruction and death. So let us give up desires; yes, let’s give them all up.’ 

The winter night of the month of Paush was drowsing in utter silence . . . Instead of 
walking any more, he [Narendra] sat down under a tree. Shortly afterwards he saw a dry 
heap of grass and broken branches of trees and said, ‘Set fire to it. Holy men light Dhunis 
under trees at this time. Let us also light a Dhuni and burn up our desires within.’ A fire 
was lighted. We pulled along similar heaps of dry fuel lying on all sides and offered them 


as oblations to that fire, thinking, all the while, that we were offering the desires of our 
minds as oblations and felt a wonderful bliss. We felt as if all the worldly desires were 
burnt up and our minds became pure and serene and we were approaching God. We 


thought, ‘Ah, why did we not do this before? It has given us so much bliss.’ . . . 23 


Questions erupt 


Difficult as that is, especially for us ordinary mortals caught up in the 
world, making a bonfire of desires was easier than finding answers to 
question after question. As he is so close to the Divine Mother, as She 
always grants his wish, why does the Master not beseech Her to rid him of 
the disease? As he himself has such divine powers, as he can send us into 
indescribable ecstasy by a mere touch, why does he not direct the power at 
the disease and cure himself? In any case, why has the Master, an 
incarnation of God, so pure, so compassionate that he actually feels the pain 
when a syce hits the horse with a cane to prod it to go faster, one so 
compassionate that a man walking on grass in the garden below seems to 


him to be trampling on his own chest, 24 why has he got this illness? The 


questions assailed the disciples, as they did lay-devotees. 
Despair to indifference to hope 


As the disease advanced, the questions became more puzzling just as they 
became more urgent. For one thing, Sri Ramakrishna’s own attitude to the 
ailment alternated between total indifference and childlike puzzlement. 
Some days would pass in singing, dancing, talking, banter, with not a 
thought for the illness that was eating him away. On others, all could see 
that he was in terrible pain. Mahendranath Gupta’s record reflects the 
swings from day to day: 


9 August 1885: ... Sri Ramakrishna was not well. It was the beginning of 
the illness subsequently diagnosed as the fatal cancer. But this did not 
disturb the serenity of his mind... He was completely indifferent to his 
own illness and devoted himself whole-heartedly to the fulfilment of his 
earthly mission... 


Just two days later, /7 August 1885: Sri Ramakrishna was in his room at the 
temple garden. He had been observing silence since eight o’clock in the 
morning. Did he know that fatal nature of his illness? At his silence the 


Holy Mother 2° wept. Rakhal and Latu also wept. The Brahmani widow 
from Baghbazar arrived. She too was weeping at this strange mood of the 
Master. Now and then the devotees asked him whether he would remain 
silent for good. The Master answered them in the negative, by a sign. 


27 August 1885: Sri Ramakrishna was sitting in his room at Dakshineswar. 
It was five o’clock in the afternoon. There were two or three devotees with 
him. While with the devotees he never gave a thought to his physical 
illness, often spending the whole day with them talking and singing... 


Just two days later, 29 August 1885: .. . [that night] While the Master was 
in bed, he had suddenly become covered with perspiration. He had sat up in 
bed, saying, ‘It seems to me that I shall not recover from this illness.’ It had 
wotried the devotees very much to hear this... 


31 August 1885; Sri Ramakrishna was resting in his room. It was about 
eight o’clock in the evening. Though ill and suffering, he constantly 
devoted himself to the welfare of the devotees. Sometimes he felt restless 
like a child; but the next moment he forgot all about his illness and became 
filled with ecstatic love of God. His love for the devotees was like that of a 
mother for her children . . . 

Sri Ramakrishna tells ‘M’ that the other night he had awakened covered 
with perspiration, adding, ‘I don’t understand this illness.’ The conversation 
turned to the fees that had to be paid to the doctors . . . It was nine o’clock 
in the evening. Sri Ramakrishna ate a little farina pudding and had no 
difficulty in swallowing it. He said to ‘M’ cheerfully, “I was able to eat a 
little. I feel very happy.’ 


1 September 1885: ... After bathing, Sri Ramakrishna wrapped himself in a 
towel and with folded hands saluted the deities in the temples from afar. He 
could not go to the temples because of his illness. . . 

They have shifted to the house in Syampukur. 


26 October 1885: .. . lt was about one o’clock in the afternoon when the 
doctor and ‘M’ entered the Master’s room on the second floor. Sri 
Ramakrishna sat there, smiling as usual, completely forgetful of the fatal 
illness which was eating his life away... 


6 November 1885: .. . ‘M’ has brought two books that the Master has asked 
him to bring for Dr Sarkar . . . Sri Ramakrishna was pacing the room with 
‘M’. He had put on his slippers. In spite of his painful illness his face 
beamed with joy... 


23 December 1885: Sri Ramakrishna is talking to ‘M’: 


Master (to ‘M’): Buy a stool for me. How much will it cost? 
‘M’: Between two and three rupees. 


Master: If a small wooden seat costs only twelve annas, why should you have to pay so 
much for a stool? 


‘M’: Perhaps it will not cost so much. 


Master: Tomorrow is Thursday. The latter part of the afternoon is inauspicious. Can’t you 
come before three o’clock? 


‘M’: Yes, sir, I shall. 

Master: Well, can you tell how long it will take for me to recover from this illness? 
‘M’: It has been aggravated a little and will take some days. 

Master: How long? 


‘M’: Perhaps five to six months. 
Hearing this, Sri Ramakrishna became impatient, like a child, and said: ‘So long? What 
do you mean?’ 


‘M’: I mean, sir, for complete recovery. 


Master: Oh, that! I am relieved. Can you explain one thing? How is it that in spite of all 
these visions, all this ecstasy and samadhi, I am so ill? 


‘M’: Your suffering is no doubt great; but it has a deep meaning. 
Master: What is it? 


‘M’: A change is coming over your mind. It is being directed towards the formless aspect 
of God. Even your ‘ego’ of knowledge is vanishing. 


Master: That is true. My teaching of others is coming to an end. I cannot give any more 
instructions. I see that everything is Rama Himself. And sometimes I say to myself, 
“Whom shall I teach?’ 


14 March 1886: Sri Ramakrishna sat facing the north in the large room 
upstairs. It was evening. He was very ill. Narendra and Rakhal were gently 
massaging his feet. ‘M’ sat nearby. The Master, by a sign, asked him, too, to 
stroke his feet. “M’ obeyed. 

The previous Sunday the devotees had observed Sri Ramakrishna’s 
birthday with worship and prayer. His birthday the year before had been 
observed at Dakshineswar with great pomp; but this year, on account of his 
illness, the devotees were very sad and there was no festivity at all. 

The Holy Mother busied herself day and night in the Master’s service... 

That day Sri Ramakrishna was feeling very ill. At midnight, the 
moonlight flooded the garden, but it could wake no response in the 
devotees’ hearts. They were drowned in a sea of grief. They felt that they 
were living in a beautiful city besieged by a hostile army. Perfect silence 
reigned everywhere. Nature was still, except for the gentle rustling of the 
leaves at the touch of the south wind. Sri Ramakrishna lay awake. One or 
two devotees sat near him in silence. At times, he seemed to doze. 

‘M’ was seated by his side. Sri Ramakrishna asked him by a sign to come 
nearer. The sight of his suffering was unbearable. In a very soft voice and 
with great difficulty he said to ‘M’: ‘I have gone on suffering so much for 
fear of making you all weep. But if you all say: “Oh, there is so much 
suffering! Let the body die,” then I may give up my body.’ 

These words pierced the devotees’ hearts... 

It was the dead of night. Sri Ramakrishna’s illness had taken a turn for 
the worse. The devotees wondered what was to be done... 

The devotees sat near the Master. He felt a little better and said to them: 
‘The illness is of the body. That is as it should be; I see that the body is 
made of five elements.’ 

Turning to Girish, he said: ‘I am seeing many forms of God. Among 
them I find this one also (meaning his own form)’. . . 


15 March 1886: About seven o’clock in the morning Sri Ramakrishna felt a 
little better. He talked to the devotees, sometimes in a whisper, sometimes 
by signs... 

Master (to the devotees): ‘Do you know what I see now? I see that it is God Himself who 


has become all this. It seems to me that men and other living beings are made of leather, 
and that it is God Himself who, dwelling inside the leather cases, moves the hands, the 


feet, the heads. I had a similar vision once before, when I saw houses, gardens, roads, 
men, cattle—all made of one substance; it was as if they were all made of wax. 

‘I see that it is God Himself who has become the block, the executioner, and the victim 
of the sacrifice.’ 


As he describes this staggering experience, in which he realizes in full the 
identity of all within the One Being, he is overwhelmed with emotion and 
exclaims, ‘Uf! What a vision.’ 

Immediately, Sri Ramakrishna goes into samadhi. He completely forgets 
his body and the outer world. The devotees are bewildered. Not knowing 
what to do, they sit still. 

Presently the Master regains partial consciousness of the world and says, 
‘Now I have no pain at all. | am my old self again.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna looks at the devotees and his love for them wells up in a 
thousand streams. Like a mother showing her tenderness to her children, he 
touches the faces and chins of Rakhal and Narendra. 


‘Tf the body were to be preserved a few days more...’ 


A few minutes later, he says to ‘M’, ‘If the body were to be preserved a few 
days more, many people would have their spirituality awakened.’ 

He pauses for a few minutes. 

‘But this is not to be. This time the body will not be preserved.’ 

The devotees eagerly await the Master’s next words. 


Such is not the will of God. This time the body will not be preserved lest, finding me 
guileless and foolish, people should take advantage of me, and lest I, guileless and foolish 
as I am, should give away everything to everybody. In this Kaliyuga, you see, people are 
averse to meditation and japa. 


16 April 1886: . . . Since Sri Ramakrishna had to be tended all night, the 
devotees stayed awake by turns. The devotee who tended him, fixed Sri 
Ramakrishna’s mosquito net and then either lay on the mat on the floor or 
spent the night sitting up. Since Sri Ramakrishna got very little sleep on 
account of his illness, his attendant, too, slept very little... 

That evening Sri Ramakrishna was somewhat better . . . 

[Girish came.] Sri Ramakrishna greeted him cordially. 


Master (to Girish): Are you quite well? (Jo Latu) Prepare a smoke for him and give him 
a betel-leaf. 


A few minutes afterwards, he asked Latu to give Girish some refreshments. 
Latu said that they had been sent for. 


Begins worshipping himself 


Sri Ramakrishna was sitting up. A devotee offered him some garlands of 
flowers. Sri Ramakrishna put them around his neck one by one. Was he thus 
worshipping God who dwelt in his heart? The devotees looked at him 
wonderingly. He took two garlands from his neck and gave them to Girish. 

Every now and then Sri Ramakrishna asked whether the refreshments 
had been brought... 

Girish was given the refreshments on a tray. Sri Ramakrishna took a 
grain and Girish accepted the rest as Prasad. He sat in front of the Master 
and began to eat. He needed water to drink. There was an earthen jug in the 
southeast corner of the room. It was the month of April, and the day was 
hot. Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘There is some nice water here.’ 

The Master was so ill that he did not have enough strength even to stand 
up. And what did the disciples see to their utter amazement? They saw him 
leave the bed, completely naked, and move towards the jug! He himself was 
going to pour the water into a tumbler. The devotees were almost frozen 
with fear. The Master poured the water into a glass. He poured a drop or 
two into his hand to see whether it was cool. He found that it was not very 
cool; but since nothing better could be found, he reluctantly gave it to 
Girish... 

Master (to Girish): ‘Woman and gold’ alone is the world. Many people regard money as 
their very life-blood. But however you may show love for money, one day, perhaps, every 
bit of it will slip from your hand. In our part of the country the farmers make narrow 
ridges around their paddy fields. You know what those ridges are. Some farmers make 
ridges with great care all the way around their fields. Such ridges are destroyed by the 
rush of rain-water. But some farmers leave a part of the ridge open and put sod there. The 
water flows through the sod, leaving the field covered with silt after the rain. They reap a 
rich harvest. They alone make good use of their money who spend it for the worship of 
God or the service of holy men and devotees. Their money bears fruit. I cannot eat 


anything offered by physicians. I mean those who traffic in human suffering. Their 
money is blood and pus. 


Sri Ramakrishna mentioned two physicians in this connection... 


17 April 1886: It was the night of the full moon... 

Flowers and sandal-paste were placed before the Master in a flower- 
basket. He sat on his bed and worshipped himself with these offerings. 
Sometimes he placed flowers and sandal-paste on his head, sometimes on 
his throat, sometimes on his heart, and sometimes on his navel... 


... Master (to Narendra): I feel very clearly that there is Someone within me... 
‘Racked with indescribable pain’ 


22 April 1886: ... Singing, conversation, a visitor, Hirananda, all the way 
from Sindh... 

Sri Ramakrishna fell into an inward mood. Hirananda and ‘M’ were 
seated near him. There was complete silence in the room. The Master’s 
body was being racked with indescribable pain. The devotees could not 
bear the sight of this illness; but somehow the Master made them forget his 
suffering. He sat there, his face beaming as if there were no trace of illness 
in his throat. The devotees had placed flowers and garlands before him as 
their loving offerings. He picked up a flower and touched with it first his 
head, then his throat, heart, and navel. To the devotees he seemed a child 
playing with flowers. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to tell the devotees that his divine visions and 
moods were accompanied by the rising of a spiritual current in his body. 

Now he talked to ‘M’. 

Master: 1 don’t remember when the current went up. Now I am in the mood of a child. 
That is why I am playing with the flowers this way. 

Do you know what I see now? I see my body as a frame made of bamboo strips and 
covered with cloth. The frame moves. And it moves because Someone dwells inside it. 


Again, I see the body to be like a pumpkin with the seeds scooped out. Inside this body 
there is no trace of passion or worldly attachment. It is very clean inside, and— 


It became very difficult for Sri Ramakrishna to talk further. He felt very 
weak. ‘M’ quickly guessed what the Master wanted to tell the devotees, and 
said, ‘And you are seeing God inside yourself.’ 


Master: Both inside and outside. The Indivisible Satchidananda—I see it both inside and 
outside. It has merely assumed this sheath [meaning his body] for a support and exists 


both inside and outside. I clearly perceive this... 
You all seem to me to be my kinsmen. I do not look on any of you as a stranger. 
I see you all as so many sheaths, and the heads are moving. 
I notice that when my mind is united with God the suffering of the body is left aside. 
No I perceive only this: the Indivisible Satchidananda is covered with skin, and this 
sore in the throat is on one side of it. 


The Master again fell silent. A few minutes later he said: ‘The attributes of 
matter are superimposed on Spirit, and the attributes of Spirit are 
superimposed on matter. Therefore when the body is ill a man says, “I am 
ill.” 


... Hirananda (to the Master): Please tell us why a devotee of God suffers. 
Master: It is the body that suffers . . . 26 


The swings in his condition from day to day. His solicitude for the disciples. 
The pain that torments him, and yet how he makes his disciples forget that 
he is in pain. The constant talk of God. The growing realization that this 
illness will take its final toll. The distinct feeling that there is Someone 
within, the growing proximity to that Someone—that garlanding of himself. 


‘Why dont you ask Mother to cure you?’ 


‘But why don’t you ask God, why don’t you ask The Mother to cure you of 
this illness?’—that question comes up again and again. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
answers revolve around a few themes: 


¢ I have given my mind to God. How can I now withdraw it from Him and 
ask Him to attend to such a trifling thing as this body? Pandit Shashadhar 
had great love and respect for Sri Ramakrishna. One day he came to see 
the Master at Cossipore when the cancer was in an advanced stage. 
Shashadhar said to the Master, ‘Sir, if you put your mind on your throat a 
little, your cancer will surely be cured.’ The Master answered: ‘How can 
the mind that I have already offered to the Lord be diverted again to the 
body of flesh and blood?’ But still Shashadhar pleaded, ‘Sir, when you 
talk to the Divine Mother, please ask Her to cure your cancer.’ Then the 
Master replied: ‘When I see the Mother of the Universe, I forget my body 
and the universe. So how can I tell the Mother about this insignificant 


body of flesh and blood?’ The pandit was dumbfounded. We too 


remained still. No one spoke a word. 22 


And yet again: I just cannot ask The Mother to cure me. ‘I cannot tell The 
Mother about my illness. I feel ashamed to talk of it.’ 28 


A devotee: You will soon be cured if only you say to the Divine Mother, ‘Mother, please 
make me well.’ 


Master: | cannot ask God to cure my disease. The attitude of the servant-master 
relationship is nowadays less strong in me. Once in a while, I say, ‘O Mother, please 
mend this sheath [his body] of the sword a little.’ But such prayers are also becoming less 
frequent. Nowadays I do not find my ‘I’; I see that it is God alone who resides in this 
sheath. 

... The goswami began the kirtan. Sri Ramakrishna could not control himself. He 
stood up and began to dance with the devotees. The physician watched the whole 
29 


scene... 
* God has given me this illness. He will decide how it shall proceed. As 
usual, Dr Sarkar is arguing with him: But then why do you ask us doctors 
to cure your illness? 


Doctor: Let me ask you something. Why do you ask me to cure your illness? 


Master: | talk that way as long as I am conscious of the ‘jar’ of the ‘ego’. Think of a vast 
ocean filled with water on all sides. A jar is immersed in it. There is water both inside and 
outside the jar; but the water does not become one unless the jar is broken. It is God who 
has kept this ‘jar’ of the ‘ego’ in me. 

The doctor keeps arguing. ‘Do you mean to say that God is playing tricks on us?’ he 
asks. 


Master (smiling): It is God who has kept this ‘ego’ in us. All this is His play. His Jila. A 
king has four sons. They are all princes; but when they play, one becomes a minister, 
another a police officer, and so on. Though a prince, he plays a police officer. 


(To the doctor) Listen. If you realise the Atman you will see the truth of all I have said. 
All doubts will disappear after the vision of God. 


Doctor: But is it ever possible to get rid of all doubts? 


Master: Learn from me as much as I have told you. But if you want to know more, you 


must pray to God in solitude. Ask Him why He has so ordained . . . 30 


A few days later, the doctor is back on the subject. 


30 October 1885: Dr Sarkar is present as are devotees and disciples. At one 
point, the doctor again reminds Sri Ramakrishna that talking and samadhi 
ageravate his illness—even as he engages the Master in conversation! The 
doctor then says what others have been saying repeatedly: why does Sri 
Ramakrishna not cure his own illness, why does he not ask God to cure his 
illness? “You have now fallen into the clutches of the cotton-carder. You 
had better speak to the carder. I am just quoting your own words.’ 


Master: There is nothing for me to say. 


Doctor: Why not? We lie in the lap of God. We feel free with Him. To whom should we 
speak about our illness if not to Him? 


Master: Right you are. Once in a while I try to speak to Him about it, but I do not 
succeed. 


Doctor: Why should you even speak to Him? Does He not know of it? 


Master (smiling): A Mussalman, while saying his prayers, shouted: ‘O Allah! O Allah!’ 
Another person said to him: ‘You are calling on Allah. That’s all right. But why are you 
shouting like that? Don’t you know that He hears the sound of the anklets on the feet of 
an ant?’ 

When the mind is united with God, one sees Him very near, in one’s own heart. But 
you must remember one thing. The more you realize this unity, the farther your mind is 
drawn from worldly things. There is the story of Vilwamangal in the Bhaktamala. He 
used to visit a prostitute. One night he was very late in going to her house. He had been 
detained at home by the shraddha ceremony of his father and mother. In his hands he was 
carrying the food offered in the ceremony, to feed his mistress. His whole soul was so set 
on the woman that he was not at all conscious of his movements. He didn’t even know 
how he was walking. There was a yogi seated on the path, meditating on God with his 
eyes closed. Vilwamangal stepped on him. The yogi became angry and cried out: ‘What? 
Are you blind? I have been thinking of God, and you step on my body!’ ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir,’ said Vilwamangal, ‘but may I ask something? I have been unconscious 
thinking of a prostitute, and you are conscious of the outer world though thinking of God. 
What kind of meditation is that?’ In the end Vilwamangal renounced the world and went 
away in order to worship God. He said to the prostitute: “You are my guru. You have 
taught me how to yearn for God.’ He addressed the prostitute as his mother and gave her 


up... 24 


Once one has given his mind to God, how can he withdraw it for such a 
trifling thing as this body? Once one sees everything as God, how can 
consciousness of one’s body as a separate entity remain? 


‘Tf you won t ask God, why don t you cure yourself?’ 


But, all right, if he couldn’t bother The Mother to cure his illness, why 
couldn’t he cure it himself? Here again, his answers revolved around a few 
themes: 


¢ But what is this body? Just a trifling thing, just a pillowcase, just a paper 
doll. Ram Chandra Datta was a householder disciple. Recalling the last 
days of Sri Ramakrishna at Cossipore, he wrote: 


Although the Master was in terrible pain he was always joyful. We never saw him sad or 
worried. He talked about God to anyone who came to see him. If someone asked about 
his health, he would say: ‘Let the body and pain take care of each other. O my mind, you 
stay in bliss.” Many times the devotees implored the Master, ‘Sir, if you do not cure 
yourself, no one can cure you.’ The Master always answered calmly: ‘I see that the body 


is like a paper doll, and it has a hole in its throat. What shall I do with it?’ 32 


¢ Sri Ramakrishna decried occult powers and striving to acquire them. And 
he regarded the curing of illness as exercising occult powers. 


23 October 1885: ... Suddenly, Sri Ramakrishna was overwhelmed with a 
strange mood. He placed a pillow on his lap. Filled with maternal love, he 
began to caress it and hold it to his breast as if it were his child. He was in 
an ecstatic mood. His face lighted with a childlike smile. He put on his 
cloth in a strange manner. The devotees looked at him in amazement .. . 

He begins recounting his spiritual experiences . . . 

The conversation turns to omens and miracles—he has always belittled 
the latter. 


Yes, people lay ailing children down on the ground where men chant the name of God, in 
order that they may be cured; or people cure disease through occult powers. All this is 
miracle-working. Only those whose spiritual experience is extremely shallow call on God 
for the healing of disease . . . 

... As long as there is body, one should take care of it. But I find that the body is quite 
separate from the Self. When a man rids himself of his love for ‘woman’ and ‘gold’, he 
clearly perceives that the body is one thing and the Self another. When the milk inside the 
coconut is all dried up, the kernel becomes separated from the shell; you feel the kernel 
rattling inside when you shake the coconut. Or it is just like a sword and its sheath. The 
sword is one thing and the sheath is another . . . 

... Once, a long time ago, I was very ill. I was sitting in the Kali temple. I felt like 
praying to the Divine Mother to cure my illness, but I couldn’t do so directly in my own 
name. I said to Her, ‘Mother, Hriday asks me to tell You about my illness.’ I could not 
proceed any further. At once there flashed into my mind the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society, and a human skeleton strung together with wire. I said to Her, ‘Please tighten the 


wire of my body like that, so that I may go about singing Your name and glories.’ It is 
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impossible for me to ask for occult powers . . 
° As everything that happens is as God has willed it, to seek to cure ones 
illness by using the powers that God has given one would be to act God, 
and that is sacrilege. 


1 September 1885: A long day, with many exchanges. 

‘... After bathing, Sri Ramakrishna wrapped himself in a towel and with 
folded hands saluted the deities in the temples from afar. He could not go to 
the temples because of his illness . . .. A devotee who looked upon him as 
her Gopal, and was therefore known as ‘Gopal Ma’, brings him some food. 
‘She said to the Master sorrowfully, “But you won’t eat any of it.’” 


Master: You see I am ill. 
Gopal Ma: That is my bad luck. Please take a little in your hand. 


Master: Please give me your blessing. 


A visitor wants to know if a man is born again. Sri Ramakrishna cites what 
the Gita says. 


The visitor: ‘I could believe in rebirth only if an eye-witness told me about it.’ Sri 
Ramakrishna exclaims: ‘I don’t know about that, my dear sir. I cannot cure my own 
illness, and you ask me to tell you what happens after death!’ . . . 


Girish arrives, drunk as is the case so often. He is weeping as he enters the 
room, ‘M’ records. 

He weeps as he places his head on Sri Ramakrishna’s feet. 

Sri Ramakrishna affectionately pats him on the back. Always indulgent 
towards Girish, he says to a devotee, ‘Prepare a smoke for him.’ 

Girish raises his head and says with folded hands, ‘You alone are the 
Perfect Brahman! If that is not so, everything 1s false.’ 

‘It is such a pity that I could not be of any service to you.’ He utters these 
words with a tenderness that made several devotees weep. 

Girish tries an indirect route to get the Master to pledge to cure himself. 

Girish continues: ‘O Lord! Please grant me the boon that I may serve you 
for a year. Who cares for salvation? One finds it everywhere. I spit on it. 
Please tell me that you will accept my service for one year.’ 


Master: People around here are not good. Some may criticise you. 
Girish: | don’t care. Please tell— 
Master: All right. You may serve me when I go to your house— 


Girish: No, it is not that. I want to serve you here. 


Girish is insistent. The Master says, ‘Well, that depends on God’s will.’ 
Referring to the Master’s throat trouble, Girish says, ‘Please say, “Let it 
be cured.” All right, I shall thrash it out. Kali! Kali!’ 


Master: You will hurt me. 


Girish: O throat, be cured! (He blows at the throat like an exorcist.) Are you not all right? 
If you aren’t cured by this time, you certainly will be if I have any devotion to your feet. 
Say that you are cured. 


Master (sharply): Leave me alone. I can’t say those things. I can’t ask the Divine Mother 
to cure my illness. All right. I shall be cured if it is the will of God. 


Girish: You are trying to fool me. All depends on your will. 


Master: Shame! Never say that again. I look on myself as a devotee of Krishna, not as 
Krishna Himself. You may think as you like. You may look on your Guru as God. 
Nevertheless, it is wrong to talk as you are talking. You must not talk that way again. 


Girish: Please say you will be cured. 


Master: Very well, if that pleases you. 


Girish was still under the influence of drink . . . 34 


The karma of people who touched him 


But why has he got this terrible illness in the first place? This mystery 
troubles every disciple and devotee more than anything else. The standard 
explanation that is repeated time and again is a non-sequitur: ‘When God 
assumes human form as an avatar, s/he subjects herself/himself to all the 
limitations of a human being, of a human body.’ That is not quite the way 
the myths proceed: after all, Sri Rama and Sri Krishna—to say nothing of 
Sri Hanuman flying through the skies, and carrying an entire mountain— 
and so many others are said to have done so many things that ordinary, even 
extraordinary humans cannot do; yet, when it came to dying, they died 
more or less like anyone else. 

The disciples and devotees apart, on occasion Sri Ramakrishna himself 
expressed puzzlement at the disease having struck him: 


20 September 1885: Dr Rakhal has arrived with ‘M’. On being reminded 
how Dr Sarkar had pressed his tongue as if he were a cow, the physician 
says, ‘I shall not hurt you, sir.” He examines Sri Ramakrishna, and makes 
out the prescription. 
Sri Ramakrishna is talking. 

Master [to the devotees]: Well, people ask why, if I am such a holy person, I should be 

ill. 

Tarak: Bhagwan Das Babaji too was ill and bed-ridden a long time. 

Master: But look at Dr Madhu. At the age of sixty he carries food to the house of his 

mistress; and he has no illness. 35 
A devotee gives what became the standard explanation—the explanation for 
the travails Jesus endured: ‘vicarious atonement’. ‘Sir, your illness is for the 
sake of others,’ the devotee says. “You take upon yourself the sins of those 


who come to you. You fall ill because you accept their sins.’ 2° 

On several occasions, Sri Ramakrishna himself attributed the cancer to 
his having taken on the sins of others, especially of those whom he touched 
or the sins of the many, many more who touched him—as at the Panighat 
religious festival. Sri Sarada Devi recalled both the extent of his suffering, 
and his explanation for it: 


At the time of his illness, the Master expressed a desire to eat an amlaki fruit. Durga 
Charan procured some after searching for three days without any food or sleep. The 
Master then asked him to take his meal, and he himself took some rice in order that the 
food would be prasad. I said to the Master: ‘You are taking rice quite well. Why, then, 
should your meal consist only of farina pudding? You should take rice rather than 
pudding.’ ‘No, no,’ he said. ‘I would rather take farina during these last days of my life.’ 
It was such unbearable suffering for him to eat even the farina! Every now and then he 
would throw it up through his nose. 

The Master used to say, ‘I have been suffering for all of you. I have taken upon myself 
the miseries of the whole world.’ The Master suffered as he had taken on himself the sins 


of Girish. 37 


Ramlal Chattopadhyay was Sri Ramakrishna’s nephew—the son of his 
elder brother. He was among those who attended on the Master during his 
final days at Cossipore: 

At the Cossipore garden house during the Master’s last illness, Swami Niranjanananda 


would sit on the staircase to prevent anyone from entering the Master’s room. But the 
Master told his disciples to allow me to visit him at any time. One day when I went to see 


him he got up and told me: ‘Ramlal, my hands and feet are burning. Please bring some 
Ganges water and sprinkle it on me.’ He was extremely restless. I asked, ‘What 


happened?’ He replied: ‘I came into this world secretly with a few close devotees, 38 and 


now Ram [Ram Chandra Datta] is spreading my name. He brings all sorts of people here 
and asks me to touch and bless them. How much burden can I carry? I got this disease by 
taking the sins of these people upon myself. Look, I shall not stay in this world any 
longer.’ I consoled him: ‘No, no. You will not have to receive any visitors or touch 
anybody.’ Then I brought the Ganga water and washed his hands and feet, and gradually 
» 39 


he calmed down. 
‘It may be asked why the Master had cancer,’ Swami Abhedananda, a great 
scholar and one of the original disciples, wrote. ‘It 1s very difficult to 
answer this question. Once while staying at the Syampukur house the 
Master said, “The Divine Mother has shown me that people are getting rid 
of their sins by touching my feet. I am absorbing the results of their sinful 
actions, so I am suffering this terrible cancer.” This is called vicarious 
atonement,’ Swami Abhedananda added. ‘Jesus Christ also suffered this 


way.’ 40 


An unintended curse 


Both Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Sarada Devi also attributed the cancer to a 
curse—a curse uttered by, of all persons, his elder brother, and accidentally 
at that. Sri Sarada Devi recalled the incident: 


Karma alone is responsible for our misery and happiness. Even the Master had to suffer 
from the effect of karma. Once his elder brother was drinking water while delirious. The 
Master snatched the glass out of his hand after he had drunk just a little. The brother 
became angry and said: ‘You have stopped me from drinking water. You will also suffer 
likewise. You will also feel such pain in your throat.’ The Master said: ‘Brother, I did not 
mean to injure you. You are ill. Water will harm you. That is why I have taken the glass 
away. Why have you, then, cursed me in this manner?’ The brother said, weeping: ‘I do 
not know, brother. Those words have come from my mouth. They cannot but bear fruit.’ 
At the time of his illness the Master told me, ‘I have got this ulcer in my throat because of 
that curse.’ I said to him in reply, ‘How can a person possibly live if such a thing as this 
can happen to you?’ The Master remarked: ‘My brother was a righteous man. His words 


must come true. Can the words of anyone and everyone be thus fulfilled?’ 41 


From the moment the illness erupted, the young Narendra was the one 
person who looked upon it as merely the illness that it was; the Master’s 
body is like the body of any other human being, and 1s, therefore, subject to 


the illnesses that may plague others, he told his fellow disciples even as 
they sought esoteric causes. 


To what purpose? 


The cause apart, soon disciples and devotees, and Sri Ramakrishna himself 
began to see a purpose in the cancer. He has been inflicted with the disease 
so as to knit the disciples together into an Order, they said, and so did he: 
‘One day [this is when he had been moved to the house in Cossipore] the 
Master told us: “This cancer in my throat is a ruse. It is because of this that 


you have gathered together.”’ 44 You have been inflicted with such a mortal 
disease so as to sift the outer from the inner circle of devotees, ‘M’ told Sn 
Ramakrishna one day in the course of an extended exchange, to which we 
shall soon return. 


‘M’: There is yet another purpose in this illness. It is the final sifting of disciples . . . 


Sri Ramakrishna agreed. ‘M’ proceeded to describe the change that he has 
observed in the devotees and disciples—of how their devotion has 
deepened, how they have overcome almost insurmountable obstacles to be 
there and serve Sri Ramakrishna. Sri Ramakrishna became abstracted. After 
he came down to ordinary consciousness, he returned to this idea, and said: 
What you said about the sifting of disciples was right: this illness is showing who belong 
to the inner circle and who to the outer. Those who are living here, renouncing the world, 


belong to the inner circle; and those who pay occasional visits and ask, ‘How are you, 
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sir?’ belong to the outer circle... 
But the main point that ‘M’ was making in this particular exchange was a 
different one, one which Sri Ramakrishna endorsed wholeheartedly: 

M.: Your suffering is no doubt great; but it has a deep meaning. 

Master: What is it? 


M.: A change is coming over your mind. It is being directed towards the formless aspect 
of God. Even your ‘ego’ of knowledge is vanishing. 


Master: That is true. My teaching of others is coming to an end. I cannot give any more 
instructions. I see that everything is Rama Himself. And sometimes I say to myself, 
“Whom shall I teach?’ 


Regaining consciousness of the outer world he said to ‘M’: I saw everything passing 
from form to formlessness. I want to tell you all the things I saw, but I cannot. Well, this 
tendency of mine towards formlessness is only a sign of my nearing dissolution. Isn’t that 
so? 


M. (wonderingly): It may be. 


Master: Even now | am seeing the Formless Indivisible Satchidananda—just like that . . . 
44 


But I have suppressed my feelings with great difficulty ...—= 
As he moved closer and closer to the state of non-duality, he began to speak 
more and more of the identity of his inner being with the formless God. 


15 March 1886: About seven o’clock in the morning Sri Ramakrishna felt a 
little better. He talked to the devotees, sometimes in a whisper, sometimes 
by signs... 

Master (to the devotees): ‘Do you know what I see now? I see that it is God Himself who 

has become all this. It seems to me that men and other living beings are made of leather, 

and that it is God Himself who, dwelling inside the leather cases, moves the hands, the 

feet, the heads. I had a similar vision once before, when I saw houses, gardens, roads, 

men, cattle—all made of one substance; it was as if they were all made of wax. I see that 


it is God Himself who has become the block, the executioner, and the victim of the 
sacrifice.’ 


As he describes this staggering experience, in which he realizes in full the 
identity of all within the One Being, he is overwhelmed with emotion and 
exclaims, ‘Uf! What a vision.’ 

Immediately, Sri Ramakrishna goes into samadhi. He completely forgets 
his body and the outer world. 

The devotees again implore him to ‘speak to God that He may preserve 
your body for some time more’. ‘That depends on God’s will,’ Sri 
Ramakrishna replies. 

Narendra, so far has he come from his agnosticism and scepticism, 
remarks, ‘Your will and God’s will have become one.’ 

‘And nothing will happen if I speak to God,’ Sri Ramakrishna tells the 
young disciples. “Now I see that I and the Mother have become one. For 
fear of her sister-in-law, Radha said to Krishna, “Please dwell in my heart.” 
But when, later on, she became very eager for a vision of Krishna—so 
eager that her heart pined and panted for her Beloved—He would not come 
out.’ 


... The devotees sit without uttering a word. 


Master: Alas! To whom should I say all this? Who will understand me? 
Pausing for a few minutes, he says, ‘God becomes man, an avatar, and comes to earth 
with His devotees. And the devotees leave the world with Him.’ 


Rakhal: Therefore we pray that you may not go away and leave us behind. 


Sri Ramakrishna smiles and says, ‘A band of minstrels suddenly appears, 
dances, and sings, and it departs in the same sudden manner. They come 
and they return, but none recognizes them.’ 

The Master and the devotees smile. 

After a few minutes he says, ‘Suffering is inevitable when one assumes a 
human body. Every now and then I say to myself, “May I not have to come 
back to earth again!” But there is something else. After enjoying sumptuous 
feasts outside, one does not relish cheap home cooking. Besides, this 
assuming of a human body is for the sake of the devotees.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna looks at Narendra very tenderly . . . 

The Master begins teaching Narendra Brahmajnana . . . The illness that 


is consuming him is forgotten for the day... © 


As this experience of oneness with the God inside him became more and 
more intense, Sri Ramakrishna began acting accordingly. Devotees would 
bring garlands and flowers and sandal paste: he would use them seemingly 
to worship himself—touching them to his head, to his throat, to his heart, to 


his navel 2°... 


The disciples watched all this in awe, but also with foreboding. And there 
were reasons for that. 


Foreboding 


From time to time Sri Ramakrishna had been prophesying his passing away. 
At first, his remarks were elliptical, sometimes they seemed to relate to a 
distant future and therefore did not trigger alarm. Swami Saradananda 
recalled some omens to which Sri Ramakrishna had alluded early on: 

The Master had said to the Holy Mother four or five years before he had the throat 

disease: ‘When I shall take food out of anybody’s and everybody’s hand, pass nights in 


Calcutta, and give a portion of my food to anyone else first and then take the rest myself, 
know that the time of my passing away is fast approaching.’ The course of events was 


actually turning out to be as predicted, even some time before he contracted the disease in 
his throat. Invited to the houses of people in Calcutta, the Master was now taking all 
kinds of food, except boiled rice, out of the hand of anybody and everybody. He 
accidentally spent nights also at Balaram Babu’s house now and then. As Narendra was 
ill with dyspepsia and did not come to the Master at Dakshineswar for many days, 
thinking that there could be no arrangement for his diet there, one day the Master had him 
brought in the morning, fed him early with a part of the rice and soup cooked for him, 
and took the rest himself. The Holy Mother objected to this and expressed the desire that 
she should cook for the Master again, when he said, ‘My mind did not shrink from giving 
a portion of the food first to Naren. So there will be no harm in that. You need not cook 
again.’ The Holy Mother said later, ‘Although the Master said so, I felt uneasy on 


remembering his words spoken long ago.’ 47 


As time goes by, the omens he alludes to become more specific. They are 
still in Dakshineswar: 


One afternoon I went to Dakshineswar to see the Master. He was seated alone in his 
room. After bowing down to him, I sat on the floor, and he said to me: ‘Look, I told the 
Divine Mother that I couldn’t talk to people anymore. I asked her to give a little power to 
Girish, Vijay, Kedar, Mahendra, and Ram. They will prepare the minds of newcomers 
through spiritual instructions, and I shall then give them spiritual experience with a 
touch.’ I was dumbfounded. At the time I could not understand why the Master had said 
that. Who knew then that he was preparing to depart from the world? A few days later the 


Master started feeling a pain in his throat... 48 


In the following months, however, he linked such remarks explicitly with 
his approaching demise. He had forbidden his devotees and disciples from 
speaking of him as an avatar, as an incarnation of God: when many come to 
know me to be an incarnation of God, my time of passing away would have 
come, he would warn them. To start with, Girish was the one who began 
telling one and all that the Master was indeed the incarnation of God. He 
did this unwittingly, the disciples allowed: 


But the greatest of its [of excessive and demonstrative emotionalism] causes presented 
itself when Girishchandra gave his spiritual ‘power of attorney’ to the Master and, fully 
convinced that the Master was the incarnation of the age, was preaching it at the top of 
his voice to one and all with great joy and enthusiasm. Although many had had that idea 
regarding the Master, all of them obeyed his ban on revealing it. For the Master had been 
warning them for a long time to regard that as the time for his passing away when many 
would come to know him as an incarnation of God. But Girishchandra was made of a 
different stuff. He could never in his life conceal any thought or action of his, good or 
bad. He, therefore, could not obey the interdict of the Master... But Girish could not be 
blamed, Saradananda recorded, as he firmly believed that ‘He who had assumed a body 
to arrest the decline of religion prevalent for a long time and to set the wheel of religion 
moving anew, and who was undergoing voluntarily the miseries of birth, old age, etc., in 


order that the Jivas suffering from all the “three miseries” 49 might find a refuge in Him, 


could not possibly pass away before His desired work was completed. He was, therefore, 
not to blame if he invited people to take refuge in the Master and to have peace and 


divine bliss like himself.’ 50 


But during the eight months at the Cossipore house, while he concentrated 
mainly on giving instructions to the small band of disciples for their 
spiritual advancement, Sri Ramakrishna himself began to refer to this 
revelation again and again, and to forecast that when he himself discloses 
his nature explicitly, his time would have come. Mahendranath Gupta 
described the turn of events with an arresting simile: 


On Friday, December 11 [1885], Sri Ramakrishna was moved to a beautiful house at 
Cossipore, a suburb of Calcutta. The house was situated in a garden covering about five 
acres of land and abounding in fruit-trees and flowering plants. Here the final curtain fell 
on the Master’s life. 

At Cossipore he set himself with redoubled energy to the completion of the work of 
spiritual ministration he had begun long before at Dakshineswar. Realizing that the end of 
his physical life was approaching, he gave away his spiritual treasures without stint to 
one and all. He was like one of those fruit-sellers who bring their fruit to the market- 
place, bargain at first about the prices, but then towards sunset, when the market is about 
to close, give away the fruit indiscriminately. Here his disciples saw the greatest 
manifestation of his spiritual powers. Here they saw the fulfilment of his prophecies 
about his own end: ‘I shall make the whole thing public before I go.’ ‘When people in 
large numbers come to know and whisper about the greatness of this body, the Mother 
will take it back.’ ‘The devotees will be sifted into the inner and outer circles towards the 
end.’ And so on. Here he predicted that a band of young disciples, with Narendranath as 
their leader, would in due course renounce the world and devote themselves to the 
el 


realization of God and the service of humanity... 
Looking at the change that was coming over him—that his mind was 
transiting from God-with-form to Formlessness—Sri Ramakrishna let it be 
known, as we have seen in his exchange with ‘M’ above, that it was yet 
another ‘sign of my nearing dissolution’. And there were other indications 
also, he pointed out. In the same exchange, they talked about disciples and 
devotees being sifted into an inner and an outer circle. Sri Ramakrishna 
went on to describe his spiritual experiences, the visions he has had in the 
past, of the entreaties he made to Mother Kali, and then added: 


It was revealed to me in a vision that during my last ten days I should have to live on 
pudding. During my present illness my wife was one day feeding me with pudding. I 


burst into tears and said, ‘Is this my living on pudding near the end, and so painfully!’ 52 


The ailment continued to advance. Sri Ramakrishna was now almost wholly 
confined to his bed. At times, he worried that even with help he would no 
longer be able to make his way to the bathroom—‘But here I am, your 
sweeper,’ said a disciple, asking him not to worry about that eventuality. 
‘The frequent bleeding in the Master’s throat reduced his body to a 
skeleton,’ Mahendranath Gupta recalled. ‘. . . the Master’s body was so 
emaciated that it appeared like a bow .. .” Of course, this extreme torment 
also served as a lesson: ‘By enduring this physical pain, he showed 
humanity that physical suffering is inevitable when one takes a body, and 
that there is no escape from it.’ And he showed a way out too: ‘The Master 
was in terrible pain, but he never forgot God even for a minute. This is 
possible only when one attains supreme love. Whenever he listened to a 
song or talked about God, his mind would transcend the body and merge 
into God-consciousness. Saying “Mother, Mother,” the Master would lose 
outer consciousness.’ Mahendranath then added an inference which is 
certainly discouraging: ‘This state is possible only for an incarnation of God 


and none else.’ = 


Every day, every night was filled with anxiety and melancholy—the 
intense spiritual practices to which the disciples devoted every moment they 
could were the sole diversion. 


‘But if you pass away, what can I get?’ 


By signs, by what he could occasionally whisper, by the time he spent 
instructing Narendra alone, having asked the others to leave the room, Sri 
Ramakrishna made it clear repeatedly that Narendra was going to be the 
leader of the small band. In turn, Narendra longed for the lofty experience 


—Nirvikalpa Samadhi. *4 He implored the Master time and time again to 
enable him to have that peak experience. Sri Ramakrishna always put him 
off: ‘When I am well, I will give you everything you ask of me,’ he said at 
last. 

‘But if you pass away, what can I get?’ Narendra blurted out. 

“What is he speaking?’ Sri Ramakrishna said as if to himself. 

Given his love for Narendra and knowing how sincere his yearning was, 
the Master’s annoyance soon evaporated. ‘Well, boy, what do you want?’ he 


asked. 

‘I wish to remain immersed in Samadhi for five-six days at a time,’ 
Narendra replied, ‘and then return to the sense-plain for a short while if 
only to maintain the body, and then revert to that state of blessedness.’ 

‘Fie! For shame,’ Sri Ramakrishna reprimanded him. ‘You are such a big 
receptacle. Does it befit you to speak like that! I thought you were like a 
huge banyan-tree and would give shelter to thousands of weary souls. 
Instead you are seeking your own mukti. Do not think of such small things, 
my boy...’ 

One evening, as Sri Ramakrishna lay in his room on the first floor, 
Narendra was lying down in a room on the ground floor, meditating. 
Suddenly he felt that a light had been placed behind his head. Soon, while 
he was aware of his head, he could not perceive his body. He shouted to an 
older disciple who was also meditating, ‘Gopal-da, Gopal-da, where is my 
body? Where is my body?’ ‘Why, Naren, there it is. It is there,’ Gopal 
replied. As Narendra kept asking for his body, Gopal got alarmed. He 
shouted for the other disciples. They rushed to the room. By now, 
Narendra’s body had become rigid, and appeared lifeless. They called out to 
him. They prodded him. They shook his body. But Narendra remained 
unaware and lifeless. 

They did not know what to do. They rushed up the steps to the Master’s 
room. They found Sri Ramakrishna ‘in a state of intense calm and his 
countenance . . . deeply serious. He seemed to have foreknowledge of what 
had happened. They spoke hurriedly and excitedly at one and the same 
time.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna smiled, and addressed Gopal: ‘Let him be! Let him be! 
He has teased me long to reach that state.’ 

It was around | a.m. that Narendra regained ordinary awareness. Once he 
was able to climb up to the first floor, he was taken to the Master’s room. 
Looking deeply into the eyes of his disciple, Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Now, 
then, the Mother has shown you everything. Just as treasure is locked up in 
the box, so will this realization you have just had be kept under lock, and 
the key remains with me. Now you have work to do. When you have 
finished my work, the treasure-box will again be unlocked; and you will 
know everything even as you have just known.’ 


‘Noren will pass away only at his own will,’ Sri Ramakrishna told the 
other disciples. ‘The moment Noren realizes who he is, he will refuse to 
stay a moment longer in the body .. .’ And then, the authors wrote, 
‘Turning to the depth of his own soul, Sri Ramakrishna prayed, “O Mother! 
Keep this realization of Advaita-Jnana covered up in Noren! I have much 
work to be done by him.’”’ 

Sri Ramakrishna continues to instruct the disciples, especially Narendra. 
One day, as Narendra comes out of his meditation, he sees Sri Ramakrishna 
in tears: ‘O my Noren! My Noren! Now I am really a fakir, a penniless 
beggar, having given away my very all and everything to you! By the force 
of this power, this Shakti, transmitted by me to you great things will be 
done by you in this world; and after that only will you go back.’ Narendra 
burst into tears... 


‘He who was Rama and Krishna .. .’ 


Months pass: the same sequence—excruciating pain, ever diminishing 
ability to swallow, communicating by signs, the occasional whisper. 

Just two days before Sri Ramakrishna’s passing away, Narendra is sitting 
by the bed. ‘He has said he is Divinity Incarnate,’ he thinks. ‘If he now says 
in the throes of death, in this terrible moment of human anguish and 
physical pain, “I am the God Incarnate,” then I will believe!’ 

‘It was just a dare he had ventured to make in the innermost recesses of 
his own mind, without thinking for one single moment as to the results,’ the 
authors wrote. 

Suddenly the Master turned towards Narendra, and ‘summoning all his 
energy’, said, ‘O my Noren, are you not convinced! He who was Rama and 
Krishna is now Ramakrishna in this body—not, however, from the 


standpoint of your Vedanta, but literally so.’ = 


Two days later was 1 January 1886. Ramlal, Sri Ramakrishna’s nephew, 
is attending on him. ‘The Master said to me, “Ramlal, today I feel better. 
Let us go for a walk in the courtyard.” “Yes, you look better. Let us go.” 

They go down the stairs, into the open area. Some disciples and some lay 
devotees are there. Seeing the Master, they rush to him. He goes into 
ecstasy. The devotees shower flowers on him. He blesses them, one by one. 


He touches the chest of some of them. ‘What more can I say to you?’ he 
exclaims. ‘Be illumined.’ 

He has cast the secret to the winds. 

Lakshmi Devi was Sri Ramakrishna’s niece. She had been widowed at a 
very young age, and had then joined Sri Sarada Devi in serving the Master. 
She described an incident of the last day: 


I still remember the day he passed away at the Cossipore garden house. He was seated on 
his bed, leaning against a pillow. It was noon. Everyone was silent. We thought that his 
voice was completely gone, but as soon as the Mother and I entered his room he slowly 
whispered: “You have come. Listen, I am going somewhere across the water, a long 
distance.’ The Mother burst into tears. Again he whispered: ‘Don’t worry. They [pointing 
to the disciples] will look after you just as they are taking care of me. Keep watch over 
Lakshmi. She will be your companion.’ Even now I remember his face on that last day. 


He was seated on his bed, merged in samadhi, with tears rolling down his cheeks. 56 


Samadhi? Death? 


For long, the disciples felt that he had gone into samadhi—after all, he used 
to be in that state for hours and, earlier, even for two to three days at a 
stretch. Swami Abhedananda described the penultimate events: 


The day Sri Ramakrishna began to haemorrhage, Narendra, Rakhal, Niranjan, and I were 
present, as well as others. The loss of blood made him terribly weak. A few days later, on 
16 August 1886, at 1:06 a.m. (actually 1:02), the Master passed away. We saw the Master 
suddenly merge into samadhi as usual. His eyes remained fixed on the tip of his nose. 
Narendra began to chant ‘Om’ aloud, and we all joined him. We expected the Master to 
come back from samadhi soon and regain normal consciousness. We waited for hours and 
comforted each other, remembering that the Master had once been in samadhi for three 
days and three nights, and had then returned to the normal plane. We told ourselves that 
perhaps that might happen this time. But as the whole night passed and his outer 
consciousness did not return, we lost hope and were at a loss about what to do. The Holy 
Mother was informed. She came upstairs and, sitting by the side of the Master’s bed, 


cried out, ‘Mother, where have you gone?’ It was a heartrending scene. ai 


Ramlal, his elder brother’s son, who, as we saw, used to attend on Sri 
Ramakrishna was not present at the time. He described what happened: 


I was sleeping in his [Sri Ramakrishna’s] room at Dakshineswar. At two o’clock in the 
morning Senior Gopal and somebody else [Latu] came from Cossipore and knocked on 
my door. They told me: ‘Swamiji [Vivekananda] has asked us to bring you to Cossipore 
immediately. No one present there can ascertain whether the Master is in deep Samadhi 
or he has actually given up his body. Swamiji said that since you lived constantly with the 


Master for so many years, you would be able to judge his condition correctly.’ I burst into 
tears and rushed to Cossipore with them. I saw the Master lying flat on his back. His gaze 
was steady, and he seemed to be smiling. I said: ‘I see signs of samadhi. But I suggest 
that we call Captain [Vishwanath Upadhyay], who is also very knowledgeable.’ Swamiji 
immediately sent somebody to call him. When Captain came he also recognized the signs 
of samadhi. He suggested that ghee be rubbed on the Master’s backbone. At first his 
spine felt slightly warm, but gradually it turned cold. Captain realized then that it was 
mahasamadhi and that the Master had passed away. The Master had gone into samadhi at 
one o’clock in the morning. By noon his face was starting to dry out and his eyes 


gradually closed. I heard that at the last moment the Master had said only ‘Ma’. 58 


The disciples had spent the night chanting the name of God. By 10 o’clock, 
Dr Mahendralal Sarkar had arrived. ‘He checked the Master’s pulse and 
examined him carefully. Then he declared that the Master had breathed his 
last a half hour earlier and that rubbing [ghee along his spine in the hope of 
reviving his consciousness] would not be of any use .. .’ 


Two photographs, and the vital lesson 


Dr Sarkar ‘gave Rs 10 so a photograph could be taken and then left with a 
heavy heart. At that time we all felt completely helpless. We felt our entire 


source of strength and hope had gone .. .” >2 


The Bengal Photographers Studio took two photographs. And there is 
something important to be learnt from them too. 

Analysing the two photographs that were taken after Sri Ramakrishna’s 
death, Swami Vidyatmananda wrote: 


The pictures show the following: Ramakrishna’s body is lying somewhat on the left side 
of the decorated cot. The face looks very thin. The eyes are half-closed and the arms lie 
against the body. The right leg is above the left leg. Sandal paste has been placed on the 
forehead and garlands hung around the neck. . . 

Readers . . . are likely to have seen a part of Picture 4 or 5 [the two pictures in 
question]. The upper portion, showing the devotees only, has been printed very often in 
books about Sri Ramakrishna. But in books sponsored by the Ramakrishna Order it has 
been traditional to omit the lower portion of the photo, in which Sri Ramakrishna’s body 
is shown—the reason being that devotees will find it too painful to see the emaciated 
condition of the body. And to the devotee it is inconceivable to think of Sri Ramakrishna 


as being dead. 60 


I am most grateful for being given prints of the two photographs to be 
reproduced in this book. As will be evident, the Master’s body has indeed 


been reduced to a skeleton—ravaged as it is by bleeding over a prolonged 
period, and eventually by cancer. That is the minor lesson, the one that the 
Buddha had his disciples see: that the bodies of even the greatest and 
noblest of persons end up just like those of us ordinary mortals. The more 
important lesson lies in the reluctance of the followers of Sri Ramakrishna 
to look at the entire picture: so extreme 1s this reluctance that when, while 
discussing this matter with a Bengali colleague, I showed him the prints, he 
was astonished; he said that the photographs are of the utmost importance 
as many devotees insist that Sri Ramakrishna never died ‘because there is 
no proof of his death’. By such reluctance, do we not betray how far we still 
are from two of the central lessons that Sri Ramakrishna, indeed that every 
teacher in our tradition has taught? First, that we must learn to look at death 
in the face; and, second, that we must not attach much importance to the 
body, especially of the Master? That it is his life which is his message, to 
use Gandhiji’s words, that it is not his body but his teaching that is the 
treasure? 

We will soon see how the Buddha, and commentators like Buddhaghosa 
strain to rid us of this conflation: of a master with his body, of ourselves 
with our bodies. And the reason for this is manifest. When a master’s body 
is out of reach—when he has died, when he is far away—we pray to a 
representation of it, an idol or picture of it. And the prayer is almost 
invariably for some worldly boon, for mitigating some worldly misfortune. 
Three mal-effects are at once obvious. Devotion to the body of the master 
takes us away from his teaching, from living by his teaching. Second, it 
diverts us from higher goals—the very ones which the master taught us to 
focus on. And, finally, it makes us even more dependent on him: if we had 
not been so attached to his body, and through that to representations of his 
body, his passing away could in fact have compelled us to at last do what he 
had been urging us to do—that is, to rely on ourselves. If we fail to break 
our own identification with our body, we will be in for an even worse 
trauma when our own end comes. 

Therefore, instead of remaining in denial about the passing away of our 
teacher, and instead of shutting our eyes to our own death, we should, as we 
shall soon see, contemplate his body as well as ours through successive 
stages of cremation, decomposition, disintegration. And then ask ourselves 
whether that heap of disintegrated bones of a teacher, an ancestor, is going 


to be able to fetch us what we are praying to it to get us. Thus, the thing to 
do is not to block out parts of a photograph, instead we should follow the 
practice of some Buddhist monasteries: in these—and very often this is 
done on the express instruction of the master—his skeleton is hung in the 
very hall in which the monks gather for meditation and recitation, and to 
which lay followers flock. 


And what did he tell the Holy Mother? 


Sri Sarada Devi as well as several disciples and lay devotees reported that 
Sri Ramakrishna appeared to them, conversed with them and guided them 
after he had passed away: 


I heard a beautiful story about Holy Mother, which she herself told. She was crying after 
Sri Ramakrishna passed away, when he appeared before her and said: ‘Why do you cry? 
Do you think I am gone? Here I am! I have passed from one room to another—that’s all. 


You may not see me physically, but you know in many ways that I exist.’ 61 
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‘From the beginning I said there was no need for 
all this, but who listens to me?’ 


In his search for a master who will take him in as a disciple, and initiate 
him, Paul Brunton has at last met the Paramacharya of Kanchi. The 
exchanges turn to Brunton’s search for a real master who will initiate him. 
And if I don’t find one, will you? he asks the Paramacharya. How can I? the 
Paramacharya responds. I head a public institution, and have so many 
things to do that I get to sleep for barely three hours. How can I take on 
personal disciples? In that case, can he recommend some others whom 
Brunton may call upon for the purpose? The Paramacharya says that he can 
think of two. One lives in Benares: hidden in a big house which itself is 
hidden in a big garden; but he is very difficult to meet, and almost 
impossibly so for a westerner. He suggests that Brunton journey south, and 
meet the Maharshi—‘I visited him once,’ the Shankaracharya says, ‘and 
know him to be a high master. I recommend that you go to him.’ 

Brunton journeys by rail, by road, eventually on a bullock cart, and 
finally reaches the ashram. He enters a hall. Twenty-odd persons are sitting 
facing the Maharshi, seated on a divan towards a corner of the hall. ‘The 
Maharshi’s feet rest upon a magnificently marked tiger skin,’ recalled 
Brunton. ‘Pin-drop silence prevails throughout the long hall. The sage 


remains perfectly still, motionless, quite undisturbed at our arrival.’ The 
Maharshi continues to gaze abstractedly in the direction of a window. In an 
effort to catch his eye, Brunton advances towards the divan, and makes an 
offering of fruit. ‘If he is aware of my presence, he betrays no hint, gives no 
sign. His body is supernaturally quiet, as steady as a statue. Not once does 
he catch my gaze, for his eyes continue to look into remote space, and 
infinitely remote it seems.’ 

Brunton continues, ‘It is an ancient theory of mine that one can take the 
inventory of a man’s soul from his eyes. But before those of the Maharshi I 
hesitate, puzzled and baffled .. . The minutes creep by with unutterable 
slowness...’ 

Yet, ‘There is something in this man which holds my attention as steel 
filings are held by a magnet,’ Brunton writes. ‘I cannot turn my gaze away 
from him. My initial bewilderment, my perplexity at being totally ignored, 
slowly fade away as this strange fascination begins to grip me more firmly. 
But it 1s not till the second hour of the uncommon scene that I become 
aware of a silent, resistless change which is taking place within my mind. 
One by one, the questions which I have prepared in the train with such 
meticulous accuracy drop away. For it does not now seem to matter whether 
they are asked or not, and it does not seem to matter whether I solve the 
problems which have hitherto troubled me. I know only that a steady river 
of quietness seems to be flowing near me, that a great peace is penetrating 
the inner reaches of my being, and that my thought-tortured brain is 
beginning to arrive at some rest.’ 

After a while, someone approaches him, and inquires, ‘Did you not wish 
to question the Maharshi?’ 

‘Alas, my inquisitive friend!’ Brunton thinks. ‘Truly I came to question 
your master, but now . . . I, who am at peace with all the world and with 
myself, why should I trouble my head with questions? . . . The peace 
overwhelms me. I turn to the guide and answer, “No. There is nothing I care 
to ask now. Another time. . .” How small seem those questions which I 
have asked myself with such frequency! How petty grows the panorama of 
the lost years! I perceive with sudden clarity that the intellect creates its 
own problems and then makes itself miserable trying to solve them. This is 
indeed a novel concept to enter the mind of one who has hitherto placed 
such high value upon intellect.’ 


Time proceeds. Brunton gets the opportunity to mention to the Maharshi 
the object of his wanderings: to search out a master who will initiate him 
and take him in as a disciple. ‘It is a good object,’ the Maharshi comments 
after some time. 

Exchanges follow. ‘It becomes perfectly obvious that the sage has no 
wish to convert anyone to his own ideas, whatever they may be, and no 
desire to add a single person to his following,’ Brunton notes. The Maharshi 
quietly steers him to turn his search within, to find out who it is who is 
asking all these questions, who it is who is searching: ‘A man should 
surrender the personal selfishness which binds him to this world. Giving up 
the false self is the true renunciation.’ 

... The time to depart arrives. Brunton returns to the hall. 


The Maharshi has been half-reclining under the waving punkah as I enter but he soon sits 
up and assumes his favourite attitude. He sits with legs crossed, the right foot placed on 
the left thigh and the left foot merely folded beneath the right thigh . . . The Maharshi, as 
is his wont, holds his chin with his right hand and rests the elbow on a knee; next he 
gazes attentively at me but remains quite silent. On the floor beside him I notice his 
gourd-shell water-jug and his bamboo staff. They are his sole earthly possessions, apart 
from the strip of loin-cloth. What a mute commentary on our Western spirit of 
acquisitiveness! His eyes, always shining, steadily become more glazed and fixed; his 
body sets into a rigid pose; his head trembles slightly and then comes to rest. A few more 
minutes and I can plainly see that he has re-entered the trance-like condition in which he 
was when I first met him. How strange that our parting shall repeat our meeting! ...A 
hush falls upon the little company. The minutes slowly pass but the silence only deepens. 
I am not religious but I can no more resist the feeling of increasing awe which begins to 
grip my mind than a bee can resist a flower in all its luscious bloom. The hall is 
becoming pervaded with a subtle, intangible and indefinable power which affects me 
deeply. I feel, without doubt and without hesitation, that the centre of this mysterious 
power is no other than the Maharshi himself. His eyes shine with astonishing brilliance. 
Strange sensations begin to arise in me. Those lustrous orbs seem to be peering into the 
inmost recesses of my soul... And so he continues to catch the feeble quality of my soul 
for a while, to perceive my motley past, to sense the mixed emotions which have drawn 
me this way and that. But I feel that he understands also what mind-devastating quest has 
impelled me to leave the common way and seek out such men as he. There comes a 
perceptible change in the telepathic current which plays between us, while my eyes blink 
frequently but his remain without the least tremor. I become aware that he is definitely 
linking my own mind with his, that he is provoking my heart into that state of starry calm 
which he seems perpetually to enjoy. In this extraordinary peace, I find a sense of 
exaltation and lightness. Time seems to stand still. My heart is released from its burden of 
care. Never again, I feel, shall the bitterness of anger and the melancholy of unsatisfied 
desire afflict me .. . In this beautiful, entranced silence, when the clock stands still and 
the sorrows and errors of the past seem like trivialities, my mind is being submerged in 
that of the Maharshi and wisdom is now at its perihelion. What is this man’s gaze but a 


thaumaturgic wand, which evokes a hidden world of unexpected splendour before my 
profane eyes? ... 
Paul Brunton 

Hitherto, everyone in the hall has been hushed to a death-like stillness. At length, 
someone quietly rises and passes out. He is followed by another, and then another, until 
all have gone. 

I am alone with the Maharshi! Never before has this happened. His eyes begin to 
change; they narrow down to pin-points . . . There comes a tremendous increase in the 
intense gleam which shines between the lids, now almost closed. Suddenly, my body 
seems to disappear, and we are both out in space! 

It is a crucial moment. I hesitate—and decide to break this enchanter’s spell. Decision 
brings power and once again I am back in the flesh, back in the hall. 

No word passes from him to me. I collect my faculties, look at the clock, and rise 
quietly. The hour of departure has arrived. 

I bow my head in farewell. The sage silently acknowledges the gesture. I utter a few 
words of thanks. Again, he silently nods his head. 

I linger reluctantly at the threshold. Outside, I hear the tinkle of a bell. The bullock-cart 
has arrived. Once more I raise my hands, palms touching. 


And so we part. i 


Another inquisitor forgets his questions 


October 1938: Somerset Maugham is touring India. He reaches the 
Ramanasramam with the object of meeting Sri Ramana—seeking, no doubt, 
material for his writing. Like so many others, he too has thought up many 
intricate questions that he will ask the Maharshi. Maugham 1s to have gone 
to the hall, like everyone else. But before doing so, he goes to see Major 
Chadwick, an Englishman who has given up everything and settled down in 


the ashram. Maugham becomes unconscious. Chadwick sends a request to 
Sri Ramana to see Maugham in Chadwick’s room. M.S. Venkataramiah, to 
whom we owe the indispensable Zalks with Sri Ramana Maharshi, records, 
‘Sri Bhagavan went into the room, took a seat and gazed on Mr. Maugham. 
He regained his senses and saluted Sri Bhagavan. They remained silent and 
sat facing each other for nearly an hour. The author [Maugham] attempted 
to ask questions but did not speak. Maj. Chadwick encouraged him to ask. 
Sri Bhagavan said, “All finished. Heart-talk is all talk. All talk must end in 


silence only.” They smiled and Sri Bhagavan left the room.’ 3 


‘An offering to Bhagavan’... ‘A bird caught by a snake’ 


1942: Arthur Osborne has a job with the British Consulate in Bangkok. 4 
His wife, Lucia, and children have been on holiday in Rawalpindi, Muree, 
Kashmir. The Japanese have already driven the French out of Indochina. 
Osborne has to go back to his job in Bangkok, even though Thailand may 
soon be in Japanese hands. They have seen a photograph of Sri Ramana, 
and this has entranced them. They decide that, while he will go back to his 
job in Bangkok, Lucia and their children will go to Tiruvannamalai. 

Their little daughter steps into the hall. She is holding a tray of fruit, the 
offering devotees usually take to Sri Ramana. Sri Ramana gestures towards 
a low table, indicating that the little girl place the tray there. She mistakes 
the gesture, and goes and seats herself on the table. All laugh. “She has 
given herself as an offering to Bhagavan,’ someone says. 

‘A day or two later,’ Osborne wrote, ‘my wife entered the hall and sat 
down. Immediately Bhagavan turned his luminous eyes on her in a gaze so 
concentrated that there was a vibration she could actually hear. She returned 
the gaze, losing all sense of time, the mind stilled, feeling like a bird caught 
by a snake, yet glad to be caught. An older devotee who watched told her 
that this was the silent initiation and that it had lasted about fifteen minutes. 
Usually it was quite short, a minute or two. She wrote to me that all her 
doubts had vanished; her objections no longer mattered . . .’ 

The Japanese take over Bangkok. Osborne is interned in the campus of a 
university. Four years later, he travels to Tiruvannamalai, and joins his wife 
and their children. ‘Bhagavan did not immediately reveal himself to me,’ he 
wrote in his autobiography. ‘I felt far less from his bodily presence than I 
had from his invisible support in the camp. His photograph had been more 
real and vivid to me than any person, and yet now that I saw him face-to- 
face I felt his presence much less . . .” He then reproduces what he had 
written at the time: 

I entered the Ashram hall on the morning of my arrival, before Bhagavan had returned 
from his daily walk on the hill. I was a little awed to find how small it was and how close 
to him I should be sitting; I had expected something grander and less intimate. And then 
he entered and, to my surprise, there was no great impression. Certainly far less than his 
photograph had made. Just a white-haired, very gracious man, walking a little stiffly from 
rheumatism and with a slight stoop .. . ‘The change came a few weeks later at one of the 
big festivals of the Ashram year [Osborne quotes what he wrote at the time] ‘There were 


huge crowds for the festival and we were sitting in the courtyard outside the hall. 
Bhagavan was reclining on his couch and I was sitting in the front row before it. He sat 


up, facing me, and his narrowed eyes pierced into me, penetrating, intimate, with an 
intensity I cannot describe. It was as though they said: “You have been told; why have 
you not realised?” And then quietness, a depth of peace, an indescribable lightness and 
happiness. Thereafter love for Bhagavan began to grow in my heart and I felt his power 
and beauty...’ 


Osborne became a lifelong devotee. Everyone interested in the spiritual 
path owes an enormous lot to him: he edited The Collected Works of Sri 
Ramana Maharshi; he founded and for many years edited the ashram’s 
journal, Mountain Path; and wrote several books and pieces that preserve 
the teachings and persona of Sri Ramana. 

Of the countless accounts that can be reproduced, I have listed just three 
—and these from westerners who would have had more than a modicum of 
scepticism. The peace that enveloped them, the way their mind lost all those 
complicated questions that they had thought up—these were just a few of 
the effects that being in the presence of Sri Ramana had on visitors. The 
depth of the transformation, the depth of the healing that took place in his 
presence can be gauged from a simple fact: when someone in Gandhiji’s 
circle was in distress, it is to Sri Ramana that Gandhiji sent him. And we 
have the word of Sri Ramana himself on this: 

...K. also brought news that the Mahatma told people that he was frequently thinking 
of Bhagavan and had great reverence for him. Bhagavan said, ‘Yes. Yes. That may be so. 


Whenever anybody tells him he has no peace of mind, he packs them off here, telling 
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them, “Go and stay at Ramanasramam for a time. They come and tell us. 
Ever so many became life-long devotees. Even today, ever so many follow 
his ‘direct method’ in meditation. 

In spite of the reverence in which he was held, and the adulation of all 
around him, Sri Ramana was the most unassuming of persons: he would get 
up at 2 a.m. to cut vegetables and grind chutney for the food that was being 
prepared for devotees; he would not eat anything that was not being served 
to the humblest person in the dining hall. And he was the kindest of souls: 
he felt as deeply for animals and birds as he did for persons. Because of the 
racket the birds would make, an attendant had removed a nest from the 
eaves outside the hall. A bird flew in, and was shrieking. Sri Ramana 
remarked that she was complaining to him that their nest had been removed, 
and he remonstrated with the one who had done it. On another occasion, 


there was some commotion outside, and it transpired that, to drive it away, a 
snake was being thrashed. Sri Ramana was upset: if only someone beat 
them like that, they would know what it feels like to be thrashed like that. 
Squirrels, monkeys would eat out of his hands, and come to him to report 
‘news’ of what was happening in their world. 

He was the soul of kindness: you only have to look at ‘the Welling 
photograph’ and you will know that for a fact. 


Even so pure a soul 


And yet, even so pure a soul, a person so full of compassion and concern, 
had so many of the ailments that plague us mere mortals. You can glean his 
pain and condition from several photographs: his head is so often turned to 
the right, and tilted slightly downwards. Sri Ramana was coming down the 
steps of the dispensary in the ashram—this happened in 1942. A squirrel, 
said to have been his favourite among the posse of squirrels that had a free 
run in his presence, came running across—it was being chased by a dog. 
Trying not to step on it, Sri Ramana slipped, fell down the steps and broke 
his collarbone. Eczema afflicted his back and sides. His feet, knees and 
back were plagued by severe rheumatism. Later, as the sciatica pain became 
more intense, his gait became stiff. In the later years, his eyesight 
deteriorated. 


A pea, a lemon, an orange, a cauliflower 


Eventually, like Sri Ramakrishna, he developed cancer. It started as a pea- 
sized growth on the upper part of the left arm. It was excised by the doctor 
in the ashram’s dispensary. It grew back and became the size of a lemon. It 
was removed. It grew back and became the size of an orange. It was 
removed. But it grew back again, and came to cover almost the entire upper 
portion of the left arm—with ‘cauliflower-like excrescences’. Eventually, it 
took Sri Ramana’s life. 


The same questions, the same answers 


Again, the same questions arose as did in the case of Sri Ramakrishna. Why 
was such a pure soul struck by such a terrible disease? Why did he not cure 
himself? What was his countenance as the disease advanced—did he wince 
at the pain which everyone around him, every doctor who treated him said 
must be unbearable? Did his state of mind change as the pain increased, and 
as death drew nearer? 

The standard explanations for the reason cancer had invaded him were 
the same as in Sri Ramakrishna’s case. We are the ones who have given him 
this disease, the devotees reasoned: he has taken over our sins. On occasion, 
though the statements are elliptical, Sri Ramana himself suggested as much. 
When a devotee, Mrs Taleyarkhan, implored him, ‘Bhagavan! Give this 
sickness to me instead. Let me bear it.’ Sri Ramana responded, ‘And who 
gave it to me?’ 

‘Then who gave it to him?’ Osborne wrote. ‘Was it not the poison of our 


karma?’ © 


There were other variants on the same theme: ‘A Swedish sadhu had a 
dream in which the afflicted arm opened and he saw there the head of a 
woman with grey hair dishevelled,’ Osborne reported. ‘This was interpreted 
to mean that it was the karma of his mother [the Maharshi’s mother] that he 
assumed when he gave her moksha, but others saw the woman to signify all 
mankind, Maya itself.’ 

And second, that when even an avatar takes on a human body, s/he 
subjects herself or himself to every limitation of a human body. 

And why did he not ask God to cure him? As we saw, Sri Ramakrishna’s 
most frequently given answer was that he had given over his mind to God, 
and could not withdraw it for so mundane a thing as his body. As for curing 
himself, he regarded practices that triggered cures of illnesses as exercising 
occult powers, and he had always taught his disciples to stay away from 
them. 


The real disease 
Sri Ramana’s answers centred mainly on the proposition that the body itself 


is the disease, and its dissolution is of little consequence: the Self alone is 
real, and that is not going to be affected either way by the death of the body. 


When the body has served its purpose, it should be allowed to go. Indeed, 
the Jnani is relieved to see it go. ‘The body is like a banana leaf on which 
all kinds of delicious food have been served,’ he told the distraught 
devotees. ‘After we have eaten the food from it, do we take the leaf and 
preserve it? Do we not throw it away now that it has served its purpose?’ 
On another occasion, Osborne recalled, he said to the attendants: ‘Who is to 
carry this load of a body even after it needs assistance in everything? Do 
you expect me to carry this load that would take four men to carry?’ And 
yet again: ‘Suppose you go to a firewood depot and buy a bundle of 
firewood and engage a coolie to carry it to your house. As you walk along 
with him he will be anxiously looking forward to his destination so that he 
can throw off his burden and get relief. In the same way the Jnani is anxious 
to throw off his mortal body.’ 

‘And then he corrected the explanation,’ Osborne reported. ‘This 
exposition is all right as far as it goes, but strictly speaking even this is not 
quite accurate. The Jnani is not even anxious to shed his body; he is 
indifferent alike to the existence or non-existence of the body, being almost 
unaware of it.’ 


Stoic indifference 


And quite literally, throughout the painful advance of the cancerous tumour, 
Sri Ramana remained quite indifferent to what was done about it. Osborne 
and others recorded that there was only one occasion on which he 
intervened, and then firmly: as we shall see, a point came in the growth of 
the tumour that the doctors came to the unanimous conclusion that the only 
way to save the Maharshi was to amputate the arm; this is when Sri Ramana 
intervened and said that there should be no amputation. For the rest, even as 
one set of remedies was tried after another, even as homeopaths were 
inducted, and then unani practitioners, and then allopath, even as one 
operation followed another, Sri Ramana retained a stoic indifference. 

‘His sense of humour also remained,’ Osborne recorded. ‘He would joke 
about the tumour as though it was something that did not concern him. A 
woman, in her grief, beat her head against a pillar near the room and he 


looked surprised and then said, “Oh, I thought she was trying to break a 
coconut.””’ 


‘Who is there to will this?’ 


There was another, though related theme to his answers: in the case of the 
Jnani, the ego having dissolved completely, there was no one there to 
implore God one way or the other. ‘It was hard to give up hope that even if 
the doctors failed he might still put aside the sickness by his own power,’ 
Osborne wrote. ‘A devotee begged him to give but a single thought to the 
desirability of getting well, as this would be enough, but he replied, almost 
scornfully, “Who could have such a thought!” And to others who asked him 
simply to will his recovery he said, “Who is there to will this?”’ The 
‘other’, the individual that could oppose the course of destiny, no longer 
existed in him; it was the ‘non-existent misery’ that he had got rid of—the 
latter proposition was in the context of Sri Ramana’s description of moksha: 
‘Do you know what Moksha is? Getting rid of non-existent misery and 
attaining the Bliss which is always there, that is Moksha.’ 


‘They take this body for Bhagavan... What a pity!’ 


As happened in the case of Sri Ramakrishna, devotees often put their 
entreaties with indirection: ‘What is to become of us without Bhagavan?’ 
they pleaded. ‘We are too weak to look after ourselves; we depend on his 
Grace for everything.’ It isn’t that Sri Ramana lacked compassion for them, 
Osborne wrote. Quite the contrary. But ‘he sought to appease their grief, not 
the easy way by removing the suffering and postponing death for a few 
more years, but the fundamental way by making them realize that the body 
was not Bhagavan. “They take this body for Bhagavan and attribute 
suffering to him. What a pity! They are despondent that Bhagavan is going 
to leave them and go away—where can he go, and how?” . . . “You attach 
too much importance to the body,” clearly implying that the end of his body 
would not interrupt the Grace and guidance . . . In the same vein he said: 
“They say that I am dying but I am not going away. Where could I go? I am 
here.” 


In an earlier piece, written on the first anniversary of Sri Ramana’s 
passing away, Osborne had alluded to yet another explanation, another 
purpose that was read into the illness—again much like the purposes that 
were read into the final illness of Sri Ramakrishna: *. . . Indeed, this long, 
painful sickness came to appear more and more as a means of preparing us 
for the inevitable parting which many felt they would be unable to 
endure...’ And in the same little memorial publication, T.N. 
Krishnaswamy, doctor and devotee, added, ‘During his last illness he taught 
us how a Jivan-Mukta takes suffering; he gave us the most perfect lesson in 


forbearance...’ 4 


But there is another lesson too that we can glean from the way the 
tumour ate up the body of even such a saintly person: as we shall see, one 
of the ways in which we can prepare ourselves for our death is to acquaint 
ourselves with the way the body winds down, and in the end just winds up; 
to acquaint ourselves with the choices that confront doctors, relatives and us 
in those final days. Sri Ramana’s final days enable us to learn these lessons 
also. For, while the medical papers are not available, at least I have not been 
able to access them, there is an account of the way things proceeded from 
day to day. With the permission of trustees of the Sri Ramanasramam, I will 
reproduce extracts from this account in the hope that the entries will give us 
a glimpse of how things wind up—and thus help prepare us—but in the 
even greater hope that at each turn we will ask ourselves what it is in his 
life that prepared Sri Ramana for bearing that turn with such forbearance. 


Entries from a diary 


‘Sulaiman Samuel Cohen was Jewish by race and Iraqi by origin. He was 
an accountant by profession. Cohen came to India in his early youth and 
settled down here for life . . .” begins the publisher’s note to S.S. Cohen’s 


Guru Ramana, Memories and Notes. ® In the main, it is this memoir that we 
will follow. 


The years 1948-50 saw the evening shadows gathering and closing on the mortal coil of 
the Master. Advancing age brought a series of mishaps to it—a fall [in which, as we have 
seen, his collarbone had broken], a nervous hiccup lasting many days, a clinging 
rheumatism, and lastly a malignant tumour, which inch by inch ate up the flesh of his left 


arm, poisoned his blood and, finally, rang down the curtain on a life, purer than which 
there has never been nor will ever be. [107] 

The rheumatism now required him to massage his knees and hip joints before getting 
up from his couch. ‘This machine cannot move without oiling,’ he would say with a 
smile. [108-09, 117] 

By 17 June 1948, as the gentle cow, Lakshmi, was being lowered into her grave, 
Ramana ‘had with difficulty to climb a few steps’. [109] I have never seen Sri Maharshi 
so weak as this evening. After the burial of Lakshmi the people began to disperse, and he 
too was attempting to descend the three steps near the dispensary with the help of the 
wall. But he started vacillating and shaking. Although the steps were broad and of 
moderate height, he was not able to negotiate them alone. Two attendants held him at the 
hips and helped him down them. It was with great trepidation that we watched him 
through the process, and, when we saw him reach the flat ground safely, we heaved a sigh 
of relief... [110] 


Notes in the diary indicate his normal cheerful self, engaged in reading 
manuscripts, explaining points about the teaching, joking. 


29 June 1948: .. . 1 understand he hardly sleeps in the night. Every now and then he 
eludes the attendants and goes out alone. Hence three of them nowadays keep a constant 
watch in the night lest he should go out by himself and fall without anyone nearby to help 
him. [116] 


Joking, translating, listening to a radio programme. 


‘What should a devotee do at the time of death?’ 


17 August 1948: An American devotee asks, ‘Bhagavan what should a devotee do at the 
time of death?’ 


Bhagavan: ‘A devotee never dies, rather he is already dead . .. What should a devotee do 
at the time of death? What can he do? Whatever a man thinks in his life-time, so he does 
in his last moment—the worldly man thinks of his worldly affairs and the devotee of 
devotion and spiritual matters. But a Jnani having no thoughts of any kind, remains the 
same. His thoughts having died long ago, his body also died with them. Therefore for him 
there is no such thing as death. 

‘Again, people fear death because they fear to lose their possessions. When they go to 
sleep they do not have such a fear at all. Although sleep resembles death in leaving all 
possessions behind, it causes no fear in their hearts because of the knowledge that the 
next morning they will enter into their possessions again. The Jnani, having no sense of 
possession, is entirely free from the fear of death. He remains the same after death as 
before it.’ [118-19] 


28 August 1948: A rumour that he has passed away. People flock to the ashram. A man 
tells him of the rumour of his death. Ramana: ‘I asked him to see for himself’ and 
chuckled. [119] 


5 September 1948: A visitor hands the Maharshi a very beautiful walking stick, which 
seems to be made of the best ebony. Maharshi takes it, turns it on all sides, and carefully 
examines every part of it, then stretches it back to the giver, who signifies that it is an 
offering for Bhagavan. Sri Bhagavan replies, ‘What will I do with it?’ and, turning to the 
disciples, smilingly says: ‘In olden days I used to make and give away sticks. Nowadays I 
am being presented with them...’ As he hands the stick back, the devotee exclaims, 
“Your grace has overwhelmed me; I’Il cherish it all my life, as it has been hallowed by 
Bhagavan’s touch.’ [119-20] 


22 February 1949: About a fortnight ago, the ashram doctor, Dr Shankar Rao, assisted by 
Dr Srinivasa Rao, removed a very small growth from the left elbow of the Maharshi, 
since when it has remained bandaged; but today the bandage has been removed and it is 
left exposed—it is presumed to have healed. [120] 


S.S. Cohen 


18 March 1949: Humanity, masses of it, started pouring into the ashram since the 13th 
from all over India especially from neighbouring villages . .. On the 15th morning, the 
crowd swelled to over 10,000... The 15th and 16th saw the crowd increasing by the 
hour... By the 16th evening, the total was estimated to be over 15,000. People gathered 
from all over for the Kumbha-Abhishekam, the consecration ceremony of the temple 
built over the remains of Maharshi’s mother: the ceremony began at 8.30 p.m., it was 
over by 9 p.m. ‘The brief ceremony was over by 9 p.m. when Maharshi was taken to 
open the new big Hall attached to the temple. Being too weak to turn the colossal key of 
the door, the young stapati [sculptor] turned it for him. He was taken directly to the inner 
temple and helped over the short flight of steps and made to touch the stone Sri 

Chakra .. . People began to prostrate before him half a dozen at a time. After a while he 
was taken out and lifted into the Yagasala, opposite the Hall, where a brief ceremony was 
performed. By then Maharshi showed signs of exhaustion and had therefore to be taken 
immediately to bed for the night’s rest at about 10 p.m.’ [121-23] 


27 March 1949: The lump has grown again. The eminent surgeon Dr Raghavachari has 
come from Madras. An operation lasting twenty minutes. A local anaesthetic injection 
given before the operation. ‘The lump. Which has been temporarily diagnosed as 
neuroma is seated on the ulnar nerve with two fibres in it. A section is sent for 
examination. The surgeon, we are told, performed the operation skilfully by cutting deep 
and removing the last cell of growth, without injuring the ulnar nerve, which controls the 
forearm and fingers. He does not expect a recurrence of the growth.’ [124] 


18 April 1949: ‘Sri Bhagavan’s wound from the operation of 27 March has not yet 
completely healed: it is healing very slowly. A week ago came the analyst’s report which 
diagnosed it as sarcoma. It has since a few days been mildly bleeding. But Sri 
Bhagavan’s moods are as bright as ever and the lustre in his eyes is not in the least 
dimmed.’ [124] 


SS. Cohen 

20 April 1949: Sri Maharshi’s health is causing grave anxiety to the three doctors, who 
have been in constant attendance on him, as well as to devotees. A lady devotee wept 
much and went to him in tears and asked him to give her the disease and be cured of it, 


saying, ‘Bhagavan, you who are curing others must cure yourself and spare your life for 
us, your devotees.’ Once, twice, he waved her off, and seeing her great concern finally 
replied with great tenderness, ‘Why are you so much attached to this body? Let it go.’ 
[125] 


24 April 1949: Radium has been applied to Sri Maharshi’s wound for the first time today. 
Everyone is depressed, but Sri Bhagavan himself is as jovial as ever, though visibly 
weaker. A letter arrives inquiring about the Maharshi’s health, and whether a third 
operation has been conducted. The Maharshi replied: ‘No, it is not an operation, but 
radium application. The lump is growing from inside like a lingam, but it is giving me no 
trouble. I am feeling no pain nor any inconvenience. The doctors have taken some slough 
from it and have sent it to America to see if they can use radium or not, but no answer has 
so far come. There are two kinds of tumours—malignant and non-malignant. Whatever it 
may be, it will take time to heal. Why worry?’ After a few minutes, attendant Venkata 
Raman goes to enquire on his own initiative and returns to inform Bhagavan that no 
slough has been sent to America, at which Maharshi exclaims, ‘Is that so?’ and waves his 
hand to indicate indifference . . . [126-27] 


27 April 1949: At night a devotee comes with two doctors. ‘What is this. ..a boil... on 
Bhagavan’s elbow?’ Sri Maharshi replied, ‘Yes, I told them not to cut it, but the doctors 
insisted that it should be removed. Let it be, it will be all right,’ and continued to talk 
cheerfully to the three of them. The two doctors advised him not to move the arm and 
disturb the radium, nor to touch it with the other hand. He waved them off with his right 
hand, as if to say, ‘Why all this fuss?’ [127] 


S.S. Cohen 


1 May 1949: Last night at about nine o’clock three doctors came from Madras and took 
X-ray photos of Maharshi’s arm. This morning two more joined them. They decided to 
remove the radium and watch the effect. It has for the present arrested the growth to a 
great extent. About a week ago, they were unanimous in their recommendation to 
amputate the arm, but Dr Raghavachari advised the use of radium first. Today, however, 
he found amputation unavoidable and at 4.45 p.m. he saw Sri Maharshi alone in the 
bathroom and told him: ‘I want to be frank with Bhagavan, so that he may know the real 
position from the medical point of view and direct us. There are two ways of finishing 
this case: the first is scooping out the flesh right down to the bone, which will render that 
hand practically unusable. The other is surer and safer, namely, amputation of the whole 
left arm from the shoulder. It is now for Bhagavan to decide.’ Maharshi paused for a few 
seconds and replied: ‘As I let you look after your body, you will please let me look after 
mine,’ which made one or two devotees standing within earshot go aside and sob, for 
they felt that that decision of his amounted to a death sentence. Maharshi then walked 
back to the hall with supreme indifference. [128-29] 


2 May 1949: He is deep into discussions about a Tamil book which is being translated 
into English. [129] Cohen also records: ‘On the 30th night the doctors gave Maharshi 
blood-transfusion—about twenty ounces, which continued from 10.30 p.m. to 2 a.m. He 
refused to take another bottle of it, because it would interfere with his usual programme 
of going out at 5.30 a.m.’ [130] 


8 May 1949: Another doctor who is well versed in both allopathy and Ayurveda comes 
from Madras. Suggests the application of a herb. Today the tumour seems to have 
completely disappeared, due to the application of radium, and the wound is nearly closed, 
although its base is still hard. Maharshi looks also much better and healthier. The radium 
needle was removed on the fifth. 


S.S. Cohen 

9 May 1949: ‘We are told that the action of the radium will continue till the 5th June, that 
Sri Bahgavan’s tumour is a peculiar neuro-sarcoma and not cancer. Cancer is 
constitutional, so that if it is cut out of one place it may appear in another, whereas 
sarcoma is a local growth, which appears and reappears in the same place. If it appears in 
a limb and that limb is amputated, there is an end of it. But in this case, Sri Maharshi is 


definitely against amputation.’ 2 [130-31] 


15 June 1949: The dressing has been removed. There is a prominent lump surrounded by 
ared ring, which does not augur well. Benzoin is painted over it. [133] 


25 June 1949: The Maharshi asks an attendant to massage his left upper arm where the 
wound is located. The attendant says that the doctors have forbidden that as it may cause 
bleeding. ‘Is that so?’ Maharshi remarked and set himself to massage it, rather briskly, 
with the right hand, which immediately drew blood. 


‘Did I ask the tumour to come, so that I may tell it to go?’ 


This morning at about 8 o’clock Sri Bhagavan started talking: “Yesterday Prof. 
Subbaramayyah spoke to me of curing diseases by will-power, implying that I should 
cure my arm by my own will. Did I ask the tumour to come, so that I may tell it to go? It 
came of its own accord, what then have I or my will got to do with it?’ and so on. He 
seems determined to leave his disease entirely to itself without a vestige of a wish to be 
well again, or an effort to think what should best be done for it. He worries over it even 
less than he would if it were a mere lump of mud on the wall behind him. [133] 


5 July 1949: On the 3rd, the doctors agreed that no more radium could be applied, as the 
last application had burnt the skin and left the flesh bare. In any case Sri Bhagavan will 
not allow radium application any more than he will allow amputation . .. Hence, a 
herbalist was called in who had treated him earlier. 


15 July 1949: Bhagavan’s health seems to be improving. Since a few days, pieces have 
been falling from the tumour, the last portion of which dropped yesterday. Today the 
herbalist applied a highly irritating herb on the wound ‘to suck out all the morbid matter’ 
from its base, which is said to be now flat. Internal medicines have also been given since 
some days. By evening the irritation must have reached considerable proportions as to 
cause shivering and perhaps feverishness, judging from Maharshi’s listlessness, 
somnolence and drugged look, although as usual he never complained of pain or any 
inconvenience. 

But when at 4.45 he prepared to go out, he showed signs of extreme weakness—his 
whole body shook, and the legs were utterly unable to stand or bear his weight, even for 
one step. We all thought he was going to collapse in a heap before our eyes, but somehow 


he steadied himself and, with the attendant’s support, managed to go to the bathroom, 
where the old application was substituted by a new soothing herb. On his return the 
weakness and forcible dragging of his legs were more pronounced, so that by the time he 
crossed the frightfully high stone threshold into the hall and looked at us, signs of death 
were on his face. The strain on the heart from this exertion, and probably from the drug, 
was tremendous, as we judged from his loud panting, even after having dropped 
exhausted on his couch. Every one of the three hundred men and women devotees present 
turned pale and remained transfixed to the ground, till the attendants made signs to them 
to sit down. 


S.S. Cohen 


Even in such a condition, Cohen recorded, ‘Sri Maharshi’s solicitude for the guests and 
devotees occupied the first place in his mind.’ He made it known that the dinner routine 
must not be altered, that he would not dine alone in the darshan hall but as usual in the 
dining hall with the others: ‘The dining hall is situated at a great distance from the 
darshan hall and its southern entrance, by which the Maharshi usually enters, is preceded 
by seven steep steps...” 


20 July 1949: Last night a lady-doctor saw the Maharshi’s wound and privately told us 
that there was nothing to congratulate ourselves for, as the tumour was still present and 
that what had fallen off was only the cauliflower excrescences which had been necrosed 
by the caustic herb applications. [136] 


31 July 1949: Faith in the herbalist completely waned. The tumour has increased in size 
and Bhagavan’s health has greatly deteriorated with the daily rise of temperature in the 
evening and loss of appetite... [Another doctor comes, ] expresses ‘great dissatisfaction’ 
at the way the case had been handled, at the radium treatment, and at the application of 
caustic herbs. He prescribed injections, the first of which was given on the 28th night .. . 
This morning eight doctors were counted in the ashram. Some more arrived at noon... 

Puja, suryanamaskar for Bhagavan’s recovery .. . 

Consultation among doctors . . . Sri Maharshi in his usual compassion wanted the two 
devotee-homeopaths also to be called . . . [137] 


2 August 1949: Because of evening fever, Maharshi has been given four penicillin 
injections aggregating one million units, which stopped it [the evening fever] since two 
days. 


S.S. Cohen 


Because of his ‘extreme weakness’ devotees were to come only once, and the doors 
were closed at 9.30 a.m. ‘But when at 3.30 p.m., he [the Maharshi] saw the doors still 
closed and came to learn of the new orders, he rebelled and commanded that they should 
be immediately opened. He argued: ‘Many people come from great distances for darshan 
and cannot wait till the evening; they must not be disappointed. Secondly, if the doors 
remain closed, people will suspect something serious and the whole town will flock. 
Thirdly, if you pin the devotees to only those hours, the time may not suit some of them, 
who will be greatly inconvenienced . . .” The doors remained open, but the devotees were 
privately requested not to cause him discomfort by their presence, which most of them 
obeyed... [138] 


7 August 1949: The surgeon, Raghavachari, arrives for another operation. Sri Maharshi 
walked to the dispensary very early in the morning to be prepared for operation. He was 
given an injection in the left shoulder of a new anaesthetic of the ‘novocaine’ family and 
also one of ‘omnopon’, an alkaloid of opium, to keep him half-asleep and to deaden the 
pain of the operation. The operation is to be bloodless through the use of a diathermic 
knife... 

At about 8.15 a.m. the operation proper started. The surgeon took great care not to 
leave a single morbid cell in the wound. He had thus to cut very deep without interfering 
with the ulnar nerve. The operation lasted about two and a half hours, then the arm was 
put in plaster of Paris, tightly bandaged. A little after the beginning of the operation, Sri 
Maharshi had laboured breathing, which frightened the surgeon, who stopped a while and 
started giving blood-transfusion. The two bottles of plasma brought in advance did not 
prove sufficient, so that fresh blood was taken from the radiologist and others . . . In all 
he was given 250 c.c. plasma and 650 c.c. of fresh blood . . . 

A crowd of devotees gathered ... Again in the evening... 

Sri Maharshi insisted that he walk to the darshan hall, which dismayed the doctors, but 
with difficulty he eventually agreed to a compromise to be placed on the verandah of the 
dispensary and there give darshan. . . [139-40] 


S.S. Cohen 


9 August 1949: Yesterday Sri Maharshi felt very uncomfortable with the plaster of Paris 
sticking to his flesh. He felt a great itching sensation in the wound, but the plaster was too 
thick to make an impression when massaged. At 11.30 a.m., the plaster was removed and 
at 12.45 afternoon, the Maharshi suddenly rose and went down to the darshan hall. The 
attending doctors were flabbergasted. They rushed to him with folded hands and tried 
their best to take him back to his bed in the dispensary, at least up to 4.45, but it was of no 
avail... [140-41] 


14 August 1949: At 5 p.m., Dr P. Rama Rao, the Madras radiologist, came and stuck 
radium needles in a wax and moulded it over Maharshi’s wound and bandaged the arm 
with plaster of Paris, so that even if the hand moved, the radium mould would not be 
disturbed . . . 

The healing process has not yet started, although seven days have already passed since 
the operation, due, it is said, to the Maharshi’s low vitality .. . [141-42] 


18 August 1949: At 5.40 a.m., Dr Shankar Rao, the ashram doctor, removed the radium 
mould and found healthy granulations in the epithelium, which is the sign of healing. 
Confidence of complete cure is entertained if no growth will appear within a month... 

The doors of the hall remain open only for prostrations since the 15th. Sri Maharshi’s 
food is given to him on a table placed level with his couch in the darshan hall. He 
continues to think of the devotees who may be missing him at mealtime. Yesterday he 
enquired, ‘When am I to have my food in the dining hall with the others?’ 


24 August 1949: ... Sri Maharshi looks well and walks fast enough, but to my eyes he 
looks much thinner than before the last operation. Sometimes he jokes with the 
attendants . . . 


Just three days later: 


27 August 1949: Maharshi’s wound, which has been clean and healing for some days, 
started sloughing again . . . The doctors closed the hall for about one and a half hours and 
removed a small quantity of the slough, which they took with them for examination in 
Madras. 

Sri Maharshi’s emaciation in the neck and legs is daily increasing. [143] 


29 August 1949: Sri Maharshi composed a verse in Tamil over which an English lady- 
devotee grew very jubilant and looked forward to reading it in English translation, taking 
it to be a hymn in praise of the Lord of Creation. It turned out to be a laxative recipe, 
which Maharshi had written with his own hand in ten long lines. Bhagavan is bubbling 
with joy over it and is showing it to everybody like a schoolboy who has written his first 
poem. [143-44] 


11 September 1949: The forty-eight-days’ suryanamaskar prayers for Maharshi’s 
recovery conclude. 


15 October 1949: Maharshi is suffering great pain from stiffness and rheumatism in the 
left knee . . . He is walking with difficulty. In order to give him easy access to the 
bathroom at night and to spare him the crossing of the high threshold of the hall which 
has become a veritable nightmare, his bed from tonight will be placed in the tiny room 
(adjoining the bathroom), which has so far been used for storing the linen of his sofa, and 
other objects personally used by him. [145] 


5 November 1949: Today being full moon... arati... Arati over, he was helped back to 
his couch, a few feet away. [145-46] 


S.S. Cohen 
4 December 1949: This is Deepam Day—the full moon of Kartikai.. . Tonight Sri 
Maharshi sat in the north verandah of the darshan hall from where he could directly see 
the top of the hill . . . But this jubilation is not without a sting. Will the health of Sri 
Maharshi favour us with another Deepam Day and be with us in the flesh, or is this the 
last? As we see him seated fresh and bright as ever, gazing expectantly at the top of his 
beloved Arunachala, we cannot but help being optimistic of his recovery. The body which 
is stricken by a most malignant disease, hacked on many occasions by the surgeon’s 
knife, burnt by radium, and drugged by all sorts of powerful drugs, bears no trace of the 
agonizing ordeal in the brilliance of its eyes or in the joyful expressions of its face. . . 

Maharshi’s health is fairly normal, but he needs to be lifted up when he slides down on 
his sofa, and supported when he stands or begins to walk. This is due not only to 
muscular weakness, but also to the stiffness of his knee and hip joints, as well as his 
inability to use the left arm. He can use only the left fingers, if no movement of the elbow 
is involved... 

Visits the storeroom: ‘All the workers were happy at his visit, because he was able to 
walk about sixty yards both ways.’ [146-48] 


13 December 1949: Surgeon Raghavachari arrives. Asks preparations to be made for an 
operation five days hence. Sri Maharshi asked him what would happen if the tumour 
were to be left to itself, and he answered that it would grow exceedingly large and would 
create all sorts of constitutional disturbances and complications, adding, ‘Now that it is 
no bigger than a small lime it can be easily removed.’ 


Sri Maharshi nowadays dozes a lot and the rheumatism of his knees has grown so bad 
that almost all the time two attendants massage his legs and thighs. His food is not 
nourishing and he often refuses the extra dishes and fruits. 

In his Residual Reminiscences, Cohen recorded an instance that occurred on 16 
December—an instance that, as we shall see later on, raises a question that all of us have 
to confront as one we love is fading away, one that each of them will have to confront as 
we lie in the ICU: 


On this 16th of December, 1949, I was passing by the Ashram’s office when I saw 


Major Chadwick entering it. 10 Contrary to his habitual reticence, he was heard 
speaking about Bhagavan’s fourth operation which was fixed for the 19th. After a 
few preliminary words he grew heated at the news. Raising his gigantic voice he 
admonished the authorities: ‘How long are you going to cut Bhagavan? Let him go 
without this torture. So many times you operated, what good did it all do? Let him, 
let him, let him go .. .” gathering his vocal momentum at each ‘let him’. He 


stunned all the people present; even the hardy Sarvadhikari 1 Was numbed into 


silence, until the Major left after a few minutes. 12 
Chadwick recalled the incident in his A Sadhu’s Reminiscences: ‘The 
night before this operation took place, I went to see Bhagavan and on 
my knees begged him not to have it. It was obvious it could do no 
good. Each time the tumour had grown bigger and bigger, spreading up 
his arm to the armpit. I prayed that this extra suffering was useless and 
that he would let us be spared the strain, but he refused; for, as he said, 
the doctors had taken so much trouble, it would be [a] shame to 
disappoint them now. [Italics in the original.] It was only after the all- 
powerful doctors had failed and given up all hope that the other 
treatments were allowed to be tried; naturally it was by then too late.’ 
Chadwick added, ‘Perhaps it would be well if I explained here my 
apparently condemnatory attitude towards the doctors. It is all summed 
up in my belief that we should implicitly obey Bhagavan. Doubtless 
we often fail; we are weak and our Vasanas are strong, but here was an 
occasion when we could do so without inconvenience to ourselves. He 
said, “Let nature take its course,” but we would not heed him. In fact, 


we know better than he. What absolute arrogance.’ 4 


‘My sympathy was all with Chadwick,’ Cohen wrote, ‘but nobody’s 
advice was worth anything before that of the advisory inner Council, 
which was paying the allopathic piper.’ [198-99] 


19 December 1949: The operation which was to have taken place yesterday was 
postponed by a day . .. this morning at about 5.30 Sri Maharshi walked slowly into 
it [the dispensary]. At about 6.15 (before Rahu kalam) the operation started and 
continued till about 7.30, but the doctors came out only at about 9.30, after having 
given him blood-transfusion of 400 c.c., mostly from fresh blood. [148] 


21 December 1949: Sri Maharshi is still in the dispensary . . . He looked very pale 
and languid. I understand that last night anodyne and sleeping drafts were 
administered to him to make him comfortable. But no precise information is being 
given and no bulletin issued. It is reported that the surgeon had warned the 
authorities that all that could be done for the Maharshi had been done by his system 
of medicine, and that they were now free to do for him, the Maharshi, what they 
thought best, which greatly disturbed the devotees . . . [149] 


23 December 1949: Homeopathy is tried . . . An attendant tells Cohen, ‘Four 
people at a time now have to keep awake the whole night to lift him down to his 
feet from his couch when he wants to go to the bathroom, as he is not used to a 
bedpan. Bhagavan hardly sleeps or eats, for as soon as he eats rice, which is his 
staple diet, he immediately brings it out. All he eats is some fruit juice, and apple 
and a little pepper-water. We almost do not sleep at all .. . What to do? The wound 
is now very big, covering nearly the whole upper arm.’ [150] 


2 January 1950: At about 9 o’clock last night Sri Maharshi quietly slipped out of 
the dispensary to his tiny bedroom, where he spent the night. Today, instead of 
going to the darshan hall, as before, he ordered his sofa to be placed outside this 
small room in the passage and gave darshan from 9 to 10 a.m. and 5 to 6 p.m., 
without the usual Veda parayanam ... 

The Maharshi appears weak and strained from moving up and down the sofa. 
Three attendants have to support him from the breeches, so that the left hand may 
not move nor be touched. Yet he struggles hard to push himself through the very 
narrow space between the wall and the sofa to and from the bedroom. [150-51] 


5 January 1950: Today is Jayanti—Sri Maharshi’s 70th birthday . . . For the first 
time in the history of the ashram, Maharshi did not have his Jayanti meal along 
with the devotees. His stiff knees did not permit him to squat on the floor. 
Secondly, he was on special diet, free from chillies, tamarind, garlic, onions, etc., 
as ordered by the homeopath. In the afternoon, he gave darshan from 3 to 6 
o’clock, 1.e., two hours longer than usual, in order not to disappoint sadhakas, who 
had come long distances. [151-52] 


Cohen’s entry three days later refers to an uncharacteristic remark of 
Sri Ramana, indeed it is the only remark in the long and painful 
months of this grave illness which conveys a feeling of helplessness 
and annoyance: 


Sri Maharshi’s health is reported to be well enough to justify an increase by half an 
hour in the darshan time to one and a half hours twice a day, from tomorrow. He 
was rather ruffled this afternoon by a small incident, when he found himself left 
alone in the bathroom with none by his side to help him. He came out and rebuked 


the attendants for showing diligent attention to his person in the presence of others, 
whereas in private they abandoned him, and asked them not to crowd around him 
any more for this show. Old disciples knew that he did not mean to deny the 
complete devotion and ungrudging service they all gave to his beloved person, but 
simply intended to keep them on their toes. [152] 


8 February 1950: Homeopathic treatment is continuing . . . Since yesterday he has 
been feeling some discomfort near, as well as some thickening of the flesh around, 
the wound, which frightened the authorities, but which the homeopath declared to 
be an aggravation from the high-power dose, which would disappear within a 
week .. . [152-53] 


S.S. Cohen 


12 February 1950: General Bhatia, surgeon-general of Madras state, comes, 
inspects the wound, does not like the swelling, advises penicillin. His advice is 
vetoed by the homeopath who maintains that penicillin may interfere with the 
aggravation—which he trying to achieve through his medicines . . . [153] 


14 February 1950: A new growth is now appreciably perceptible just below the 
spot operated on, on 19 December, which the homeopath persists in diagnosing as 
a swelling due to his strong dose, which ‘will soon subside leading to complete 
cure’. The homeopath will leave on the 16th to the hills .. . [153] 


15 February 1950: The surgeon, Dr Raghavachari, comes, examine[s] the new 
swelling and declare[s] it to be the sarcoma again. The pain has greatly increased, 
so much so that the slightest touch of the hand causes Maharshi to wince .. . 
Conferences of the doctors . . . [153-54] 


25 February 1950: Yesterday homeopathy was declared a failure and altogether 
stopped. A unani doctor has been inducted . . . [154] 


27 February 1950: The tumour started bleeding, which the Moos [the unani doctor] 
ascribed to his medicines ‘driving out all the morbid matter from Bhagavan’s 
system’, to use his own words. [154] 


6 March 1950: A single line in the diary: ‘Sri Bhagavan’s health is visibly 
deteriorating.’ [155] 


S.S. Cohen 


14 March 1950: The tumour has rapidly increased in size and the pain in severity. 
Although the Moos continues to treat, he has admitted his failure to cure, or even to 
alleviate the pain. Dr Shankar Rao has given an anodyne to relieve the pain. The 
blood test taken two days ago showed only 58 per cent of haemoglobins, indicating 
severe anaemia. But with all this Sri Bhagavan’s face remains bright, calm and 
serene. Not a sigh, not a grimace of suffering, not a shadow of fear or restlessness 
mars the repose of his countenance or the lustre of his eyes. He remains in his usual 
splendour, poise and grace. Even the peace which has all along radiated from him, 
continues to be powerfully felt. A newcomer looking at him would not suspect that 
such a virulent disease was inside that graceful body, sapping its life away by the 
minute. [155] 


17 March 1950: On the 15th, Dr Raghavachari and two other doctors came, saw 
the condition of Maharshi and gave a written report, which the ashram authorities 
quickly locked up in the iron safe, which led to the presumption that it contained a 
bad prognosis... 

Maharshi’s temperature for some days has been standing at about 100 (his 
normal is around 97.5). His systole today is 98, pulse high, heart has rapid action, 
perhaps hypertrophied, with ankle swelling and the growth continues to expand. 
[155-56] 


20 March 1950: A Bengali devotee brought the good news from his ‘competent’ 
astrologer that Sri Maharshi ‘would live at least till July 1953, if not another twelve 
years’, as his disease was ‘not a malignant tumour, but rheumatic inflammation’, 
(sic!), for which he recommended a certain bhasma... 

In the meantime, the case has become almost unmanageable and the weakness 
excessive. Yesterday morning while going to the bathroom, Maharshi tottered and 
fell. His attendants having been unaware of the increased debility, continued to 
behave as before and failed to support him when he walked. Luckily it was a mild 
fall and did not have adverse after-effects. [156] 


S.S. Cohen 


24 March 1950: Yesterday evening suddenly Maharshi’s temperature rose to 101.6, 
his pulse likewise rose, the heart’s murmur was heard all over the chest, and the 
smell from the wound worsened. While returning from the bathroom at 6.15 p.m. 
he felt faint and crashed on his couch .. . Coconut water... After fifteen minutes 
he recovered. [157] 


27 March 1950: Maharshi is suffering from persistent nausea and cannot retain 
even water. There is no appetite, and urination is very scanty. The tumour is now as 
big as a coconut. [157] 


29 March 1950: A Kaviraj comes and gives his first dose . . . Sri Maharshi’s 
weakness has become so pronounced that since last evening he stopped sitting out 
for darshan . . . Systole fell to 88 and diastole to 60. . . [157-58] 


5 April 1950: Yesterday, Monsieur Cartier-Bresson . . . took a photograph of Sri 
Bhagavan, which may prove to be the last of him. (It did prove to be the last.) .. . 

6 p.m. Till now Sri Maharshi has not passed urine at all for twenty-four hours. 
The tumour is spreading with masses of cauliflower-like heads. The Kaviraj left 
yesterday for Calcutta... [158] 


6 April 1950: Symptoms of definite toxaemia have set in in Maharshi’s body. For 
the whole day, his urinary secretion did not exceed one ounce. The rate of his red 
blood corpuscles has fallen to a new low and his intake of nourishment is not worth 
mentioning . . . [158-59] 


S.S. Cohen 

7 April 1950: Sri Maharshi is slightly better. He is less drowsy today and is voiding 
urine from time to time. He has ordered his attendants to offer him nothing for 
which he does not ask, saying, ‘If I want water, I'll ask for it: you are not to remind 


me’... He is able to take in little: And if he is pressed by an unwise person to take 
a little more, he goes on satyagraha against all food and medicine and no man born 
of woman can prevail upon him to remove the ban till it pleases him to do so, when 
he feels that the punishment he has inflicted by his resistance is commensurate to 
the pressure exercised on him .. . He leaves his body to manage its health or 
diseases as best it can, without the slightest effort of cooperation on his part. His 
mind is ever sunk in bliss. It is true that his body is suffering, but that is no reason 
why he should disturb his mind to oblige it. If it dies, well and good; if it remains, 
so much the worse for it: it is the business of Him who made it to keep it or take it 
away and do all the worrying—it is none of his own business to interfere and 
inconvenience himself on its behalf. 

The systole fell to 78 and the diastole to 50. [159-60] 


8 April 1950: Last night Maharshi felt too weak to walk to the bathroom. A 
commode was brought in for him and he is using it. For three nights, he has been 
suffering from severe headache, which the attendants relieve by pressing hard the 
head. It is reported to be due to abnormally low blood pressure. [160] 


9 April 1950: Anxiety and grief are stamped on every face after the evening 
darshan. Maharshi is very listless, almost lifeless, and troubled by headache, hiccup 
and extreme exhaustion . .. Devotees have the premonition that tonight is a night 
of extreme crisis for Sri Bhagavan . . . [160-61] 


10 April 1950: . .. Sti Maharshi is so weak today that he is unable to make even 
three steps to the commode in the room, nor use the bedpan. He tells the attendants: 
‘I do not want to eat or drink, so that I may not need to use the commode. If I take 
only a little nourishment, it will dry up inside and I’1l not need to rise every now 
and then. Besides, if I take more than two ounces, I feel as if I have taken a big 
meal. No, I can’t use a bedpan.’ His awareness is absolutely undimmed . . . [162] 

The darshan continues at his command: devotees are asked to hasten past the 
open door with a glance: ... I counted this evening 17 to 20 persons passing his 
door per minute. This darshan is no doubt a very great strain on the Maharshi, who, 
in his infinite compassion, keeps his face constantly turned towards the devotees 
the whole time the darshan lasts. His couch has east-west position and the door 
through which he looks at the devotees faces south, so that for full one hour he 
keeps his head turned in that direction and strains his neck. In his present state of 
health the strain on him must be great; yet he refuses to stop the darshan, or even 
reduce it to once a day. [162-63] 


S.S. Cohen 

12 April 1950: Today he is stretched full length on the sofa, with hollow eyes, 
sunken cheeks, pale, waxy skin and drained of vitality. Three attendants are 
massaging hard his legs. The upper half of the body is exceedingly sensitive and 
cannot be touched without causing him severe pain. During the half-hour running 
darshan at 9 a.m., he could only at times turn his face to the devotees, but mostly 
he is listless. Doctors stopped testing and examining him and strictly forbade all 
access to his room. Everybody gave up hopes except the astrology fans who pinned 
their faith to charlatan’s maps, diagrams and prophecies . . . 


... Maharshi is still conscious and at times speaks. But till the last he asks for 
nothing, expresses no opinion on what should or should not be done for him, 
complains of no pain, except when lifted or touched in a painful spot—then and 
only then, as if to give a piece of information, he remarks, ‘There is not a spot 
which is not painful to the touch.’ Then the attendants take the hint and use greater 
care in handling him, especially today when the pain is so severe. 

As arule, Maharshi, however ill he may be, never lies down when he gives 
darshan. On each of the two big operation days, last August and December, he 
reclined on cushions, but today out of excessive weakness he lay fully stretched. 


S.S. Cohen 


At 8 p.m., Maharshi’s temperature was 96, pulse rapid, blood pressure 68/36, 
head heavy and aching, violent pain in the legs and thighs . . . Sri Bhagavan today 
remarked, ‘From the beginning I said there was no need for all this, but who listens 
to me? Now my stomach is so upset that it cannot retain anything; nor have I any 
appetite for any food; my taste is spoilt, my tongue has lost its sensitiveness, and I 
am forced to eat and drink; how can I do it?’ 

A relative comes to see him, and Sri Ramana asks him, ‘Have you performed the 
shraddha ceremony today? Have so and so (naming the persons who were to be 
included in it)’. . . ‘which shows,’ Cohen records, ‘that he was not only clear in his 
mind, but also retained a very clear memory. When after dinner one of the 
attendants came in to take his turn Bhagavan asked him: “Have you had your 
dinner?” ...’ 

‘Evening darshan was also a half-an-hour run at the rate of about 30 persons to 
the minute...’ 

‘At 10.15 p.m. the headache was extremely severe . . .” [163-66] 


13 April 1950: Maharshi’s diastole climbed up to 46, but the systole remained 
stationary at 68, pulse 94, temperature 98.4 .. . breathing 22 per minute. 

Morning darshan ran for half an hour, during which Maharshi’s eyes remained 
closed and when he occasionally opened them, they looked in front rather than to 
the left where the devotees were filing past him. . . 

In the evening, there were nearly 1500 devotees... 

At 9.30, Dr Krishnamurti [sic.], a local physician and a great devotee, walked up 
to me and said, ‘My own impression is that there is no immediate danger. 
Bhagavan has just told the attendants to go to sleep as he himself was going to do. 
His breathing is not laboured, and there is no gasping in evidence.’ [166] 


Arthur Osborne recorded: *... A doctor brought Sri Bhagavan a 
palliative to relieve the congestion in the lungs but he refused it. “It is 
not necessary; everything will come right within two days.” That night 
he bade his attendants go and sleep or meditate and leave him 
alone...’ 


14 April 1950: Maharshi is in a very precarious condition . . . After evening darshan, the 
unanimous verdict is that it is positively the last. The Master is now propped up on large 


pillows, almost in a sitting posture, the head resting backwards with mouth open, and two 
attendants briskly fanning him to enable him to breathe freely—the battle for air has thus 
started. At 7 p.m., oxygen is administered to him for about five minutes, but seeing it 
gave him no relief, he feebly asked that it should be stopped . . . 

The situation was tense .. . When the end was known to be approaching, the whole 
congregation with one voice started chanting the Tamil hymns he had many years ago 
composed in the praise of Lord Arunachala . . . till it came about 8.47... 


‘There was no struggle or spasm, no other sign of death: only that 
the next breath did not come...’ 


Arthur Osborne, whose account we have followed earlier, recorded the last 
hours and moments: 


About noon, when his liquid food was brought, he asked the time, punctual as ever, but 
then added, ‘But henceforth time doesn’t matter.’ In his delicate way of expressing 
recognition of service, he said: ‘The English have the word “thanks”, but we only say, 
“santosham”.’ 

The devotees also, passing in a long line that morning, silent with grief, before the 
doorway where he lay, saw an almost lifeless body, the face pinched, the stomach 
shrunken, the ribs protruding. And after the evening darshan, they felt that it was the 
end... Many eyes were fixed on the window of the room and the two fans gently waving 
inside—the sign that there was still a living body to fan. 

A group of sadhus and devotees sat together on the temple ramp just opposite the little 
room and began singing ‘Arunachala Siva’, the supreme song of Divine Love that 
Bhagavan has given us. More joined in. The singing swelled louder to drown murmurs 
and cries of grief. Inside the room, Bhagavan bade them sit him up. The pain must have 
been intense, but he found it appropriate to die sitting, as our Guru. At the sound of 
‘Arunachala Siva’, he opened his luminous untroubled eyes, with a brief smile of 
indescribable tenderness, and a tear of bliss trickled down from the outer corner of his 
eyes. And then, at 8.47, breathing stopped. There was no struggle or spasm, no other sign 
of death: only that the next breath did not come... 

The body was placed garlanded upon a couch in the temple hall and the devotees 
thronged there and sat around it. One had expected the face to be rocklike in Samadhi, 
but it was so pitiable, so marked by pain. Only gradually during the night the air of 


mysterious composure returned to it... 14 


The shooting star 


Cohen’s diary continues: 


At about 9 p.m., Monsieur Cartier-Bresson, the French photographer, who has been here 
for about a fortnight with his wife, related an experience of his to me: ‘It is a most 
astonishing experience,’ he said. ‘I was in the open space in front of my house, when my 


friends drew my attention to the sky, where I saw a vividly-luminous shooting star with a 
luminous tail, unlike any shooting star I had before seen, coming from the south, moving 
slowly across the sky and, reaching the top of Arunachala, disappeared behind it. Because 
of its singularity we all guessed its import and looked at our watches—it was 8.47—and 
then raced to the Ashram only to find that our premonition had been only too sadly true: 
the Master had passed into Mahanirvana at that very minute . . . [166-68] 

15 April 1950: ... Not less than 40,000 persons have gathered to pay homage .. . Mr. 
Kaikobad, a Parsi devotee saw the meteor in Madras. . . Miss H.P. Petit saw it in 
Bombay, about a thousand miles away . . . [168-69] 


th 
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‘If I die due to a lingering illness .. . If I go reciting 
the name of Ramji...’ 


August/September 1939: The rumble of war becomes louder, soon war 
breaks out in Europe. The British government has committed India, like 
every constituent of the empire, to the war. There are acute differences 
among Indians over how the country should respond, and within the 
Congress itself over how the Congress should respond. Should Britain be 
allowed to commit India to the war without consulting Indians? Shouldn’t 
we take advantage of the fact that Britain is now caught in a life-and-death 
struggle, and will not be able to devote its might to hold India? If we are to 
commit ourselves to helping the British, what form should this assistance 
take? Must such assistance be subject to certain conditions—for instance, 
that Britain declare that it wi// grant full independence to India once the War 
is over—or should it be unconditional? Should we join hands with the 
British armed forces if and when the Japanese invade India? 

Views vary and clash. Decisions have to be taken in spite of sharp 
differences—for instance, that the Congress ministries in the provinces 
resign in protest, that the proposals of the Cripps Mission be rejected . . . 

Many are of the view that we should take advantage of Britain’s 
difficulties, even by using violence to create a situation that would compel 


Britain to commit itself to ending British rule once the war has ended. 
Gandhiji has always held that one must never take advantage of the 
difficulties of an adversary, that in any case all must stick strictly to non- 
violence ... As he is not able to get all Congress leaders to pledge 
themselves to adhere under all circumstances to non-violence, he gets the 
Congress to relieve him of the responsibility of guiding the national 
movement. But soon, the Congress persuades him to reassume the 
responsibility .. . He announces an intermediate programme: individual 
satyagrahis will break a civil law in a completely non-violent way, but there 
will be no mass movement—our protest will be registered, but we would 
not have embarrassed the British or impeded the war effort. Everyone 
expects him to name Pandit Nehru as the one who will first break a law, and 
thus be the first satyagrahi to get arrested. To everyone’s surprise, he names 
the little known Vinoba Bhave... 

Just before they are to leave for the meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee, Kasturba gives the thirteen-year-old niece, Manu, a red- 
bordered sari, a sari that has been woven from yarn spun by Gandhiji 
himself. She tells Manu, ‘Preserve this carefully. I would like it to be on me 


when I am being cremated.’ + 


& August 1942: The All India Congress Committee passes the ‘Quit India’ 
Resolution. Gandhiji is arrested in the early hours of the 9th and taken to 
Poona. A part of a house and compound belonging to the Aga Khan is taken 
over, it is ringed with a barbed-wire fence, and designated as a detention 
camp. Gandhiyji, Kasturba, Mahadev Desai and a few who help look after 
them are bundled into this camp. 


A mighty blow 


A mighty blow strikes them within the week: on 15 August, Mahadev 
Desai, whom both Gandhi and Kasturba look upon as a son, and who is 
indispensable to Gandhiji for his work, suddenly dies. Both Gandhiji and 
Kasturba are heartbroken. 

Events of great import follow—exchanges with the viceroy; a three-week 
fast by Gandhiji: ‘He was very near death,’ Dr B.C. Roy who was attending 


on him says when it is at last over; and much else. But for the subject of this 
book we have to keep our eyes on one thread—the toll that the events take 
on Gandhiji, and an even mightier blow that falls on him. And to follow this 
thread, we have the diary of Sushila Nayar, a young doctor and close 
follower of Gandhiji, who was among the handful in the detention camp 
throughout the period. In addition we have the recollections of Manubahen 
Gandhi, the niece of Gandhiji and Kasturba. The following is based on this 


diary and Manubahen’s accounts. 2 

Fearing that cremation outside the detention centre will create a situation, 
the government decides that Mahadev’s body will be cremated within the 
compound, and no outsiders will be allowed to come in for the ceremonies. 
Mahadev is cremated within the premises—not far from the room in which 
Gandhiji is lodged. 

In the days that follow, permission is required for Gandhiji, Kasturba and 
the small group of looker-afters, Manubahen and Sushila Nayar among 
them, to visit the cremation site—for it lies outside the barbed-wire fence. 
Even this little detail is worth a moment’s reflection: imagine the situation 
—a saint of Gandhiji’s eminence has to seek permission from some minor 
government official to visit the site, just a few yards away, where one of his 
dearest associates, one as dear to him as a son, has been cremated; imagine 
the mental discipline that is required, and how much one must have 
overcome one’s ego for one not to give in to resentment and helplessness 
and anger at such a circumstance. 


‘The country has taken his death lying down’ 


Gandhiyji has been deeply affected by Mahadev’s death. He is hurt all the 
more by the news that ‘Mahadev’s death has been taken by the country with 
quiet resignation’—‘ After all, Mahadev died in prison and the government 
is responsible for his death,’ he tells Sushila and others during their 
morning walk. ‘I wanted to write this in my letter to the governor, but then 
crossed it out. If I live long enough, one day I am going to tell them that 
they are responsible for Mahadev’s death. He would have been engrossed in 
all sorts of activities as a free man. Here, in prison, he was constantly 


brooding and broke down under the emotional strain. The country has taken 
his death lying down...’ 


Apprehensions of another blow 


Gandhiji is weighed down by this tragedy, and now on top of this Kasturba 
too seems to be weakening. As it is, she has suffered from chronic 
bronchitis and emphysema for long. By early September, she starts having 
chest pains. Sushila is of the view that the pains have their origin in the 
heart. A doctor who visits from the government thinks that they have to do 
with the condition of her lungs. 

She begins to have fever. She is unable to sleep. Gandhiji becomes more 
and more apprehensive about her condition. “Last night,’ in a typical entry 
Sushila was to record on 24 October 1942, ‘Bapu had very little sleep 


because he was worried about Ba. 2 Today he has rearranged his bed so that 
from his bed in the verandah he can see her lying on her bed inside the 
room...’ ‘I must confess after Mahadev’s death I have weakened,’ he tells 
Pyarelal—Sushila’s brother and the one who 1s to take on the work that 
Mahadev used to do. ‘I am afraid of losing Ba. In a way I have prepared 
myself for it. Yet I do not want to lose her or anyone else if I can help it.’ 

Days pass in ‘the pond of despond’. News of what is happening outside 
is meticulously controlled. Naturally, Kasturba is on Gandhiji’s mind every 
moment, and he on hers. 


6 November 1942: ‘... Ba scolded Bapu for being late for lunch. She had 
been waiting for him and was very hungry. He was half an hour late. He 
gave an explanation, but Ba would not accept it . .. Gandhiji strives to keep 
his mind on other things. The day after the “scolding”, during the walk, he 
is talking about the 12th chapter of the Gita. “. .. A woman like Ba who 
would not be able to tell you that before the number 300 comes 299,” 
Gandhiji remarked, “goes to the temple and lights incense, or if necessary 
sweeps the floor with utmost devotion. This is worship, bhakti. The path of 
bhakti is easy for the common man. But the best of all is renunciation of the 
fruit of one’s action. When I wrote the translation of the Bhagwada Gita and 
called it the Gospel of Non-attachment (Anasakti Yoga), I went over some 


parts of it with Vinoba. The 12th chapter and especially this particular verse 
were the subject of a long discussion between us...” 


The slide starts 


19 November 1942: ‘Ba had an attack of paroxysmal tachycardia today,’ 
Sushila Nayar recorded in her diary, ‘which subsided with pressure on the 
carotid...’ 

Things continue downhill. Kasturba’s condition is much worse a year 
later. The paroxysmal attack occurs again. Such occurrences are contained 
but they leave Kasturba progressively weaker. One day in December 1943, 
there is something to cheer Ba: a wheelchair they had been seeking has at 
last arrived: ‘We took Ba for a round on the verandah in it. She liked it very 
much...’ As her condition continues to require more and more help, 
Gandhiji’s small group requests the government that they be allowed to 
have additional helpers in the detention camp. They are asked to choose a 
woman relative. They propose the name of Prabhavati, the wife of Mr 
Jayaprakash Narayan. 

The government does not want to be held responsible for what may 
happen. Slowly they start putting out information of the deterioration in 
Kasturba’s health. On 4 December 1943, they announce that she has had 
two heart attacks within a week. On 20 December, they let it be known that 
she has suffered yet another heart attack. But within the compounds of the 
detention centre, the government is as the government was. 

By the middle of January 1944, ‘Ba’s illness is keeping us all occupied.’ 
She becomes despondent: ‘It seems she has lost the will to get well,’ 
Sushila Nayar noted in her entry of 22 January 1944. Kasturba requests the 
inspector general of prisons that Dr Dinshaw Mehta, an expert in nature 
cure, who is in Poona itself be allowed to help treat her. “Nothing seems to 
have come of her request . . .” Gandhiji and she request that Kanu Gandhi, 
who has attended on her earlier, be allowed to come. The government does 
not allow this. Often, two persons are required to help the increasingly 
infirm Kasturba: The government insists that, if any visitor 1s present, only 
one helper can be present. The pettiness of it all galls Gandhiji: °. . . It 
would be wrong on my part if I suppressed the fact that in the facilities 


being allowed to the patient [Kasturba],’ he writes to the government, 
‘grace has been sadly lacking... .’ 

Kasturba is unable to sleep ... Her blood pressure drops suddenly . . . 
She has pain in her chest... They request that an Ayurvedic doctor be 
allowed to examine her . . . Gandhiji ‘is worried all the time . . .” By early 
February, Sushila is recording, “Unless there is a marked improvement, we 
may lose her...’ At last Kanu arrives to relieve the overstretched helpers. 
Concerned now about the consequences of having Kasturba die for lack of 
adequate medical attention, Colonel Bhandari, the inspector general of 
prisons, brings Dr Jivray Mehta. Even though he was examining Kasturba, 
and even though Gandhiji was nearby, Dr Mehta ‘was not allowed to see 
Bapu’... 

Gandhiji’s blood pressure also starts fluctuating: he is told to take 
sarpagandha to lower his blood pressure. He starts doing so: but as he has 
imposed a regimen on himself of not taking more than five things during a 
day, taking sarpagandha means that he can now take only four things .. . 

The pettiness continues: the government informs Gandhiji that ‘as 
regards the question of getting medical assistance of the patient’s choice, no 
outside doctors could be allowed unless the government medical officer 
considered it absolutely necessary .. .’ 


5 February 1944: ‘Ba’s condition has further deteriorated. Last night she 
became very restless and said she was going. Bapu sat up with her for an 
hour and could not sleep for two hours afterwards...’ At last Dr Dinshaw 
Mehta is allowed to come but Gandhiji and others are informed that while 
they can be present when he visits, ‘there should be no talk with him except 
in connection with Ba’s illness...” The next day’s entry: ‘... Ba’s 
condition is fast deteriorating and the Government has still not made up its 
mind about allowing the services of a Vaidya. . .” Soon ‘oedema in her 
feet’... ‘Bapu asked Col. Bhandari for a Vaidya. Bhandari, therefore, 
telephoned to H.V.R. Iyengar, the Home Secretary, Bombay Government, 
who in turn told him that he would have to telephone to Delhi in the 
matter...’ 

The decline continues, and so does the strain on Gandhiji: ‘Ba had no 
sleep during the night. Bapu sat up with her from 3.30 to 5.15 a.m. He woke 
up Dr. Gilder and told him to give her oxygen...’ At last the government 


allows them to summon the Vaidya, adding ‘the responsibility for such 
treatment will have to be shouldered by Gandhiji.. .’ 

Kasturba begins to get confused . . . She starts getting involuntary 
tremors in her right shoulder and arm . . . Fluid accumulates in her 
abdomen .. . She is ‘restless and breathless . . .” On occasion she responds 
to the medicine given by the Vaidya... But her condition is deteriorating 
fast, and the Vaidya himself counsels that as his medicines are not having 
the desired effect at the pace that is imperative, they better call in allopathic 
doctors to take charge . . . Signs of pneumonia appear in the upper lobe of 
her left lung... 


A painful decision 


Gandhiji is distraught at the pain and discomfort Kasturba is suffering. By 
20 February 1944, ‘Bapu is of the opinion that we should not give her any 
treatment any more. He said, “Do not give her anything except honey and 
water. If she has to go, let her go in peace.”’ In spite of this, Sushila asks 
Colonel Bhandari to get them penicillin: ‘He said he would try to get it. He 
has not so far been able to get it from the military hospital...’ 


20 February 1944: The government issues a statement: ‘Mrs. Gandhi’s 
condition has been deteriorating for some days and is now very grave.’ 


21 February 1944: Kasturba continues to slide. She is given medicine to 
help her sleep. She sleeps till midnight. She becomes restless. Twice, 
Gandhiji comes in to see her. She insists he go back: ‘Even while she is so 
seriously ill,’ Sushila records, ‘she is worried about Bapu’s rest.’ 


‘T did not have the courage to say so to Bapu’ 


‘As Bapu got up from her bedside,’ Sushila continues, ‘he picked up her 
dirty handkerchief and washed it in the bathroom. Dr. Gilder said to me, 
“Bapu should be careful. Ba is suffering from pneumonia and her breath has 
infectious bacteria. He should not sit close to her for long.” I did not have 
the courage to say so to Bapu. At 11.30 tonight Ba was leaning against 
Bapu. I had my fingers on her pulse. Suddenly her pulse disappeared. I 


wondered if she would pass away in sleep. I called out to Prabhavati. In the 
meantime, her pulse came back .. .” 


‘Your mother is dying and you are...’ 


‘In the afternoon, Harilal [the wayward son of Gandhiji and Kasturba] 
came. She [Kasturba] smelt alcohol on his breath and was very angry. 

“Your mother is dying and you are wasting your time in drinking,” she said. 
She started beating her forehead. We tried to pacify her. We made Harilal 
get up and sit somewhere else. At 6.15 I was having dinner when Devadas 
Gandhi arrived. Ba wept when she saw him. “Your father is a Sadhu, and he 
has many responsibilities. Harilal is a wastrel. So you will have to look after 
the family .. .” By 11 p.m. she becomes confused . . . Gandhiji comes in to 
see her at 2 a.m. She seems to be only semi-conscious . . . She complains of 
giddiness and headache,’ Sushila recorded. 


‘She said, ““No””’ 


The next day... 


22 February 1944, Mahashivratri: ‘Ba had a strange premonition of her 
impending death, and therefore insisted on being near Bapuji all the time,’ 
Manubahen was to recall. ‘She was not prepared to be away from Bapuji 
even for a minute. Though she was in Bapu’s room, she said to 
Sushilabahen, “Take me to Bapuji’s room.” This was the sign of her losing 
consciousness...’ 
Sushila Nayar’s entry continues the events: 

As Bapu got up for his morning walk today, I sent word to him [that he] come and see Ba 

for a few minutes. Bapu came in and stayed with her for a while. Then he asked her if he 

could go for his walk. She said, ‘No.’ She had always insisted that Bapu’s routine should 


not be interrupted, but today for the first time she wanted him to sit by her bedside 
instead of going for a walk. 


‘Ba is now like a days guest... We have to decide as to on whose 
lap she is to breathe her last...’ 


Manubahen noted, ‘. . . Bapuji sat near Ba and Ba placed her head on 
Bapuji’s lap. For a while there was peace. Then Bapuji again requested Ba 
to allow him to go out for his stroll. “Shall I go now?,” he had asked. But 
Ba was adamant. She simply would not let Bapuji leave her. And Bapuji too 
acquiesced and stayed on with Ba for some time more, so great was their 
mutual affection.’ 

Bapu sat with her till 10 a.m. She leaned against him and seemed to be fully content. 

Bapu told her to fix her mind on God. Ba looked most peaceful as she lay there resting 

her head against Bapu’s chest and the expression on the faces of both of them was so 


divine that Dr. Gilder remarked, ‘This should be photographed.’ Bapu attended to her 
smallest needs while he sat with her .. . 


It was only around 10 a.m. that Ba finally agreed to let Gandhiji go for his 
walk, Manubahen was to recall. “If I don’t keep up my practice of walking 
in the morning, then I will most certainly fall ill. Therefore it is necessary 
for me to have my stroll.” While walking also, Bapuji’s thoughts kept 
wandering towards Ba’s grave condition. He said, “Ba is now like a day’s 
guest ... She will not last more than 24 hours now . .. We have to decide as 
to on whose lap she is to breathe her last . . .” After finishing his stroll, he 
came straight back to Ba’s bed...’ 

Sushila Nayar’s account continues: 


Since last night Ba has been disinclined even to drink water, but when she heard that 
Devadasbhai had brought Gangajal, she opened her mouth to receive it. Bapu poured a 
teaspoon which she swallowed. She asked, ‘Is that all?’ She obviously wanted more. 
Bapu advised her to take some more a little later. 


Manubahen: 


Then, she asked everyone’s forgiveness and said, ‘There should be no unnecessary 
weeping and mourning for me. O God, give me your mercy and your forgiveness! Give 
me faith and infinite devotion!’ .. . 


Sushila Nayar’s account resumes: 


Tulsi leaves were added to the Ganges water. She gladly swallowed both. A little later she 
suddenly felt stronger; she sat up and started talking with her grandchildren and 
relatives... 


Devadas had also brought penicillin. A little later, Bhandari and Gilder also 
brought it. Manubahen recalled, ‘Bapuji had been under great strain. He had 


kept pacing up and down the rooms in nervous anxiety. Devadaskaka would 
often come and plead for administering penicillin to Ba. But Bapuyji had felt 
that it was not worthwhile prolonging life for a few hours more with some 
painful injections of penicillin and that it was better to allow Ba to pass 
peacefully into God’s hands.’ 

‘Bapu looked at me,’ Sushila recorded. ‘Are you and Dr. Gilder 
convinced that it should be given? Are you sure it will help her?’ he asked 
them. ‘I could not say yes. Ba’s condition was so grave that we could not be 
very sure that it would help her. I had said the same thing to Devadasbhai. 
Bapu then told us not to give her any more pain by giving her injections. I 
was sorry that we could not try penicillin, which might have helped her. I 
was also somewhat relieved, as the prospect of giving her repeated 
injections had not been very pleasant.’ 

Manubahen: 


Ba had asked me to light an oil lamp and burn some incense. I lighted the lamp and Ba 
folded her palms in a devotional namaskar. Prabhavatibahen (Mrs. Jayaprakash Narayan) 
was with Ba. All of a sudden, Ba shouted “Bapuji!”. I ran and told Bapuji that Ba was 
calling him. Bapuji at once went to Ba. Ba’s brother Madhavdasmama also came in. He is 
Ba’s one and only brother. So Ba looked at him affectionately. Then forgetting everything 
she put her head on Bapuji’s lap. He lovingly stroked her forehead. She said to Bapu, ‘I 
am now going. No one should cry after Iam gone. I am at peace .. .’ After she said this, 
her breath became abnormal. And signs of the end became clearly visible. 


Sushila Nayar: 


Ba was restless. Twice she sat up and lay back to rest against Bapu. Bapu asked her, 
‘What is the matter? What do you feel?’ 

Like a child standing on the brink of the unknown, she said, ‘I do not know. I cannot 
make out’... 

Ba’s brother Madhavdas came and went in. Bapu told us later that Ba recognised him 
and her eyes were filled with tears. But she did not speak to him. 

I looked into Bapu’s room where Ba’s bed had been in her last days. Bapu was sitting 
on her bed and Ba was reclining with her head resting on his chest. There was perfect 
peace and serenity on the faces of both of them. 

She lay down, then sat up and lay down again. Bapu said to her, ‘You had better keep 
lying down.’ Ba lay down with her head on Bapu’s lap. Her eyes were becoming glazed 
and there was a gurgling sound in her throat. She was dying. Suddenly her mouth opened 
to take in air. She had a few quick gasps and at 7.35 p.m. on February 22 1944, she went 
to eternal sleep. 

We lowered the head of the cardiac bed which had been raised. Bapu had already 
removed the pillows. Ba lay with her head on Bapu’s lap. We all stood still around the 
bed. Someone started singing Ramdhun. . . 


Bapu got up from Ba’s bed, gently lifting her head from his lap and putting it on the 
bed... 


The red-bordered sari, the bangles of yarn 


I took out the red-bordered sari of Bapu’s yarn which Ba had given Manu when she had 
left Sevagram for Bombay .. . Ba had told Manu to keep the sari carefully. ‘I wish to be 
dressed in it when I die,’ she had said. She had added, ‘God knows when J shall get 
another sari of Bapu’s yarn...’ 


Gandhiyji had the room cleared of everything. He and Sushila washed the 
body. They dressed her in the red-bordered sari. *. . . | combed her hair. 
Bapu said, “Let her hair remain loose.” He himself washed the ribbon with 
which she used to tie her hair. We removed her bangles and necklace. 
Satokbehn put a tulsi necklace round her neck. We dyed Bapu’s yarn and 
put it round her wrists like bangles .. .’ 

The government would not allow the body to be cremated outside the 
detention centre. It restricted the number of persons who could attend the 
cremation to fewer than a hundred. 

Gandhiji forbade the use of khadi—‘Khadi must not be burnt 
unnecessarily’; he forbade sandalwood. .. . The pyre was set up next to the 
place where Mahadev Desai had been cremated. Sushila recalls what 
Kasturba had often said after Mahadev had died: ‘I am not going out of this 
jail. I shall sleep by Mahadev’s side.’ 


‘After 62 years of companionship, where is the hurry?’ 


The pyre was lit... The first verse of the Ishopanishad, bhajans, a prayer 
each from the Quran and the Parsi scriptures, a hymn, the twelfth chapter of 
the Gita... 

“When the flames rose high, everyone had to move away. Bapu also 
moved back and sat in a chair under a tamarind tree . . . The burning took 
longer than had been anticipated . . . Telling him that while they would stay 
till the process was completed, the others requested Gandhiji to go inside. 
‘Bapu refused to get up.” Manubahen and Sushila were to recall his words, 
‘This is the final parting after 62 years of companionship, where 1s the 


hurry? Then how can I leave her alone during her last moments on this 
earth. What will Ba say? She would never forgive me if I did...’ 

Like clouds drifting apart, 

a wild goose separates, for now, 


from his friend a 


In the ensuing weeks, he often talked of Kasturba and her passing away: 
‘... Twas prepared for her death, but when it actually came, it was a shock. 
It is a new situation for me. I do not know how J shall be able to adjust my 
life without her...’ 

By mid-April, Gandhiji’s health had collapsed: fever, vomiting, trouble 
seeing ... Rumours that he would be shifted to Ahmednagar prison . . . In 
view of his deteriorating condition, and not wanting a third death—in this 
case, of Gandhiji himself—on its head, the government releases Gandhiji. ‘I 
got into Bhandari’s car with Bapu,’ Sushila recorded in her diary. ‘We had 
just come out of the barbed wire when a policeman stopped the car and 
gave me a notice. It said, “You are forbidden to talk about what took place 
in the Aga Khan’s Palace. ..”’ 

“Yes, sign it,” Gandhiji told her. Adding later, ‘For one thing, signing it 
does not mean your acceptance, and moreover I do not want you to create 
any trouble for them...’ 


The years that follow are full of heartbreak: the partition of India, savagery, 
despair. Everything he has fought for—Hindu-Muslim unity, freedom for a 
united India, eradication of untouchability, to say nothing of an alternative 
to western civilization—has eluded him. 


‘T have, therefore, lost confidence in my capacity to live for 
long...’ 


Through meticulous coordination with the British, Jinnah and Liaquat Ali 
paralyse the Interim Government. Even the Sardar is now convinced that 
there is no alternative to partition. Mountbatten invites Pandit Nehru, Sardar 
Patel and Acharya Kripalani, then the president of the Congress. After the 


meeting, they call on Gandhiyji. They describe the Partition Plan that 
Mountbatten has spelt out. Gandhiji begins to point out the features that are 
ruinous. The three tell him, ‘But we have accepted the Plan.’ Gandhiji is 
stunned into silence. And yet, in public, he supports the decision of the 
three leaders: now that our leaders have accepted the Plan, we cannot go 
back on their pledged word. 

Violence, bestiality, entire trains arriving at railway stations with 
everyone except the engine driver killed, arson on a scale never seen in 


India till then, girls carried off. . . > ‘In all probability, the final seal will be 
set on the Partition Plan during the day,” Gandhiji remarks as he lies in his 
bath that day,’ Pyarelal noted. ‘“But though I may be alone in holding this 
view, I repeat that the division of India can only do harm to the country’s 
future. The slavery of 150 years is going to end, but from the look of things 
it does not seem as if the independence will really last as long. It hurts me 
to think that I can see nothing but evil in the Partition Plan...” 

‘Freedom has come but it leaves me cold,” wrote Gandhiji in a letter to 
Asaf Ali, the Indian ambassador to the United States, in the third week of 
July,’ Pyarelal recorded. “So far as I can see, I am a back number. I have 
come to the conclusion that our way was non-violent only superficially, our 
hearts were violent. It was enough to displace the foreign power. But the 
violence nursed within has broken out in a way least expected. Heaven 
knows where it will lead us.” 

‘Almost every letter written by him at this time reflected the inner 
turmoil into which the events that were taking place around him had 
plunged him,’ Pyarelal wrote. “Where is Swaraj?” he wrote to another co- 
worker. “The British are going. But what is there in it to get excited about?” 
“T almost despair of seeing peace in my lifetime,” he said in another letter. 
To one of his daughters-in-law he wrote, “What is going on in the country 
in connection with the transfer of power and Pakistan is putting a heavy 
strain on me. I have, therefore, lost confidence in my capacity to live for 


long.”’ © 


That India is being torn in two, that people have been seized by madness 
—these, of course, are mighty blows to him. Even deeper doubts begin to 
assail him. Had his faith in non-violence been misplaced? Had the people 
not followed him out of expediency? Had it not been non-violence of the 


weak? Was it not the case that now that the objective they had in mind had 
been achieved—ousting the British—the violence that had lurked in their 
hearts had burst forth? 

Assailed by these doubts, his nerves are taut. Often his blood pressure 
shoots up. His weight is a mere 109 lbs. He insists that he is not one to lose 
hope, that he is an optimist, that his faith in God 1s, if anything, growing 
stronger. But, as has always been the case, the failures—in this instance, the 
Partition, the violence all round him—lead him to ascribe these to himself: 
as the illness, say of Manu during the journeys through violence-torn 
Noakhali, would invariably be attributed by him to not only her having less 
than absolute faith in Ramnaam than he demanded of her, but to some 
shortcoming in Ais faith in Ramnaam. 

In spite of his insisting that he has not given up hope, that his faith in 
God remains firm, time and time again, Gandhiji begins to say that he does 
not have place in a society given to violence of the kind that envelopes 


them; that he has lost the wish to live to 125; 4 that he will not last long... 
And at the penultimate time, it seemed that he did not believe he would last 
through the day. 

Pyarelal reports an exchange with Dr Rajendra Prasad. Our fight was not 
based on pure ahimsa, Gandhiji says . . . ‘Our Ahimsa has been tested and 
found wanting or else every four-anna member of the Congress should have 
been either dead or engaged in preventing the massacre of his neighbours, 
not seeking safety in cowardice, leaving his mother, wife or sister in danger 
of molestation. It shakes my whole being to hear such tales of 
cowardice .. . | have no longer the desire to continue to live with falsehood, 
hypocrisy and deception stalking all around.’ 

Dr B.C. Roy comes to see him. He notices in Gandhiji’s face signs of 
extreme fatigue and exhaustion, Pyarelal recorded. ‘He advised stopping all 
interviews and the observance of two days’ silence in the week instead of 


’ 


one. 


Gandhiji: When there is a raging fire all round, I have no desire to prolong my life by 
taking rest. 


Dr B.C. Roy: Not for yourself, Bapu. People need your services more than ever. 


Gandhiji: What’s the good . . . Neither the people nor those in power have any use of me. 
‘Do or die’ becomes me more in the circumstances. I wish to die in harness, taking the 
name of God with my last breath. I have a feeling He will grant me that wish. 


Dr Rajendra Prasad is accompanying Gandhiji on his morning walk: 
Gandhiji tells him, ‘Of late I have noticed that I very easily get irritated. 
That means I cannot now live for long. But my faith in God is daily 
becoming deeper and deeper. He alone is my true friend and companion. He 
never deserts even the least of His creatures.’ 

Those who have followed for long his words and deeds remonstrate with 
him. How can you lose hope? they ask in their letters. To lose hope is to 
lose faith in God... How can you give up your struggle against violence 
and evil? How can you give in to pessimism? 

Gandhiji insists in his replies to them that he has not given up hope, that 
his faith in God is becoming stronger, and that there is no question of his 
surrendering to the spirit of evil .. . That his wish to live to the age of 125 
years was an expression of his belief that if he acquired complete 
equanimity, he would live that long. But if his body would no longer be of 
service, it would perish like a tree which does not give fruit any longer . . . 

He has put himself entirely in God’s hands, he writes again and again. If 
God wishes to take further work from him, He will let him live awhile. But 
if he is not able to render more service, it would be best that God takes him 
away... It is likely that a fitter instrument will be used to carry out God’s 
design, he says... Without doubt the ideal thing would be neither to wish 
to live... nor to wish to die... One’s mind must be in a state of complete 
resignation to the Divine Will... 

‘But having had the “impertinence” to openly declare his wish to live 125 
years, he felt that in the changed circumstances, he must have the 
“humility” openly to shed that wish,’ Pyarelal wrote, summarizing so many 
exchanges along these lines. ‘“I (therefore) invoke the aid of the all- 
embracing Power to take me away from this ‘vale of tears’. . . than to make 
me a helpless witness of the butchery by man become savage . . . Yet I cry, 
‘Not my will but Thine alone shall prevail.’ If He wants me, He will keep 
me here on this earth yet awhile.’”’ 

But his devotees and well-wishers are persistent. Miss Schlesin had been 
his secretary in South Africa. She reminds him that he had decided to live 
up to 125 years, and that there is still so much to be done. . . Telling her 
that her letters usually ‘are models of accurate thinking’, Gandhiji 
remonstrates with her: ‘You talk of my “decision to live 125 years”. I never 
could make any such foolish and impossible decision. It is beyond the 


capacity of a human being. You can only wish. Again, I never expressed an 
unconditional wish . .. My wish was conditional upon continuous act of 
service of mankind. If that act fails me, as it seems to be failing in India, I 
must not only cease to wish to attain that age but should wish the contrary 
as I am doing now.’ 

Even as he is being torn inside, he remains a source of strength and even 
good cheer to Panditji, the Sardar, Maulana Azad, Rajendra Prasad and 
others who came to him every day. His presence and asides would lift their 
spirits, Pyarelal reported: they would come downcast, care-worn, and in 
minutes laughter would be resounding in the room . . . ‘But inside, the 
nerves were taut and bent almost to the breaking point. The ceaseless 
crucifixion of the spirit was the price he had to pay for the strength and 
purification he needed for the purification of others. Time and again he 
complained of his proneness to irritability which he had to struggle to keep 
down. One sentence that was constantly on his lips was, “Don’t you see, I 
am on my funeral pyre?” And sometimes when he wanted particularly to 
bring home a peremptory warning: “You should know it is a corpse that is 
telling you this.” He was literally praying, he said, that God should get him 
into His bosom and deliver him from the bane life to him had become.’ 

Pyarelal noted, ‘Sometimes he asked himself whether he had not become 
a dead-weight on his colleagues and on the country, an anachronism and a 
misfit in the new order that was shaping around him, and which he had 
done more than anyone else to shape. “We are now deserting the good 
vessel that has brought us to port,” he remarked to a member of the 
Congress Working Committee one day...’ 

Pyarelal continued, ‘Nature does not tolerate such a state of things for 
long. Either the environment is transformed or the misfit goes. Which of 
these had Providence in store for us? How long could the earthly tabernacle 
stand the strain? These were the questions that assailed my mind as I 
watched day after day the wan, sad look on that pinched face, bespeaking 
an inner anguish that was frightening to behold.’ 

Calcutta has been taken over by hooligans. Suhrawardy is playing a 
double game. Gandhiji brings peace—at the most extreme risk to his own 
life and that of the few companions who are with him: once, hooligans 
come to kill people in the house; Gandhiji is the only one who stands 
between them and the women. He goes on a fast. It quells the violence, true, 


but it also tells on his health. Soon, he is trudging through Noakhali—where 
Hindus have been butchered no end. Even as he walks from burnt-out 
village to burnt-out village, he sends his associates—Pyarelal, Sushila 
Nayar, among them—to live alone in distant villages of the region: to bring 
people together, to instil courage in the Hindus that remain. Manubahen’s 
diary of those days makes one’s hair stand on end: how at every moment 
Gandhiji is exposed to death, how ascetic a person he is, and how very 
difficult to be with: he expects the young Manu to abide by the same sort of 
discipline as he does, albeit he is training her... 

Who would not want to be around Gandhiji? But reading Manu’s diary, I 
fear that I would become what psychologists call ‘a moral 
hypochondriac’—so severe would Gandhiji’s demands for perfection be, 
and so much would I fall short of his standard, that I would always be 
looking at myself and concluding that I suffered from some moral malady 
or the other. In any case, Manu’s account must be read in full—especially 
by the many today for whom running down Gandhi has become a fashion- 
statement. But for purposes of our present concern, I will recall just one 
passage from that hair-raising account. 

Gandhiji has fallen ill. Manu has informed a senior. Unnerved by the 
illness and the absolute lack of any medical guidance or facilities in that 
remote and ravaged, rather savaged place, Manu has written to Sushila 
Nayar who has been assigned a village in the region. When Gandhiji learns 
that Sushila has been sent for, he gets upset. He is relying on his versatile 
cure—Ramnaam—to get over the problem, and here is Manu short- 
circuiting it by sending for a doctor. Manu rushes to the person to whom she 
has given the letter and retrieves it. 

Gandhiji explains to Manu why he thinks she too should have left the 
cure to Ramnaam. And then he goes on to explain the bearing that his 
remarks have on Brahmacharya: 

Today what I said about Brahmacharya while talking to . . . that is something you should 
understand. I said that those men who think that it is a sin even to touch a woman and that 
is why they do not touch them, because they are afraid of vikaar [desire?] being aroused 
by the touch, such men, even if they are Brahmacharyas, I do not accept them as 
Brahmacharyas. Second, do not think that because a man has become old, he has become 
nirvikaar [free of desires?] He is nirvikaar because his strength has become aged, not 


because he has adhered to Brahmacharya. And after all, the mind does not become old till 
the last breath. Even among some of my friends there is a difference of opinion on this 


point. But it is on the basis of many experiments and experiences that I claim that among 
them, I am the true Brahmachari. He who is nirvikaar, why should he fall ill? He just 
cannot be afflicted by disease. Those who have debated with me on this matter, they 
remain ill. One for whom every woman is mother, sister or daughter, why should touch 
make him vikaari? Even if in front of him are apsara-like damsels! Even so, I maintain 
that only my death will establish whether this claim of mine is true or false. Before a 
man’s death one cannot say this because a man can change in a second. The mind is that 
fickle. That is why I have told them that if I die of a disease, then know that on this earth 
I was a fraud and a demon like Ravana. But if I go reciting the name of Ramji, then alone 
take me to have been a true Brahmachari, a true Mahatma.’ 

Bapu’s words were flowing in his faith in Ramnaam. Every word was coming forth 
8 


from the depth of his heart. > 
More on this as we proceed. In any event, the harrowing pilgrimage through 
the savagery of Noakhali continues . . . Bihar is up in flames... Gandhiji 
heads for Bihar . . . But Panditji sends word that the killings in Punjab are 
worse, they have exceeded all fears. As the army and police are not able to 
control the situation, he tells Gandhiji that he—the Mahatma—is needed 
there .. . But even as this is being planned, Delhi goes up in flames. 
Gandhiji declares that he is going to go on a fast to stop Hindus and 
Muslims from killing each other. Everyone tries to dissuade him, including 
his son, Devadas. Gandhiji replies to his letter: 

Your last sentence is a charming token of your affection. But your affection is rooted in 

either attachment or in delusion. Attachment does not become enlightenment because it 

relates to a public cause. As long as one has not shed all attachments and learnt to regard 

both life and death as the same, it would be idle to pretend that he wants to live only 

because his life is indispensable to a certain cause. ‘Strive while you live’ is a beautiful 

saying, but there is a hiatus in it. Striving has to be in a spirit of detachment. Now 

perhaps you will understand why I cannot comply with your request. God sent this fast. 

He alone will end it if and when it pleases Him. In the meantime, it behoves you, me and 

everybody to have faith that it is equally well whether He preserves my life or not. I can 


therefore only pray that He may lend strength to my spirit lest the desire to live may 
9 


tempt me into premature termination of my fast... = 
He has been greatly weakened by the events and exertions of the past 
months. With the fast, his health is deteriorating rapidly. But, of course, he 
will not listen to any entreaty that he end the fast: he insists that the leading 
Muslim and Hindu citizens sign a written pledge that they will ensure 
peace, that the Urs at the dargah of Khwaja Qutubuddin will be held as it 
has been held every year .. . The fifth day of the fast: Pyarelal records what 
Gandhiji says ‘in the course of an intimate talk with a very dear friend’: 


In one respect this fast is different from all my previous fasts—even from my Calcutta 
fast six months earlier. My determination even at the time of the fast in Calcutta of course 
never flagged but I was not indifferent as to when the fast would end. This time it is 
otherwise. I would welcome its successful termination—I am not fond of fasting as such 
—but there is no eagerness or impatience to anticipate it. For instance, when anyone 
comes to me now | am not in the least eager to know whether he has brought any news 
that would enable me to break my fast. I have completely surrendered myself to Him and 
10 


revel in my surrender, irrespective of the condition I may be in. ~— 
At long last, leading citizens sign an agreement and pledge—that they will 
ensure communal harmony and peace: the very first clause in it is that the 


Urs of Khwaja Qutubuddin will be celebrated as usual on 27 January. 14 
The fast has weakened him severely. His kidneys as well as his liver have 
been affected. But his austere routine does not change one bit. He gets up 
around 3.30 a.m., and attends prayers at 5. On days, he has to be taken to 
the prayer platform in a chair... 

On the 20th, as he is speaking after the prayers, there is a loud noise. 
People get frightened and begin running. To quieten them, Gandhiyi 
resumes his sermon, and with his hands tries to make them sit down. He 
talks of the violence and unrest in Delhi. He alludes to the talk about 
differences between Panditji and the Sardar, saying that, while their ways of 
expressing themselves might be different, they are together. The Sardar is 
not an enemy of the Muslims... No one should wreak revenge. One must 
leave to the state the task of punishing those who indulge in violence... He 
has been pondering whether he should go to Pakistan . . . In any case, the 
doctors have said that he cannot travel for a fortnight. He 1s still on liquid 
diet .. . 1 know Panditji, he says: if he has one dry and one damp bedding, 
he will have the one in pain and sorrow sleep on the dry one and himself 
sleep on the damp one; or he will keep his body warm with exercise .. . 
Gandhiji speaks of the invasion of Kashmir by marauders from Pakistan . . . 

It transpires that a twenty-five-year-old Punjabi, Madanlal Pahwa, has 
thrown the bomb. He flees. But a Punjabi lady grabs him. He is arrested and 
handed over to the police. He confesses that he had planned to throw the 
bomb while the prayers were going on. But he did not get the opportunity to 
get near enough. So he hurled it about 75 feet from the place where 
Gandhiji was seated. He confesses that he had hurled the bomb to kill 
Gandhiji. 


‘When someone really intending to kill me comes in front of me, 
and I bear his assault cheerfully, and reciting Ramnaam.. .’ 


News of the explosion spreads like fire. Several persons, including Lady 
Mountbatten, come to see Gandhiji. They congratulate him for his bravery, 
for continuing to speak after the explosion, for pacifying the assembly. ‘But 
there was no bravery in this,’ Gandhiji tells the visitors. He says that he 
thought that the noise had come from some military personnel doing firing- 
practice. ‘When someone really intending to kill me comes in front of me, 
and I bear his assault cheerfully, and reciting Ramnaam, then alone will I be 
worthy of congratulations.’ 

After this occurrence, after what Madanlal has revealed, and information 
that has come from other sources of a larger conspiracy, Sardar Patel is very 


anxious that security around Birla House be tightened. 4 In particular, he 
wants everyone coming to the prayer meetings to be searched. Gandhiji 
rules this out. ‘So long as God needs me for work, He will keep me, and 
when He no longer needs me, He will take me away. I am just His servant. 
Why should I worry?’ Exchanges ensue. But Gandhiji does not yield on the 
point of the persons being searched. At last, to pacify the Sardar, he agrees 
to some military presence outside the house. 

‘I do not feel as anxious as all of you do,’ Gandhiji tells his companions. 
‘Even so, I have agreed in part to what they propose. Panditji and Sardar 
have to take care of so many things today. I should not become another 
cause of worry for them. But I do believe that Ram is my only protector. If 
He wants to take me away, even if lakhs were to be protecting me, even 
then they would not be able to save me. But the rulers do not have faith in 
non-violence. They only believe in police guards. It seems that these days I 
am the only one who believes in non-violence. For this reason, for me it is a 
matter of indifference if the military and police are there or not. My sole 
protector is Ram, the rest are all useless. I am becoming more and more 
convinced of this.’ 

At the prayer meeting the next day, he repeats what he has told visitors— 
of how he would be worthy of congratulations only when the one who has 
come to kill him is standing right in front of him, and yet he keeps 
joyful .. . “You should not hate the assailant,’ he says about Madanlal. “He 


has convinced himself that I am an enemy of Hinduism. Is it not said in the 
fourth chapter of the Gita that whenever some evil person is out to destroy 
religion, God sends someone to kill him? . . . Let us all pray to God that He 
gives him good sense. If the one we think is evil is actually evil, God will 
take him to task.’ 

He continues, ‘If all of you have decided that this old man’s fast was 
useless, then you are the ones who are guilty, not the one who threw the 
bomb. You also invoke the name of God,’ Gandhiji reminds the people. ‘If 
there is an assault, if even the police does not come, bullets too are fired, 
and yet I remain steady, and I keep repeating Ramnaam and keep making 
you also to repeat it, then alone will I deserve your thanks.’ 

That people will fight if I am killed, I have thought the matter through, he 
says. ‘If God wants to save, He will. If one dies sticking to non-violence, 
the result can only be good. But after the death of Krishna Bhagvan, the 
Yadavas did not become more decent or purer. They all died killing each 
other. So, I am not one to weep over it. Once God has decided, “Let him 
die,” then that is how it shall be. I am a small man, I am a poor man [deen]. 
Why fight over my death?’ 


... I shall not be surprised if this is what happens’ 


22 January 1948: Gandhiyi gets up at 3.30... Prayers at 3.45. As today is 
the monthly tithi of Kasturba’s passing away, the entire Gita is read. 
‘Gandhiji is becoming more and more worried,’ Chandiwala records in his 
diary. ‘The differences between Panditji and the Sardar have widened 
considerably, and this has added to Gandhiji’s worries. He has no desire 
now to live longer. He is going through his work night and day just on 
Rambharosey. He said, “That I face the knife or bullet of an assailant with 
Ramnaam on my lips and with laughter—I shall not be surprised if this 1s 
what happens.” 


23 January 1948: Gets up at 3.30... Prayers at 3.45. Today, Gandhiji is 
able to walk to the prayer platform. He addresses the assembled people on a 
variety of topics—as is often the case, he reads out what someone has 
written in a telegram or a letter, or what persons who have met him have 
told him, and then he gives his observations on that matter. Apart from 


other subjects, he talks of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose as it is on this day 
that he was born. As the hamsa takes only the milk and leaves the water 
aside, he says, so must we remember the good in others and try to 
assimilate that in our lives... 

Subhas Babu was a great nationalist, he gave his life for the country. He 
made no distinction by caste, religion or region. Persons of all castes, 
religions, regions joined his force . .. Once someone asked me, ‘What is 
Hinduism?’ . . . The religion which looks upon all religions as equal, that is 
Hinduism . . . If you must exaggerate, exaggerate your faults, and minimize 
the shortcomings of others . . . Life cannot proceed on the basis of 
suspicion. We must trust the Muslims . .. Do not take the law in your 
hands. Leave it to the state... 


24 January 1948: Gets up at 3.30. Prayers at 3.45. Prayers done, he dictates 
letters .. . In one of these, he dictates, ‘By God’s grace I am gaining 
strength bit by bit. I am the servant of Rama. I will serve till He wants. That 
by my life I should prove the success of truth, non-violence—if God gives 
me such a death, then alone will I be able to claim success. What happened 
on the 20th, I cannot claim any bravery in that at all. I had thought that 
someone is receiving soldierly training. If there had been warning of death, 
what would I have done? That is why I am not a Mahatma as yet. People 
have made me a Mahatma, what of it? As yet I am just an ordinary 
individual. Yes, I have lived fully by truth, non-violence, Brahmacharya, 
etc., and if I have done so with God as my witness, then the death that shall 
come will be of the kind I want. And I have said in the prayer meeting, “If 
someone is killing me, and I do not entertain even the slightest anger 
against him and if I die with Ramnaam on my lips...” 

At the prayer meeting, he talks of the exchange of prisoners between 
India and Pakistan, especially of girls who have been kidnapped and 
whisked away to Pakistan... He expresses his anguish at the way some of 
the things are proceeding since he broke his fast: the fast was not aimed at 
securing the cleansing just of communities and their conduct, but for all 
men of understanding to cleanse their hearts. People say the Congress 1s 
looting me, that Jinnah Sahib is looting me. But I believe that our own 
people are looting me... 


During the prayer meeting in the evening, he talks of the Urs that is to 
take place at the mazaar of Khwaja Qutubuddin. He says that Hindus have 
been participating in that Urs along with Muslims. They should do so this 
year also .. . He talks about the pledge of the Congress to set up states 
along linguistic lines . . . He talks of his plan to go to Wardha on 2 
February ... 


26 January 1948: Gets up at 3.30. . . Today is his day of silence. It is also 
the first ‘Independence Day’ after 15 August... Many people come to 
offer their felicitations . . . Panditji holds a grand party at his residence .. . 
The Sardar does not attend it... 
At the 5 o’clock prayer meeting: 

Today, the 26th of January, is our Independence Day. When our struggle for freedom was 

going on and freedom had not come into our hands, till then celebrating this festival held 

meaning. But today freedom has come into our hands and we have had a taste of it, and it 

seems that our dream of freedom was an illusion which has turned out to be false. At least 

that is how it seems to me. 

What have we set out to celebrate this day? Not that our illusion has turned out to be 

false. But we do have the right to celebrate the fact that the darkest of dark clouds have 

scattered and we have begun going on the path by which the slavery of the least villager 

will be ended and that Hindustan will not remain as the servant of cities, rather that it 

shall use the people of the cities for developing the appropriate industries in the villages, 

and it will show that it really is the produce of the earth of Hindustan. Marching on this 

path, all classes and sects will be equal. Under no circumstances will it be the case that 

the majority shall establish its dominance over minorities, howsoever tiny and weak they 


may be, or that it shall entertain any notion of superiority over them. We must ensure that 
this is realised soon so that people’s hearts do not turn sour . . . 


He turns to the incessant and daily strikes that were taking place... And 
then to the relations between India and Pakistan . . . 


27 January 1948: Gets up at 3.30. Prayers from 3.45 ... Then dictates an 
article about the future of the Congress for Harijan . .. Next, he writes a 
letter to Panditji about his idea of the way to build the nation. ‘. . . I have 
proclaimed you as my successor [uttaraadhikaari]. But I should understand 
my uttaraadhikaari and he should understand me. Then alone will I have 
Santosh .. . Life and economic activity centred in villages .. . But do not 
think that I am thinking of talking of the villages as they are today. The 
countryside of my dreams is as yet in my mind... 


At 10 he goes to the dargah of Khwaja Qutubuddin—that this Urs will be 
held as has been customary had been the very first clause in the agreement 
that was concluded to end his fast... At the 5 p.m. prayer meeting, he asks 
how many Muslims are present. One hand goes up. ‘I am not satisfied with 
this. I request every Hindu who comes to bring one Musalman with 
him...’ 

He describes his visit to the Urs. ‘At least I found that there were as 
many Hindus there as Muslims. A sufficient number of Sikhs too were 
there ... The dargah dates from the days of the Sultanate. It 1s an old 
structure. It ranks next to the dargah at Ajmer Sharif. . . Parts of it have 
been broken. . . the windows with naqgqashi have been damaged a lot... 
We should not go by what is happening in Pakistan... The Harijans who 
live in Ajmer... The girls who have been abducted in Mirpur, Kashmir . . . 
Is this what is taught in the Quran Sharif? Has this also been taught to you 
by the Quran Sharif—that you should violate the honour of little girls, that 
you should not give food and clothing to them? ... And about the girls who 
have been abducted and taken away to Pakistan, I beg of the Government of 
Pakistan to ensure that such girls are returned to their homes . . . Nowhere 
does Islam teach that one should abduct girls like this, and keep them like 
this. This is not dharma. It is adharma. It is the worship of the devil, not of 
God...’ 


28 January 1948: Prayers at 3.45. Correspondence . . . The lesson in 
Bengali. Discussion for an hour with Dr Rajendra Prasad . .. Members of 
the Central Sahayak Committee come... 

5 p.m. prayers. Gandhiji expresses gratitude that by the grace of God, 
people of the three communities have maintained peace in Delhi. This will 
set a good example for the rest of the country .. . The situation in South 
Africa and the struggle there .. . The telegrams he has received . . . What he 
has been told by visitors... 


29 January 1948: Prayers at 3.45 .. . Letter to Kishorelal in which he says 
that while he is trying to be in Sewagram from 3 to 12 February, the 
programme should still be looked upon as tentative . . . Depends on the 
situation in Delhi . . . In Wardha, he aims to discuss how bodies engaged in 
constructive work can be merged . . . This time his kidneys as well as his 


liver have been affected by the fast. ‘In my view this is the result of the 
deficiency in my faith in Ramnaam.’ 


‘Consider this as a notice forme...’ 


A string of visitors ... Spinning . . . Margaret Bourke-White, the 
photographer . .. Among other things, she asks, ‘Do you wish to live to the 
age of 125?’ Gandhiji replies, ‘I no longer have this wish because of the 
things that are happening in the world. I do not want to live in darkness.’ 

As has begun happening, at the prayer meeting Gandhiji is heckled. Why 
don’t you just leave and go away to the Himalayas? an old man demands. 
The words pierce Gandhiyji. He says that his Himalaya is this very one: to 
remove your sorrows and to die serving you, for me that is the Himalaya. 
Later that evening, Gandhiji says, ‘Consider this as a notice for me. The 
very persons who used to bear every word I spoke, who used to raise their 
heads, those very persons are now asking me to go away to the Himalayas. 
This piercing scream of these wounded hearts should be taken as the voice 
of God by us who are involved in this yajna.’ 

‘The fact of the matter,’ Chandiwala wrote, ‘is that those of us who were 
close to Gandhiji were completely sure that no one can ever kill Gandhiji. 
The letters used to be full of abuse and filthy stuff. We did not care for 
them. All sorts of threats used to be held out on the phone. We did not care 
for them. After the bomb incident, we did become a little alert. But a police 
official told me that they had uncovered the entire conspiracy, that nine 
persons were involved in it, and that soon everything will become all right. 
All our worries had evaporated with this. That night, when Gandhiji was 
going to sleep, I mentioned what the police official had told me. Gandhiji 
said that he too had the feeling that the bomb had been part of a conspiracy. 
Had that police official not led me to believe that all would now be well, 
may be we would have remained a little alert,’ Chandiwala wrote in 
retrospect, adding, ‘But who has control over the game God plays?’ 

Gandhiji’s talk at the 5 p.m. prayer meeting is full of anguish, the diary 
continues. He talks of the forty-odd persons who had come to meet him 
from Bannu. He had told them that he had not forgotten them or their 
difficulties. One of the persons was a refugee, Gandhiji tells the gathering. 


He told Gandhiji, “You have caused a lot of harm. Will you go on doing so? 
It would be better if you just leave. May be you are a big Mahatma, but so 
what? All you do for us is to further worsen our state. Leave us. Forget us. 
Run.’ ‘I asked him,’ Gandhiji says, ‘where should I go?’ ‘Himalaya.’ ‘I told 
him that he was not an elder. He was elderly all right,’ Gandhiji says, “but 
otherwise he was well: he could flatten five/seven persons like me. I am 
after all just a Mahatma with a feeble body. If I were to become 
apprehensive, what would become of me? Laughing I told him, “Should I 
listen to you and go away? Who should I listen to? Some say, ‘Stay here,’ 
others say, “Go away.’ Some abuse me and scold me, others praise me. 
Then, what should I do?” Whatever God orders, I do that . . . I did not 
become a servant upon the asking of someone. I cannot be erased on 
someone’s say-so. I have become whatever I am by the will of God. 
Whatever God wants, He will do. He can kill me. . . Living in the 
Himalayas will be to my liking... But my Himalaya is here.. .’ 

He turns to the life of farmers, and what his dreams for them are... 


‘. . if someone were to end my life by putting a bullet through 
me...and I met this bullet without a groan, and breathed my last 
taking Gods name...’ 


In her diary, Manu records an important exchange: 


On the night of the 29th, Bapu was extremely exhausted. As I massaged his body with 
oil, he said: ‘My head is reeling. I am again and again getting the thought, where am I? 
What am I doing? How can one bring peace in this present atmosphere of violence?’ 
After saying this, with a marked sadness in his tone, he repeated the famous Urdu verse: 


‘Short-lived is the splendour of Spring in the garden of the world...’ 13 He said these 
words less than 24 hours before the calamity! How true they turned out to be! After a 
while, that night, Devadaskaka came. Bapu immediately began talking to him and while 
doing so, suffered from a serious bout of cough. I asked him to take some penicillin 
lozenges. But he refused and in a voice choked with emotion, said: ‘You have 
participated in my yajna and you are the only one among all these people to have done so. 
I have given you training and education as a mother does to a child. You know my faith 
in Ramnaam. If I die due to a lingering illness, nay even by as much as a boil or a pimple, 
it will be your duty to proclaim to the world, even at the risk of making people angry at 
you, that I was not the man of God that I claimed to be. If you do that, my spirit will have 
peace. Note down this also that if someone were to end my life by putting a bullet 
through me, as someone tried to do with a bomb the other day, and I met this bullet 
without a groan, and breathed my last taking God’s name, then alone would I have made 


good my claim.’ On hearing these words, tears welled up in my eyes and I could not say 
anything in reply. 

He still suffered from serious bouts of coughing. I once again asked him whether I 
should give him some penicillin lozenges. To this query of mine, Bapuji gave the same 
answer as before, and wondered how I, having been part of his yajna, could offer him 
medicines! Did I not know his irrevocable faith in Ramnaam and in prayer? He said, ‘If 
someone fires bullets at me and I die without a groan and with God’s name on my lips, 
then you should tell the world that here was a real Mahatma . . .” Bapuji talked of such a 


death barely 12 hours before it actually happened! 14 


30 January 1948: Gets up at 3.30. Prayers at 3.45 ... ‘He was feeling weak 
after his fast,’ Pyarelal wrote. At 4.45, he has his usual drink of hot water, 
honey and lemon juice, followed an hour later by 16 ounces of orange juice. 
His daily lesson of Bengali. He then lay down for a nap. After a while he 
gets up and asks for his file of correspondence to be brought. . . 

Visitors .. . ‘He then outlined to me the plan of his proposed visit to 
Pakistan,’ Pyarelal wrote, ‘and said, “You can go back to Noakhal1, 
disengage yourself and return in time to accompany me to Pakistan...” 


‘Who knows, what is going to happen before nightfall or even 
whether I shall be alive?’ 


‘He did not feel well enough to go out for his morning walk,’ Pyarelal 
recorded. ‘So he paced up and down for a while inside his room. He used to 
take palm-jaggery lozenges with powdered cloves to allay his cough. The 
clove powder had run out. Manu, therefore, instead of joining him in his 
constitutional sat down to prepare some. “I shall join you presently,” she 
said to him, “‘otherwise there will be nothing at hand when it is needed.” 
Gandhiyji did not like anyone missing his duty in the immediate present to 
anticipate and provide for the uncertain future. “Who knows, what is going 
to happen before nightfall or even whether I shall be alive?” he said to 
Manu and then added: “If at night I am still alive you can easily prepare 


some then.” 


He has been working on a document about the new tasks that the 
Congress has to take up, and the new shape it must assume. He gives it to 
Pyarelal: ‘Revise it fully,’ Gandhiji tells him. ‘I have written it at a time 
when I am very tired. If any thought has got left out, write it in...’ 


He is weighed: 109.5 Ibs. He has not been able to resume eating chapatti, 
etc., since breaking his fast. He has some boiled vegetables, 12 ounces of 
milk, a radish, a tomato, salad and juice of four oranges .. . While eating, 
he talks to Pyarelal and others about Noakhali .. . Muslim leaders of Delhi 
come. He talks to them about his plan to go to Sewagram from 2 to 14 
February, and asks them if he has their permission to do so—‘Maulana 
Azad has given his permission.’ The leaders tell him, ‘Yes, you undertake 
your trip. In the 12 days of your absence, we will learn the real state of 
affairs here.’ Upon this, Gandhiyji decides to go to Wardha. 

After this, he talks to Sudhir Ghosh and Pyarelal. The tension between 
Panditji and the Sardar . . . The allegations against the Sardar of being 
communal . . . These are weighing heavily on his mind. ‘I have alluded to 
this during the prayer meetings. I am thinking what I should do in the 
matter.’ 

Chandiwala reads out the statement of Master Tara Singh, the Akali 
leader, in which he has said that Gandhiji should remove himself from 
service. Gandhiji takes some carrot and lime juice . . . Some blind persons 
have come. They are not getting a place to stay . . . Visitors continue to 
come... A leader of the Sikhs comes. He tells Gandhiji that a big 
congregation is going to be held on 15 February, and wants to know who 
should be asked to preside. Gandhiji says that Dr Rajendra Prasad should be 
requested to do so. ‘I will myself send a message for the gathering and will 
return from Wardha on the 14th.’ 

At 4 p.m., he asks Chandiwala to make preparations for the journey to 
Wardha. ‘Meet the Sardar, and do as he says.’ 

Sardar Patel arrives at 4.15 p.m. The two lose themselves in earnest 
conversation. While talking to the Sardar, Gandhiji takes his meal—it will 
be his last meal: 14 ounces of goat’s milk; 14 ounces of vegetable juice and 
three oranges. One of the topics they discuss is the composition of the 
Cabinet, and the differences. Gandhiji says he is of the firm view that any 
division in the Cabinet would be most unfortunate. Panditji is going to 
come to meet him after the prayer meeting, he says, and he will talk to him 
also about this. If necessary, I will cancel my trip to Wardha and will not 
leave Delhi till I have completely exorcized this ghost that is trying to 
create divisions between the two... 


‘Meanwhile, the two Kathiawad leaders, Dhebarbhai and Rasikbhai 
Parikh, came and expressed their desire to meet Bapuji,’ Manu noted in her 
diary. ‘I went into the room and found Bapu and the Sardar engrossed in 
deep conversation. When I asked the former whether he would see the two 
gentlemen, he replied, “Tell them that I will, but only after the prayer 
meeting, and that too if I am still living. We shall then talk things over.” I 
therefore went to the two visitors and asked them to stay for prayers, so that 


they could meet Bapuji immediately after it.’ 1° 


It is 10 past 5. Gandhiji is very particular that the prayers must be held 
right on time. But no one has the courage to interrupt the conversation 
between Gandhiji and the Sardar. . . 


‘Perhaps God was standing listening to his wish...’ 


At last, he gets up, and proceeds towards the prayer platform. He is leaning 
on his two ‘walking sticks’, Manu on the left and Abha on the right. 
Chandiwala and the others are behind them... 

Gandhiji climbs the four steps to the platform. Visitors are lined up on 
both sides. ‘Someone said something from the left side,’ Chandiwala 
recorded. Gandhiji replied. He lifted his hands from the shoulders of Manu 
and Abha and raised them in ‘namaste’. Suddenly, someone broke through 
the crowd from the left and came directly in the path. Manu thought that he 
had advanced to touch Gandhiji’s feet. She accosted him and said that 
Gandhiji was already late for the prayers. She tried to grab his hand to stop 
him. He pushed Manu hard—as a result the mala, the ashram Bhajanawali 
and spittoon that she was holding fell to the ground. She bent to pick them 
up. The man got right in front of Gandhiyi. He fired three bullets at point- 
blank range. The first bullet hit Gandhiji two and a half inches above the 
navel and three inches to the right of the midline in the stomach. The 
second bullet hit an inch to the right of the midline. The third hit the right 
side of the chest. The first and second bullets pierced the body and came out 
of the back. The third stopped in the lung. 

‘While falling, he uttered the name of Ram which was always in his 
heart,’ Chandiwala noted. He said ‘Hey Ram’ twice... 


‘Gandhiji had wished that his would be a brave death,’ Chandiwala 
recorded. ‘After the bomb incident, he had said one day during his sermon, 
“How good it would be if even as bullets were being fired on me, the name 
of Ram would continue to come from my lips and I attained veergati.” 
Perhaps God was standing listening to his wish, that is why He showed 
such meticulousness in fulfilling it...’ 

Circling higher and higher 


At last the hawk pulls its shadow 


From the world. ud 
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‘Ek rahaa doojaa gayaa, dariyaa lehar samaayee’ 
1 


A young lad, given to ‘reading and roaming’, has long been enamoured of 
the examples of the Buddha, Guru Ramdas and the Adi Shankaracharya, 
and of the way they left their homes. For four years in various ways, he 
tests his resolve to leave his loving family and home. One day—he is 
around twenty-one now—along with other schoolmates he boards a train 
from Baroda to reach Bombay to take the intermediate examination. But at 
Surat station, with one other boy he gets off and takes the train headed for 
Benares—before leaving home, he has already ‘made a bonfire of all my 
certificates, including my matriculation certificate. I wanted to cut loose, 
once and for all, from every cable that might tie me down. . .” He writes to 
his father: ‘Instead of going to Bombay for the exam, I am going 
somewhere else. You may be assured that wherever I go I shall set my hand 
to nothing that is wrong.’ He has taken only one book with him, 
Jnaneshwari—Saint Jnaneshwar’s commentary on the Gita. 

When he reaches Benares, the city is agog with a speech that Gandhiyi 
has delivered a month earlier at the Banaras Hindu University: he has 
stressed non-violence; this must not be just refraining from inflicting 
violence on others, it must be a part of our being, ‘inner non-violence’; but 


this is not possible without fearlessness . . . He has also scolded the princes 
for coming to the function in all their finery, and with their attendants and 
paraphernalia... 

What the young man hears and reads about the speech stirs many a 
question in his mind. He writes to Gandhiji. Gandhiyi replies. The young 
man raises more questions. Gandhiji sends a postcard: ‘Questions such as 
you have raised about non-violence cannot be settled by letters; the touch of 
life 1s needed. Come and stay with me for a few days in the ashram, so that 
we can meet now and again.’ 

That answers are to be found through ‘the touch of life’ than by reading, 
catches the young man’s attention. Along with his postcard, Gandhiji has 
sent a set of rules that govern his ashram. The rules grip the young man 
even tighter. He reaches Ahmedabad: ‘I had not much luggage, so I put it 
on my head and started out...” When he reaches the ashram, he finds 
Gandhiji cutting vegetables: that a leader should be busying himself in such 
work holds him further. Without any ado, Gandhiji gives him a knife and 
asks him to join in cutting the vegetables for the meal .. . 

The young man is Vinoba. He falls for Gandhiji at once: ‘When I met 
Bapu, I was enchanted by the unity in him between the inward and the 
outward .. .” Bengal attracted me because of the revolutionary spirit in it, 
and the Himalayas for the inward life, Vinoba said. In the Mahatma, I found 
a confluence of both. 

He gladly does all variety of work in the ashram—from scavenging to 
working in the kitchen to teaching. The stay and the association with 
Gandhiji transforms him, he is to say later: ‘°. . . wild creature that I 
naturally am, he tamed me, and as I sat at his feet he transformed me from a 
barbarian into a servant of all . . ..—what a tribute! 

And Gandhi detects an elevated nature in him. ‘Vinoba is one of the few 
pearls in the ashram,’ Gandhiji writes to his friend, C.F. Andrews, in 1917, 
within a year of Vinoba joining the ashram. ‘They do not come here like 
others to be blessed by the ashram, but to bless it, not to receive but to 
give.’ “Your son, Vinoba, is with me,’ he writes to Vinoba’s father. ‘He has 
reached the spiritual heights, to reach which I had to put in years of patient 
labour.’ 

Anxious to train him, Gandhiji assigns Vinoba several responsibilities, 
including the supervision of the Mahila Ashram. Five years have not 


passed. Gandhiyji decides to set up an ashram in Wardha. He asks Vinoba to 
take charge of it: Vinoba sets off with one associate and four students. Four 
years later—in 1925—he sends Vinoba to Vaikom for the satyagraha to 
secure entry of Harijans into temples. 

In the next twenty years, Vinoba participates in several campaigns and 
programmes of Gandhiji. For this, he is arrested several times. In all, he 
spends five years in jail. Of these jail terms, Vinoba is to say later: 


It was in jail that I experienced real Ashram life. All I had were a few clothes, a tumbler 
and a bowl. What better place could there be for following the vow of ‘non-possession’? 
Bathing, eating, working were according to rule, going to bed and getting up by the bell 
—a perfectly regular life! One was not even allowed to fall ill! The vow of control of the 
palate was practised every day; even the Ashram was not a better place for that. There 
was also plenty of time for thought and reflection. So even the jail could be made a part 
of the spiritual exercise of Ashram life. 

I was greatly benefited by the chance I got in prison to live alongside all kinds of 
people. Before that individual satyagraha I had been in jail twice. I was arrested first in 
1923, in connection with the Nagpur Flag Satyagraha. At first I was in the Nagpur jail, 
and was later sent to Akola. On that occasion I was treated like an ordinary criminal and 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment with hard labour (breaking stones). I was even given 
a period of solitary confinement in a cell measuring nine feet by eight. In one corner was 
a stone hand-mill and in another an earthenware piss-pot. There was no work to do, no 
book to read, no pencil or paper, no chance even to go out. It was enough to drive a man 
mad. 

However, I drew up a daily timetable for myself: ten hours for sleep, two or three hours 
for meditation, about three hours for eating, bathing, etc., and eight hours for walking up 
and down. I covered at least ten miles each day, reckoning my speed at about one and a 
2 


half miles an hour. As I walked I sang all the hymns I knew by heart. . . = 
Not one to fall for anyone easily and with a mind that was razor-sharp, 
when he met Vinoba in jail, Rajaji marvelled at this ascetic’s self- 
effacement. Rajaji wrote: 

His spirit is pure as an angel; in scholarship, philosophy and religion he has reached the 

topmost heights. Yet so complete is his humility, so simple and straightforward his nature, 

that no official who does not already know him can discover what a great man he is. He 


does the tasks allotted to C-class of prisoners in which the gaoler has put him; he sits 
3 


silently breaking stones, no one guesses what physical torture it costs him. = 
A scholar of the first water, Vinoba knew several of our languages starting 
with Sanskrit; he knew English, of course, and also French and German. To 
read the Quran in the original, he learnt Arabic; and to learn the correct 
pronunciation of the words, he listened to recitations of the Quran over the 


radio in jail. His Selected Works—not Collected, just Selected/—cover 
twenty-one volumes in small-font Devanagari. Among these are several 
classics. Confined in the Dhule Jail, in 1932 at the request of other inmates, 
he gives a lecture every week on one chapter of the Gita. In 1944, confined 
this time in the jail in Seoni, he gives talks on the eighteen verses in which 
the Gita sets out the ideal of the Sthitaprajna. Were he to read just these two 
—Talks on the Gita and Sthitaprajna Darshan—the reader will find in them 
models of lucidity, precision, as well as innovative interpretation. 


In for a surprise 


And yet at the time he was hardly known outside Gandhiji’s circle, and 
even less outside what is today Maharashtra. And that is how people are in 
for a surprise. 

War has broken out in Europe. Facing a life-and-death struggle, Britain 
has committed every ounce of its energy, every part of the empire to the 
war. The Congress leadership maintains that India should have been 
consulted before being committed to the war. At the back of this is the 
demand that Britain pledge complete independence to India once the war is 
over: otherwise, the Congress maintains, the war will be, not for preserving 
freedom, but for Britain retaining its imperialist possessions. 

As a first step, the Congress ministries in the provinces are asked to 
resign. 

In March 1940, the Congress Working Committee passes a resolution to 
the effect that civil disobedience will commence once the organization 1s 
readied for it. Gandhiji wants the Congress to pledge itself to complete non- 
violence. As he does not secure such a commitment, in June 1940, at his 
request the Congress relieves him of the responsibility of guiding the 
campaign: the Congress declares that it will henceforth be free to take 
political decisions without thinking in terms of violence and non-violence. 
But within weeks, in the meeting during 18—23 August, the Congress 
Working Committee reverses its decision, and commits itself to conducting 
the movement under the guidance of Gandhiji. Mid-September, Gandhiji 
says that there is no question of launching a mass civil disobedience 
movement at that time, and that he is still weighing the option of individual 


civil disobedience. In a meeting during 11—13 October, the Congress adopts 
Gandhiji’s intermediate programme: individuals selected by him will break 
a civil law and court arrest—this way, India’s opposition to the 
announcements of the British government will be registered, but British war 
effort will not be impeded. 

Everyone assumes that Gandhiji will name Pandit Nehru to be the first 
satyagrahi for the campaign. He picks Vinoba. 

By 1938, Vinoba’s health has deteriorated a great deal—he was to suffer 
from a duodenal ulcer through much of his life. Gandhiji asks him to go to a 
quiet place and regain some strength. By a series of coincidences, Vinoba 
eventually settles down in Paunar, a village five miles from Wardha. One 
day, he receives a message from Gandhiji asking him to come over. ‘We 
lived only five miles apart, but I did not go unless he called me,’ Vinoba 
was to report. “We might perhaps exchange letters two or three times a year. 
He knew I had plenty of work to do, and he did not wish to disturb me. That 
day the message was unexpected, and I went over at once. “I don’t know 
whether you are free or not,” said Bapu, “but I am in need of your help. We 
must start an Individual Satyagraha, and I want you to get ready for it, if 
you can free yourself from other work without too much trouble.” 

‘I laughed,’ Vinoba said. ““In my eyes,” I said, “your call is just about as 
imperative as that of Yamaraj himself. I don’t even need to go back to 
Paunar. I can start straight away from here.” My words set Bapu’s mind at 
rest’— recall the incident relating to Sri Ramakrishna: ‘He was as ready to 
leave as to return.’ 

But as Vinoba is little known outside the circle of Gandhians, and even 
less outside Maharashtra, Gandhiji himself writes a piece in the Harijan to 
introduce him. 

‘Who is Shri Vinoba Bhave? Why have I selected him in particular for 


this satyagraha? Why not someone else?’ 4 

Vinoba is among the first to have joined our ashram, he did so in 1916, 
Gandhiyji writes. He is a Sanskrit pandit. Once, to further his mastery of the 
language, he sought permission to leave the ashram for a year. The year 
over, on the very day, at the very time that he had left the Ashram, he 
returned, and just resumed work: I had forgotten that it was the day Vinoba 
had left... He has excelled in all kinds of work in the ashram—from 


cooking in the kitchen to cleaning lavatories . . . His memory is 
extraordinary ... No one in India has acquired the excellence that he has in 
spinning . . . Even the smell of untouchability is nowhere near him . . . He 
embraces devotees of all religions: to know his Muslim associates better, he 
mastered Arabic and then devoted a year to studying the Quran .. . He has a 
band of followers each of whom will do anything whatsoever at a mere 
indication from him . . . One of his followers has devoted his life to serving 
and helping cure persons suffering from leprosy . . . For years he was 
looking after the Ashram for women . . . He believes in non-violence 
through and through, he is opposed to all wars... 

A few miles from Wardha, before a group of villagers, Vinoba delivers a 


speech opposing all wars. He is arrested. . . 2 
‘A perfect end’ 


. Gandhiji is assassinated. Vinoba says it is ‘a perfect end’: 


Narsi Mehta’s bhajan, entitled ‘Vaishnav Jana’ defines an ideal man. Gandhiji was very 
fond of this bhajan. He shaped his life according to it. His life was a commentary on this 
bhajan... 

When one thinks of this pure life, one’s eyes are filled with tears. Blessed are those to 
whom it was given to work with such a man. Consider the circumstances of his death. He 
was then preparing for prayer, which means he had no thought in his mind but that of 
God. We saw his entire life was composed of works of service. But here too the feeling 
for prayer and the time devoted to prayer should be considered to be of chief importance. 
It was at such a time that God sent the assassin to release him. Sardar Patel said that at the 
time of death Gandhiji’s face reflected not only the satisfaction of having found death 
while engaged in his work [but] also forgiveness and compassion for the man who was 
the means of his death. 

To me it seems the perfect end. It is a mark of supreme grace to give up the body while 
pursuing noble thoughts. One who endeavoured all his life to follow the way of dharma, 
completes his day’s work, goes for his prayer, accompanied by friends, and meets his end. 


What death could be better? 6 


The thought of death, more specifically what an ideal death would be, and 
how one should prepare for it has occupied Vinoba since 1935—that is, 
since he entered his forties. He spoke and wrote extensively on the subject 
—in subsequent chapters, we will be returning to some of the things that he 
emphasized. 


Two brief points, as they bear on his end, and then we will pick up the 
thread of thoughts about death. First, his daily routine was as simple as it 
was fixed: he would get up at 2.30 a.m.; he would begin his dhyaan in bed; 
prayers would be at 6.30 a.m.; he would sleep for a while after that; and 
upon waking begin his service; he would sleep around 8 p.m. He attached 
great importance to everyone in the ashram getting eight hours of sleep. He 
used to say that the one exception he had come across who could set this 
rule aside was Gandhiji: he would get up at 2.30 a.m., whatever the time at 
which he went to sleep; but there was a reason why the Mahatma could do 
so: he had complete control over his sleep—if a meeting was to be held in 
ten minutes, he could stretch himself and immediately fall into deep sleep, 
for exactly ten minutes. But for all the rest: sleep at a fixed time and for 
eight hours. During the Bhoodan yatra, the routine would get affected by 
the terrain, the weather, the distance that had to be traversed to reach the 
next stop, etc. But in general, Vinoba would get up around 3 a.m.; dhyaan; 
and commence walking at 4 a.m.; the small band would cover 24 to 48 
kilometres; they would generally reach the destination between 9 and 11 
a.m.—‘though one day,’ Gautam Bajaj told me, ‘we had begun walking at 4 
a.m., and we did not reach our destination till 3 p.m.’; paath with those who 
had assembled; meetings with residents, persons engaged in constructive 
work programmes, etc.; prayer meeting around 5 p.m., in which Vinoba 
would give his pravachan; after that maun; sleep at 8 p.m. 

Second, his diet was, if anything, even simpler and unvarying. He often 
quoted a sentence from the Upanishads: one must eat food as if it is a 
medicine. Or like fuel—only as much as the body needs for bare 
sustenance. His intake would be measured by calories: from 1000 to 1200 
calories a day, though during the Bhoodan yatra on days he would have 
only 900 calories. From 1951, the year Bhoodan commenced, to 1982 when 
he passed away, Vinoba’s diet consisted almost exclusively of milk and 
honey: because even a little roughage would aggravate his duodenal ulcer, 
he had to stick to just milk and honey. During the Bhoodan yatra, when the 
quality of milk would sometimes be uncertain, they would mix some water 
and convert it into chchenaa—as you always get the same amount of 
chchenaa from milk with or without water. When they could not find fresh 
milk, he would take curd and honey, or chchaach and honey. If no honey 
was available, he would have some gur diluted in a little water. Generally, 


he would take this meal thrice a day, nothing after noon—the Buddha’s 
rule. In Orissa, he became very ill; he kept to the same amounts, but he had 
to take his ‘meal’ eighteen times, a few sips at a time. As the weather 
changed, he would have the same things but slightly modify the time and 
quantity. He would tell the companion how many folas he would have and 
the times at which he would have the food. He would get upset if anyone 
tried to persuade him to have a little more of this or that: “Jab tum poochtey 
ho, “Kya aap ko aur yeh/yaa voh chaahiye?”’, mujhe lagtaa hai ki tum mujh 


ko goli maar rahe ho.’ 4 His younger brother, Balkovaji, was a renowned 
expert in nature cure: at Gandhiji’s suggestion, he had set up the Nature 
Cure Centre at Uruli Kanchan. He prescribed that Vinoba should have some 
dates every day. On days when Vinoba felt that he had had enough, he 
would store even half a date for the next day. 

Once in Orissa, Gautam Bajaj recalls, the doctors asked Vinoba, ‘You 
take so little, how 1s it that you walk 30 kilometres on so little food?’ He 
replied, ‘You only see what I eat as food. But you don’t see what else I eat: 
I eat santosh; | eat one adhyaya of the Gita, eighteen times a day; I walk 
under the sky and I take calories from it. You only see me eating the last of 
the five tatvaas.’ 

To return to his life and the way he attuned himself to death. As long as 
Gandhiji was alive, Vinoba more or less confined himself to ashram work— 
taking part occasionally in campaigns which Gandhiji asked him to join. 
After Gandhiji’s assassination, he felt that it had fallen on him to establish 
the continued relevance and efficacy of non-violence in achieving collective 
goals. The opportunity arose by chance, and gave birth to the Bhoodan 
Movement. He traversed India on foot for thirteen years and more 
collecting land for landless labourers: he walked thousands of kilometres, 
he received and distributed over four million acres. He had left the ashram 
he had established, Brahmavidya Mandir, for Delhi at the invitation of 
Panditji—Panditji wanted his colleagues in the Planning Commission to 
hear Vinoba’s views about the First Five Year Plan. He expected to be back 
in three months—he returned thirteen and a half years later. 

By now he and his movement were known all over. And yet in the years 
that followed, he systematically curtailed his activities. First, he took what 
he termed karma-mukti: having engaged in a variety of activities from 1916 


to 1966, he decided that henceforth he would concentrate on sookshma 
karma—subtle, inner-directed work. In 1970, he took what he termed 
kshetriya-sannyas—he decided to confine himself to one location, in this 
case, the Brahmavidya Mandir at Paunar, the ashram he had established in 


1959, primarily for women to attain spiritual advancement. 8 But he would 
not participate in managing the ashram, that would be done by the women 
themselves: if they sought his view on some matter, he would give it, 
otherwise he would leave things entirely to them. Henceforth he would be 
like a dictionary, he said: “A dictionary allows anyone to use it, whenever 
they need to; otherwise, it just lies in the almirah. It has no enthusiasm to 
get up on its own and explain the meaning of words.’ In 1972, having spent 
decades and decades in writing and reading, he took what he termed 
grantha-sannyas—that henceforth he would not write books. Next, he 
decided upon adhyayan-mukti—that 1s, after a lifetime of reading, he 
decided that henceforth he would not read a book either, that his entire 
focus of study would be inner-directed, the workings of his mind and 
consciousness. And finally, he decided upon adhyaapan-mukti—having 
taught since 1914, he decided that he would not do that either. He devoted 
himself singularly to sanitation work—but this was to be an aspect of 
dhyaan-yoga, sanitation work done with an empty, undistracted mind. 
When his body became too feeble to dig and sweep, etc., Vinoba acquired a 
small basket and would pick up leaves that had fallen: this too he did with 
what we would today call complete mindfulness—as he picked one leaf, he 
would think ‘Ram’, as he picked the next, he would think ‘Hari’. He soon 
stopped all correspondence: he announced that, while he would read the 
letters that came to him and thereby keep himself abreast of affairs, 
especially those relating to the many constructive work projects that were 
going on, he would not reply: he would reflect on the information, and may 
be his reactions would reach the correspondent in a subtle mode. In 1974, 
he decided that he would observe maun vrata for a year: this overlapped 
with the first phase of the Emergency; that Vinoba persisted in his silence 
enabled some supporters of Mrs Indira Gandhi to use some ambiguous 
words and signs he wrote or made to claim that he supported the 


Emergency. 2 Soon, he stopped signing his name: he would only write ‘Ram 


Hari’; and, as he had done for long, he would refer to himself in the third 
person, ‘Baba’, the expression everyone used for him. 

That is the first point: the progressive attenuating of all external activity, 
and measures to further efface his self. 

And he was content in that he had come to the conclusion that whatever 
he had to do, whatever he could do had been done: not that the objectives 
for which he had worked—say, in the Bhoodan Movement—had been 
attained, but that he had done his part, and now all that was left for him in 
regard to those external objectives was to see how things would work out 
without him. ‘I am convinced that I do not have to fulfil anything more in 
life,’ he said on several occasions. ‘Whatever I had to fulfil, that has been 
done. Even so, the body is left: whatever is to be done or accomplished 
through it shall get done. No duty is left. This is a very big samaadhaan in 
my mind. That is why there is no kind of chintaa in my mind. Chintan 
proceeds, that is something else .. . Now I do not have anything to do. That 
is why I have written on the book, Tyaache kartavya sanpale, “His duty has 
finished”. That is why, looking to the way of prarabdha, throughout the day 
I endeavour that I should continue to think of Ram-Hari without let. Shvaas 
shvaas pe Ram kaho, Vrithaa shvaas mat khoey—while eating, while 
working, while walking, this effort must go on all the while. Now no work 
remains. At night I have to go to sleep in the lap of God. Were God to end 
my consciousness at night, then I will die happily reciting Ram-Hari. This 
is the chintan that 1s going on endlessly . . . I think this wish of mine will be 
granted...’ 

The second point was to make the thought of dying, of death a constant 
refrain in his mind. ‘Every day I am going closer to death’—let that be our 
thought, he would say. Thinking today to be our last, we must discharge 
during the day every duty that we had to perform this day, dedicating 
everything we have done to the Lord. Next, we must look upon the evening 
prayer as our last prayer. And after that, for self-purification—reflecting on 
our shortcomings and freeing ourselves from them—we must maintain 
maun till the next morning: ‘The day has finished, the work has been done, 
all of it has been dedicated to the Lord, we are free of all concerns and 
worries, we have assumed silence .. .” And we should go off to sleep 
thinking that we are going into the lap of God. Just as while working we 
must distance ourselves from the work, in particular we must come to 


actually feel that whatever is being done is being done not by ‘me’ but by 
God, he taught, while going to sleep we must practise, we must experience 
dying, we must come to look upon sleep as the prior experiment in dying, 
and so real must this experience be that we are able to say with Saint 
Tukaram, ‘I saw dying before dying.’ 

He prescribed, and himself practised a simple formula: as you lie down to 
sleep, with each inhalation recite ‘Ram’, and with each exhalation recite 
‘Hari’—in his own case, he would keep thekaa by moving a finger or his 
feet, slightly upwards with ‘Ram’, and back down with ‘Hari’. With ‘Ram’, 
we take in the good air from outside, he would say; and as we exhale, we 
remember ‘Hari’, the ‘harne waalaa’, the one who cleanses, the one who 
ends; with ‘Ram’, we intensify our devotion; with ‘Hari’, we attenuate our 
desires and passions. If we fall asleep with these thoughts in our mind, we 
will have the boon of sound sleep; if we don’t fall asleep, we will have the 
boon of reciting and internalizing the name and being of the Lord. 

In his own case, he developed, and for those who could he prescribed 
what may be called ‘lucid sleep’. Some nights, as he lay down to sleep, he 
would recite the Vishnusahsranaamaa—and make a note of the particular 
name of Vishnu at which he merged into sleep. And during sleep, one must 
be a witness, he taught: “Now I am having a dream which has been 
triggered by event “X” yesterday . . . Now I have entered the state of 
dreamless sleep...’ It is only when one has attained this state that one has 
acquired victory over the mind, he would say. 


Sunrise, not sunset 


But back to the importance of remembering the name of the Lord: we will 
be able to remember the name of God at the last moment only if we have 
made a habit of it during our lives, he emphasized—as the bullets hit him, 
Gandhiji spontaneously exclaimed ‘Ram, Ram’ only because he had made 
Ramnaam a part of his nature, his very being. Vinoba would recall Tulsidas: 


‘Janam-janam muni jatanu karaahin / Ant Ram kahun aavat naahin . . .’ 1 


The moment of death is all-important, he would repeat, quoting the Gita: 
our next birth will be determined by what our thoughts and desires are at 
the last moment, but what these are will be determined by the habits we 


have formed over our life. In the Gitaai Chintinikaa, Vinoba had written 
that at the time of death, the yogi must meditate on the rising sun which, 
having pierced the darkness of the night, is appearing over the horizon. In 
doing so, the yogi’s thought is, ‘Having pierced the darkness of worldly 
existence, I am emerging, mera uday ho rahaa hai.’ Death used to be 
compared to setting—as in the setting of the sun, he wrote. But in the yogi’s 
eyes, death is uday, the rising of the sun. Thus, at the moment of death we 
are not to be thinking ‘I am dying’ but that ‘Mera uday ho rahaa hai’. And, 
he wrote, the Lord has said, at that time one must focus one’s awareness 
and one’s life-force on the spot between the eyebrows. Chant aum and 
remember Me, that is what the Lord has said. 

‘After remembering the Lord’s name,’ Vinoba said of himself, ‘I go to 
sleep thinking that I am going into the lap of God. If God says, “You have 


to come today,” Baba U will not say, “Give me two months more, some 
work is left.’ Baba will say, “I am ready to come this very second.” No duty 
of mine remains. If You want to keep me, I will serve tomorrow. If You 
want to call me to your lap, I am ready. If I awaken the next morning, I 
shall work. If not, finished! For this reason I have determined that we 
should take the evening prayer to be the last one, and after that keep maun; 
and “die”.’ 2 

It is not that there must be an active wish to die: the Sthitaprajna has 
neither the desire to live nor the desire to die—the two are two sides of the 
same coin. ‘Work which the Lord wants from him and the society needs 
will be done through him,’ he had written in his exposition of the 
Sthitaprajna. ‘He will not do anything on his own. Water goes wherever the 
gardener directs it. If it is directed towards a field of sugarcane, it increases 
the sweetness of sugarcane. If directed towards a field of chilies, it 
increases their pungency. Likewise a Sthitaprajna has no preference of his 
own.’ He felt, and those near him certainly felt that he had attained this 
State. 


A change 


With Vinoba immersed in this frame of mind, life continued to follow a 
steady routine, with progressively attenuating external activities. His 


hearing weakened. Some noticed, though others contest this emphatically, 
that on occasion he showed momentary forgetfulness—a usual condition as 
we age. 


One development struck his close associates. 43 From time to time, 
Vinoba would ask questions about, or make remarks about how and when 
he would breathe his last. 

In his account of Vinoba’s Brahmanirvan, Bal Vijay recorded that on 26 
October 1976, Vinoba was told that the Jain Muni Varindji is in the midst of 


sanlekhna (santhara), “ and that he had completed the twenty-third day. 
Shri Varindji had done the most for preparing the comprehensive treatise, 
Samandsuttam. Expressing his good wishes for the Muni, Vinoba observed, 


‘The treatise Samandsuttam was prepared at the urging of Baba.  Varindji 
put in a lot of work for that. A responsibility therefore devolves on Baba 
also. Baba is in his 81st year. Mahavir went when he was 72, Gautam 
Buddha went when he was 80. The thought of santhara comes to Baba’s 
mind often.’ But Baba was not inclined towards santhara, Bal Vijay added: 
because as Vinoba had explained in his exposition of the Sthitaprajna, the 
desire to die is shed as completely as the desire to live. 

‘Baba does not want to die of vog’—an ailment, Bal Vijay records Vinoba 
having remarked—“‘but of yog.’ He often said that if a person dies wasting 
of an illness, there has been some deficiency in his spiritual striving. 

On 20 May 1977, the civil surgeon from the government hospital in 
Wardha and the doctor from the Sewagram ashram came to visit Vinoba for 
a routine check-up, Bal Vijay recorded. Vinoba asked them, ‘Assume that 
one undertakes a fast unto death and stops food intake but continues to have 
as much water as he wants, how many days will Baba live?’ Everyone was 
startled by the question. They replied, ‘It can take 60-70 days.’ Vinoba 
continued, 

If one leaves one’s body on the banks of the Ganga-Jamuna, one goes straight to heaven. 
(Paunar is located very near the confluence of rivers Sur and Dham.) As the age of the 
Maharashtra Saint Eknath touched 66, he and his wife decided that they will immerse 
their body that day. It was the day of pashthi. Both went to the river chanting the name of 
God. The villagers also reached chanting ‘Hari-bol, Hari-bol,’ and keeping the beat with 
drums. Eknath jumped into the Dampati river. The end. In front of us, the Dham river is 


flowing. There are twelve jyotirlings in it. If Baba were to immerse his body in that, 
then? 


The doctor said, ‘The law does not permit that.’ Everyone laughed, Bal 
Vijay wrote. But everyone did begin to feel uneasy. 

A few months later, an exchange with the same import took place. 
Vinoba often used to recall what Saint Namdev had sung, ‘Kaal dehaasi 
aalaa khaau / Aamhi aanande naachu gaaun’—‘Time has come to eat my 
body and I am dancing with joy.’ We shall be dancing with joy, he would 
add, singing at the time of death. ‘My age is 82, Gyandev entered samadhi 
at 22, Tukaram at 42, Eknath at 66, Ramdas Swami at 73 and Namdev at 
80. Baba is 82 now. The time to depart has come close. The body may not 
be able to dance, the heart should dance. If the body does not have strength, 
then how shall it dance? I pray to God that at the last moment, he lets the 
heart dance.’ 

It was 11 September 1981, Bal Vijay recorded, Vinoba’s birthday. Vinoba 
said, ‘Baba has become 86 today. So, what does one think? This body is in 
the grip of Kaal, time. What is the sweetness in remaining stuck to it? 
Shanti, shanti, shanti. Maintain complete shanti. Today it is Baba’s birthday, 
and so you have maintained shanti. Keep shanti in the same way on the day 
of his death.’ 


Jyon ki tyon dhari dinhi chadariya’ 


On 1 November 1981, indications to the same effect. Vinoba was having his 
meal at midday as usual, Bal Vijay recorded. Others were close by. He 
asked, ‘When will Baba become 87?’ ‘After ten days and ten months,’ he 
was told. ‘But why did you ask the question?’ Vinoba just smiled. ‘Several 
times you have been asking such questions,’ a person said. ‘Do you feel any 
foreboding?’ Vinoba merely smiled. And then repeated Kabir’s line, ‘Jyon 
ki tyon dhari dinhi chadariya’—I am returning the sheet you gave in the 
pristine condition in which you gave it. ‘For the associates, this was enough 
indication from Vinoba about keeping alert to the condition of his health 
and about their duty,’ Bal Vijay wrote. 

Let us continue with the day-to-day account that Kusum, a member of the 
Brahmavidya Mandir kept, and which was included in the issue of Maitri 


that was published a month after Vinoba’s death. 1° 


His body had been weakening for some months. That was not evident 
from his face, but his talking, his walking had diminished. There was 
swelling in both feet, more in the left foot. 


Jaidev 14 used to check his pulse. In August, he felt that the pulse had 
become a bit irregular. Doctors from Sewagram came. They examined 
Vinoba thoroughly, an ECG was done. It was found that his heart had 
become a bit weaker. 

Everyone knows that in 1977, Vinoba had difficulties related to his 
prostrate gland. Since then, he would get up four/five times at night to 
pass urine. On 30 October 1982, he got up to pass urine. His body was 
sweating. When asked, ‘Is there some difficulty?’ he answered in the 
negative. Lay down. Slept for a while. 

4 November 1982: Vinoba got up around 4 a.m. In getting up from bed, 
and, as he used to do every day, coming out of the room, he required 
more help than usual. He could not go up to the idols as he used to do 


every day. 18 Sat down on the bench nearby, received the pranaam of all. 
As usual, light talk and humorous exchanges followed. Vinoba came out 
of his room in the afternoon, but he could not walk. When his 
temperature was taken, it was 100.8 degrees. Dr Trivedi and Dr Jajoo 
came to examine him. As usual, Vinoba was administered an enema at 5 
p.m. The stomach was cleansed. He felt weaker. Went to sleep after the 
evening prayers at 6.30. Was restless, could not sleep well. The light 
fever was, of course, there. 

5 November: Fever: 100.6. Doctors Trivedi and Jajoo came in the 
morning. Commenced medication. Doctors examined him in the evening 
also. Vinoba had taken very little food since the morning. Naturally, the 
weakness had increased. Even so, he was in good humour and continued 
his banter with the ashramites. Lay down after 6 p.m. Slept a bit. No one 
realized that something big is going to happen in a short while. Looked 
more unwell around 8.15. He was breathing heavily, there were tremors 
in the body. The pulse was racing fast. And there was sweat all over the 
body. Doctors were informed. They arrived, as did the oxygen and 
glucose. Oxygen was given at once, and glucose intravenously. An 
injection too was given. The civil surgeon of Wardha came. At 11.30 
p.m., the heart specialist, Dr Chaubey, arrived from Nagpur. The 


diagnosis was: heart attack. And infection in the lungs. Treatment was 


begun for that also. Afterwards, he slept for a while. 2 

6 November: In the morning, oxygen was stopped. He was cheerful and 
calm. There was no sign that he had been so ill at night. Exchanged 
banter with inmates. In between, he wanted to sit up with the help of a 
pillow, but couldn’t do so for long, and therefore mostly kept lying down. 
The doctors issued a bulletin. It said that while there are no 
complications, and the blood pressure and pulse are normal, the next 
thirty-six hours would be crucial and vigilance would have to be 
maintained. Around 11 a.m., the renowned heart specialist from Bombay, 


Dr Ashwin Mehta, 22 and another doctor arrived. After consulting all 
doctors, they advised that Vinoba be shifted to Sewagram or Nagpur. As 
this was against his wishes, the decision was taken to create ICU facilities 
in the room itself. Even though the sisters at the ashram tried to explain 
the condition to the people who had begun gathering, one way or another 
many would just get into the room. After all, it was Vinoba’s room, so no 
one could be kept away. 

Dr Trivedi wrote a note affectionately to Vinoba that taking one’s food 
in full is absolutely necessary in view of the medicines that are being 
given. Vinoba said, ‘Achchi baat hai.’ But he would seem unwilling 
when it was time to take the medicines or food. Once he signalled to 
Jaidev, ‘You take it.’ 

Until now, whenever he had been unwell, he had scrupulously followed 
the doctors’ instructions. They used to say that he is a ‘most cooperative 
patient’. 

7 November: The bulletin issued by the doctors read: ‘The health of 
Acharya Vinobaji has improved and during this night he has got 
considerable rest. His heartbeat, blood pressure and pulse are normal. He 
is fully conscious. He is taking water, honey and milk. The treatment has 
been working satisfactorily. Even now he needs satat shushruta and 
saghan upchaar.’ 

The doctors were very satisfied. Vinoba’s body is cooperating and 
responding well to the treatment, they said. Glucose was discontinued. 

Vinoba received Dada Dharmadhikari. He was heard reciting shlokas 


from the Gita and the Gitaai. 2! As they approached his bed, he would 


take the names of the sisters from the ashram. 

In the afternoon, he was heard reciting mantras from the Rig Veda in a 

low voice. 

¢ 8 November: Throughout the day he was fully alert. In accordance with 
the advice of the doctors, he was also taking food properly. That he was 
recognizing the visitors was evident from his eyes. On occasion, he 
would speak the name of the visitor. On occasion, if a visitor lowered his 
head in salutation, he would pat it also. Sometimes, he would experience 
some restlessness. 

The number of visitors kept growing. His lungs too were afflicted. It 
was necessary that he keep getting fresh air. But as people would just 
keep pressing around him, many had to be kept away. 

At 6 p.m., he took 15 tolas of milk and 2 tolas of honey. Since the 
morning, he had taken in all 45 tolas milk, 8 tolas chchenaa and 10 tolas 
honey. This was to be his last intake. 

At 8.15, Jaidev came to him with milk and honey. Vinoba waived his 
hand to indicate refusal. Upon being pressed to take a little water at least, 
he took a little, very little water. He began to cough while drinking it, and 
so pushed the glass away. He did not take the scheduled medicine either. 
At 10.15, he took the medicine with a very small quantity of water. This 
was to be his last intake of medicine and water. He was to have taken 
medicine at 2 a.m. He did not. 


Bal Vijay was to write, and Gautam Bajaj and others told me that persons 
appropriated Vinoba’s decision to give up medicines, food, water according 
to their own inclination and the causes that were dear to them. Some said 
that he had done so to protest the failure of the government to ban cow 
slaughter. Others said that he had done so to protest the direction in which 
things were proceeding in general. Still others said that he had done so in 
pursuance of the Jain ideal of santhara. But none of these was correct. What 
Vinoba had decided to do was in part yet another experiment: he wanted to 
see how long it would take the prana to leave the body. In part it was in 
pursuance of his conviction that the body should be kept so long as it can be 
used for service, and, with the recent episode and the progressive weakness, 
he had concluded that it was not going to be a vehicle for service any 
longer. 


¢ 9 November: Vinoba remained firm in his resolve not to take any water, 
food or medicine. The doctors again got worried. His health was certainly 
improving, but he had suddenly taken a new turn. He remained firm in 
spite of their advice and pleading. 

They issued a bulletin: his health was improving, and there was every 
likelihood of his getting completely well. But because of his decision 
today to stop taking all food, water, medicine, a new and grave danger 
has emerged for his health. 


Jaidev and Balbhai 22 requested him to drink some water. They 
reminded him that during the Bihar Yatra at Rajgir he had sent a message 
to a Jain monk who was undergoing santhara that he should drink water. 
But Vinoba had just one indication: ‘Naa’. Vinoba’s younger brother 
Shivaji and Dada Dharmadhikari also pleaded with him to take water at 
least. So did the doctors and government officials. But Vinoba remained 
set on his resolve. 


Around 9-9.30 in the morning, Vinoba called Achyutkaka: 3 the latter 
had reached two days earlier from Bombay. According to his wishes, 
Vinoba was made to sit up leaning against a pillow. His face was full of 
joy as well as gravity. Achyutkaka kept standing in front of him. As used 
to be the case with Achyutkaka, Vinoba remained silent for a while and 
then said, ‘Ab Baba bahut thak gaya hai’—‘Now Baba has become very 
tired.’ After remaining silent for a few minutes, in a low voice he said, 
‘So many have gathered before dying. How many will gather upon 
dying?’... After a while, he was helped to lie down again. 

Vinoba sat for a while in the morning. Even while he was lying down, his 
eyes would be open. He would cast a loving glance at those who came to 
meet him. Sometimes he would take their names. And sometimes, he 
would exchange in the banter that was usual with the person. 

Upon getting up around 4 a.m., Vinoba used to verify the tithi, date and 
day. During the illness, he had not been doing so. But today he asked 
what these were. 

In the morning, Dr Trivedi and Dr Gupta, the civil surgeon of Wardha, 
came. They wrote down, “Doctors want to administer glucose through an 
injection,’ and showed it to him. Vinoba declined with his hand. The 
doctors gave him a second note: ‘Upon your health getting excessively 


weak, will you take medicines?’ Again, Vinoba declined with a 
movement of his hand. 

The worries of the doctors grew. Baba had had a duodenal ulcer in his 
stomach for years. According to the doctors, not drinking water could 
result in pain, and bleeding too. There was the possibility that the kidneys 
would get damaged; and of his fainting. And it was possible that the heart 
attack would recur. But in the end, none of these happened. 


After talking to the doctors, Shivaji 24 wrote and asked Baba, ‘Not 
talking of illness. But without even water, one can fall into 
unconsciousness, with toxins in the kidneys the disease will intensify.’ 
Baba read the note, and again with his hand indicated ‘No’. Abha gave 
another note: ‘The doctors are saying that you may become unconscious. 
In that case, if you do become unconscious will you accept their treating 
you with medicines?’ Baba remained quiet for a while, and then, in a low 
voice said, ‘It will be accepted after death.’ 

Around noon, the chief minister of Maharashtra, Babasaheb Bhosale, 
came. At 12.20 p.m., Mrs Indira Gandhi arrived. Rajiv Gandhi, Vasant 
Sathe and Sitaram Kesri were also with her. Bending low, Mrs Gandhi 
did pranaam. Baba joined his hands in return. Mrs Gandhi said, ‘At least 
take some water or fruit juice.’ Baba declined with a gesture of his hand. 
With Baba having declined, she was talking to the doctors. In a low 
voice, Baba said, ‘At night, while going to sleep, recite “Ram-Hari, Ram- 
Hari.” Having said this, he began demonstrating deep breathing by 
placing his hand on his nostrils: ‘Ram’ while inhaling, ‘Hari’ while 
exhaling. Doing pranaam again, Mrs Gandhi said, “Yes, I will do so.’ 


After that, Mrs Gandhi went to the kitchen, and ate with the others sitting 
on the ground. Dr Kalantri says that he had been feeling frustrated at the 
fact that as a doctor he was blocked from doing his duty by Vinoba’s refusal 


to take any medicines. He asked Mrs Gandhi what should be done in such a 
situation. She said, ‘In such circumstances, we must follow the wishes of 
the patient, we should do what he wants.’ 


¢ A few words with everyone who came during the day. Sometimes, he 
would recite the mantras associated with the person’s name. 


Considerable restlessness at night. But he did not let out any sound 
expressing pain. The weakness was of course very great. To sit up, to turn 
sides, he needed to be helped completely. He used to raise and lower his 


arms. Sometimes, he would strike his head also. 2° But there was no sign 
of pain on his face. To give some comfort, we began to place cold-water 
bandages on his head and his stomach from time to time. Also scrubbed 
his back and his hands and feet with cold cloth. He slept a little in the 
early morning. 

¢ 11 November: Ekadashi day. Baba’s unwellness has increased. Larger 


crowds. Chandrashekhar 2° came during the afternoon. In the evening 


S.A. Dange 4 came with his daughter and son-in-law. Baba met them all 
with affection. 

In the morning, the blood pressure had gone up. Doctors expressed 
their worries. The paath which had been going on since the day after the 
heart attack continued. Throughout the night, paath of Tulsi Ramayan 
was going on. Everybody in the ashram kept awake. But his health did 
not deteriorate to the extent that the doctors feared it would. 

¢ 12 November: The doctors issued a bulletin at 7 a.m.: ‘In the past 10 
hours there has been no deterioration in Vinobaji’s health. He has not 
taken any medicine, food or water for the past 80 hours. Now the quantity 
of urine is diminishing. Apart from this, no other index of any 
deterioration in his health is to be noticed. And this morning, he seems 
more alert.’ 

Baba was pressing both his ears with his hands. Asked ‘Is there pain in 
the ears?’, he nodded his head to indicate ‘Yes’. The doctors cleaned his 
ears with glycerine and some medicine. But he continued to have pain in 
the ears even after that. The output of urine was measured. It was a little 
more than the day before. The swelling of the feet that had been there for 
several days had gone too. Dr Kalantri, who was positioned beside the 
cot of Baba day and night, remarked, ‘Baba’s arithmetic is of some 
different kind. Our arithmetic 1s 3+3=6. But he says 3+3=8.’ The doctors 
were not seeing any indication of what they had been apprehending. 
There was no acetone in the urine. In 1979, Baba had gone on fast for 
five days against cow slaughter. On that occasion, acetone had been 
found in the urine from the second day itself. This time round, doctors 


were examining his urine again and again, but they found no acetone till 
the end. This was a surprise for them. The doctors’ bulletin of 4.30 in the 
evening was: ‘90 hours have passed with Acharyaji remaining without 
food, water or medication. His health is as it was. Heartbeat, breathing, 
blood pressure, temperature are normal. Even though weakness has 
increased, he is fully conscious.’ 
13 November: Pulse, blood pressure were normal. Baba fully alert, 
conscious—saavadh. Some sisters of the ashram implored him to take 
some water. Baba refused by a gesture of his hand. All sorts of persons— 
ministers of central and state governments, leaders of different parties, 
Sarvodaya companions, close acquaintances, common people—kept 
coming. 
¢ 14 November: The morning bulletin stated: ‘Today is the sixth day of Shri 
Vinobaji being without food and water. His general health has dipped 
further. He remained restless at night and could not sleep. His breathing 
and his heartbeat are a bit faster. The quantity of urine has fallen to a 
worrying extent. In spite of weakness and being tired, he is alert. And his 
face is shining with a spiritual fe/.’ 
In the evening, Dr Sushila Nayar came. Urged him to take water. 


Dr Kalantri recalled Dr Sushila Nayar’s visit in vivid terms. ‘Sushilaji 
became angry, and when she used to become angry, she used to become 
really angry. She scolded us: “You Ashramwalas are killing Vinoba. He 
isn’t in any terminal condition. What if he has said he will not take any 
medicines? He must be given medicines.” 


¢ Baba’s refusal remained firm. Baba’s condition is now grave. ‘Now he has 
entered the danger zone,’ Dr Abhang of the Wardha Hospital observed. 

¢ His bodily condition was this, but his awareness? Standing in front of 
him, Dr Amarjit Singh of Pilani was overcome by emotion. He is a 
devotee of Baba. Baba gestured for him to come close and slowly began 
reciting the first shloka of Japuji, ‘Ek Onkar Satnam . . .. Amarjit Singhji 
completed the rest of the stanza. 

¢ The pulse started weakening quite a lot in the evening. The blood pressure 
fell precipitately. The doctors unanimously expressed their apprehension 
of danger. According to their textbooks, it was now a matter of hours. 


Everyone kept standing peacefully in Baba’s Auti. Sounds of paraayand 
were coming from the courtyard outside. The entire night everyone kept 
hovering around Baba. The pulse and blood pressure were being 
measured throughout the night at regular intervals. 


Gautam Bajaj recalls that Vinoba’s blood pressure sank suddenly at night. 
Everyone was informed—in the ashram, in Wardha. They came and 
gathered in and around Vinoba’s room. Gautam’s father, Radhakrishna, too 
was awakened. He came, looked in at the scene in the room, and said, 
‘Nothing is going to happen tonight. Amavasya begins at 9.30 on the 15th. 
It is after that Baba will pass away.’ And went back to his room to sleep. 


¢ The blood pressure which had fallen precipitately became more or less 
normal in an hour or hour and a half. The temperature too was normal. 
Breathing was a bit heavy. Seeing the blood pressure having returned to 
normal at 4 a.m., and expressing surprise at his condition, the doctors 
stopped measuring it. 

¢ 15 November: Around 4 a.m., Baba expressed the desire to sit up. He was 
helped to sit, but as he became very tired, he was made to lie down again. 
Krita, a French disciple, had arrived during the night. At 6.30 in the 
morning, she wrote, ‘Drink water.’ Baba read it and asked her to drink it 
instead. ‘Ram-Hari’ was written in front of Baba’s cot. He drew her eyes 
to it. 

The doctors’ bulletin of 7 a.m. was: ‘On the seventh day of Vinobaji’s 
nirjal fast, his health has worsened substantially. He couldn’t get any 
sleep during the night. He remained restless. Taking everything into 
account his condition is grave and worrying. Even so he is fully alert.’ 

Around 8 a.m., Baba’s mouth was cleaned. His face, hands, feet were 
scrubbed with warm water. His clothes were changed. The sheet on the 
bed was changed. During each of these activities, Baba was alert. He was 
made to lie down on his back. Both hands on the chest. His face was 
peaceful. Only the breathing was the main activity. There was no other 
movement. Yes, the beat of Ram-Hari with his feet was going on, even 
during the difficult night before. Apart from this beat, everything was 
peaceful, but alert. From 9 a.m., the breathing became gradually slower, 
but its rhythm remained. The clock indicated 9.30. 


This was the exact time that the Somvati Amavasya commenced, Bal Vijay 
noted. It was the Deepawali day. In the verandah, the ‘Vishnu 
Sahasranamam’ was being sung. As the sisters reached the last name of the 
Lord, 

And with perfect ease, the breathing stopped. Neither did the head move, nor did the eyes 


dilate, nor was there any sound. The eyes were closed, the entire body was swachch and 
nirmal. The light went out with utmost ease. No ailment invaded his end. 


Bal Vijay wrote of an exchange: 


The doctors had come to examine him. They found his heart to be a bit weak. They knew 
that Vinoba would not like to take medicines. Therefore, they did not prescribe any 
medicine. They just noted the parameters in the book that was kept for the purpose. 
Vinoba remarked, “I am fond of arithmetic. I do everything according to arithmetic. If I 
make a mistake of 2-4 minutes in estimating the time, I excuse myself. Else I fail, and 
censure myself. We need to be aware even during sleep. Once I had said in jest that I will 
not even die without looking at the clock. It is another thing if I die of an accident on the 
way. Otherwise, I will look at the clock: it is now 7 minutes past 12, now I am dying. I 
will watch how much time is taken for the prana to leave.’ The hut resounded with 
laughter. The surprising thing is that the light of his life got extinguished at a 
predetermined date and time. 


Kabir’s saakhi resounded in the ears of Arun Bhatt, a nishthavaan sewak 
from Gujarat: 


Likhaa likhee ki hai nahin, dekhaa dekhi baat 
Dulhaa dulhan mil gaye, phiki pari baraat 
Kehnaa thaa so keh diyaa, ab kuch kahaa naa jaayee 


Ek rahaa doojaa gayaa, dariya lahar samaayee . . . 28 


14.9.1931 


The coming of autumn was announced in the aimless evenings by a certain 
softening of colour in the ample sky, by the buffetings of a cold breeze that 
arose in the wake of the first cooler days of the dying summer. The trees had 
not yet lost their green or their leaves nor was there yet that vague anguish 
which accompanies our awareness of any death in the external world 
simply because it reflects our own future death. It was as if what energy 
remained had grown weary so that a kind of slumber crept over any last 


attempts at action. Ah, these evenings are full of such painful indifference it 
is as if the autumn were beginning in us rather than in the world. 

Each autumn that comes brings us closer to what will be our last 
autumn, the same could be said of late spring or summer but autumn, by its 
very nature, reminds us of the ending of everything, so easy to forget in 
kinder seasons. It is still not quite yet autumn and the air is not yet filled 
with the yellow of fallen leaves or the damp sad weather that will eventually 
turn to winter. But there is an anticipation of sadness, some intimate grief 
dressed and ready for the journey, in one’s sense of being aware, however 
vaguely, of the diffuse colours of things, of a different tone in the wind, of an 
ancient quiet which, as night falls, slowly invades the unavoidable presence 
of the universe. 

Yes, we will pass, everything will pass. Nothing will remain of the person 
who put on feelings and gloves, who talked about death and local politics. 
The same light falls on the faces of saints and the gaiters of passers-by, and 
the dying of that same light will leave in darkness the utter nothingness that 
will be all that remains of the fact that some were saints and others wearers 
of gaiters. In the vast vortex, in which the whole world indolently wallows 
as if in a whirl of dry leaves, the dresses run up by seamstresses have as 
much value as whole kingdoms; the blonde plaits of children are swept up 
in the same mortal jig as sceptres that once symbolised empires. All is 
nothing and in the atrium of the Invisible, whose door swings open only to 
reveal another closed door beyond, every single thing, large or small, which 
formed us and in us the system we understood to be the universe, everything 
dances in thrall to the wind that stirs all but touches nothing. It is nothing 
but lightly mixed shadow and dust, there is not even a voice, only the sound 
the wind makes as it scoops up and sweeps along, there is not even silence 
except when the wind allows it. Some are whirled up through the atrium like 
light leaves, less bound to the earth because of their lightness, and they fall 
outside the circle of heavier objects. Others, indistinguishable unless seen 
close to, form a single layer within the vortex, almost invisible, like dust. 
Others again, tree trunks in miniature are dragged into the circle only to be 
abandoned in different corners of the floor. One day, when all knowledge 
ceases, the door beyond will open and everything we were—a mere detritus 
of stars and souls—will be swept from the house in order that whatever 
remains may begin again. 


My heart aches as if it were not mine. My brain lulls to sleep everything I 
feel...~ 


7 


‘Fletchers straighten arrow shafts...’ 


You would have noted several lessons that spring from the accounts of the 
way such great persons died. 

The first lesson is the most obvious one, that is, the fatal one: everyone 
dies—even avatars: 


Ram gayio Ravan gayio jaa kaoo bahu parvaru... 
Jo upaji so binasi hai paro aaj kai kaali 


Nanak Hari gun gaayi le chhaadi sagal janjaal 1 


Second, everyone—even the greatest and noblest—has to contend with 
mundane obstacles and problems: recall the calumny that was hurled at 
even the Buddha. Gandhiji was abused no end even while he was alive, and 
leading our country to freedom; today it is a fashion to run him down. 
Closer to our time, a much-acclaimed and awarded writer dubbed Vinoba as 
‘the Holy Fool’—and I would be prepared to bet a fair amount that the 
writer would not have read even a single one of the classics that Vinoba had 
written, that he knew nothing at all of the vast changes that Vinoba crafted 
—as did Gandhi before him—by his innovative interpretations of our 
ancient texts. And calumny is the least of the problems: as we saw, attempts 
to kill the Buddha were made not once, but thrice; and, after all, Gandhiyji 
was actually assassinated. 


Third, even the noblest have to suffer the afflictions that strike us 
ordinary folk: the broken arm of Sri Ramakrishna, the broken collarbone of 
Sri Ramana, the rheumatism and eczema of Sri Ramana, the duodenal ulcer 
that plagued Vinoba, the cancers that ultimately consumed both Sri 
Ramakrishna and Sri Ramana. The difference is that they did not wallow in 
self-pity, and sit cursing fate. They strove on, they reached unimaginable 
heights in spite of the afflictions. That is the lesson. 

There is no single route to the end: scriptures like the Gita teach different 
paths because of the differing temperaments and aptitudes of individuals. 
Our great teachers prescribe different ways to different disciples by 
discerning the nature of the particular disciple and the stage that he has 
reached—indeed, being able to do so is one of the skills of the guru. Even 
on elementary matters, there are differences: Gandhiji was engaged in 
public affairs to his last breath; though he said of Gandhiji’s death that it 
had been the perfect one precisely because Gandhiji was engaged in public 
work up to his last breath, Vinoba himself had begun systematically to 
curtail his work and engagement with public affairs, ultimately all work, 
from almost fifteen years before his passing away. 

Nor is a peaceful death reserved only for the greats. Notice the peace in 
which Kasturba departed. And notice too what an enormous role that the 
deep and mutual love and regard that prevailed between her and Gandhiji 
played in enabling her to have that kind of serene end. 

Then, of course, there is the role faith plays. Faith can be of many types, 
in a range of different entities or notions; it may be of different ‘levels’. 
Kasturba’s simple faith—in gangajal, for instance, and in God. Gandhiji’s 
faith in God should perhaps be called ‘experimentally verified faith’: for he 
said that he distinctly heard the voice of God. Vinoba reported the 
exchange: 


Bapu said: Truth is God. People thought it was only a proposition of science. But it was 
not merely that. 


I once asked Bapu: You say, ‘Truth is God.’ Very good. But at the time you fasted you 
said you had heard the inner voice. What does it mean? Is there a mystery here? 


He answered: There certainly is something there. It is not a common thing. I very 
distinctly heard a voice. I asked, ‘What must I do?’ The voice answered: ‘You must fast.’ 
I asked, ‘For how many days?’ The voice answered, ‘Twenty-one days.’ 


Here there is a party asking questions and another party answering. It is very much like 
the dialogue between Krishna and Arjuna. Bapu was truthful. Therefore there could not 
have been any mistake about it. He said that God Himself had spoken to him. I asked him 
if God could have form. 


He said: Of course God cannot be conceived in form. But I did hear the voice. 


I said: Form is ephemeral. So is sound. If then sound may be heard, why can form not be 
perceived? 

I mentioned to him the mystic experiences of others and some of my own. We talked 
about why God could not be perceived. Then I said, “You do think, don’t you, that the 
questioning and answering that went on in your heart has something to do with God?’ 


He said: Yes, definitely. But I only heard the voice. I did not see God. I did not perceive 
His form. My experience did not warrant the supposition that God has form. But one 


should be able to see God... 2 


Sri Ramakrishna, of course, didn’t just converse with the Mother, and this 
he did all the time, he saw Her at every turn. In a typical instance, he 
exclaimed to the devotees, ‘Yes, God talked to me. He cracked my fingers.’ 


Sri Ramakrishna was on the pilgrimage to Mathura, Vrindavan and other places. ‘The 
moment I came to Dhruva Ghat at Mathura, in a flash I saw Vasudeva crossing the 
Jamuna with Krishna in his arms’. . . ‘God talked to me,’ Sri Ramakrishna told his 
devotees. ‘It was not merely His vision. Yes, He talked to me. Under the banyan-tree I 
saw Him coming from the Ganges. Then we laughed so much! By way of playing with 
me He cracked my fingers. Then He talked. Yes, He talked to me.’ Sri Ramakrishna 
elaborated: ‘For three days I wept continuously. And He revealed to me what is in the 
Vedas, the Puranas, the Tantras, and the other scriptures .. . One day He showed me the 
maya of Mahamaya. A small light inside a room began to grow, and at last it enveloped 
the whole universe . . . Further, He revealed to me a huge reservoir of water covered with 
green scum. The wind moved a little of the scum and immediately the water became 
visible; but in the twinkling of an eye, scum from all sides came dancing in and again 
covered the water. He revealed to me that the water was like Satchidananda, and the scum 
like maya. On account of maya, Satchidananda is not seen. Though now and then one 

a 


may get a glimpse of It, again maya covers It’... = 
Sri Ramana’s belief, the one which he had reached through direct 
experience, was not so much in a God-with-Form but in the Universal Soul, 
in the Self—of which the Self residing in each of us is . . . it is difficult to 
complete the sentence: 1s it a part of the Universal Soul? But then how can 
that which is Indivisible be splintered into parts? Perhaps it is the same as 
that Universal Soul? The unborn, unchanging, eternal Soul, one that 1s both 
immanent as well as transcendental. But then: 


Itni aazaad rooh aur is tan mein? 


Kyon paraaye ghar mein aayi... 4 


Sri Ramana taught that through direct experience we acquire faith in the 
reality of this Self, that through direct experience we acquire faith in the 
exclusive reality of this unborn, unchanging, eternal Soul. 

The experience of the Buddha, and the faith he developed was in the 
opposite: there is nothing that subsists by itself, nothing that is eternal, 
unchanging, etc. He taught that we verify this interdependence of 
everything on everything as well as of eternal, ceaseless change by direct 
experience. 

Hence, faith, but faith in any of many different notions or, if you prefer, 
in any of many different realities or, 1f you again have a particular 
preference, in many different levels of Reality. 

Next, the life of each of them shows how adversity—almost every 
adversity: calumny, imprisonment, illness, the conspiracies let loose to 
hobble them—can be put to work. Most of all, for inner growth. 

But this does not happen automatically. One must reflect deeply on the 
nature of the adversity, and on how it may be converted into an instrument 
for growth. The routine Gandhiji set for himself was always so much 
stricter and so much more demanding than anything that a jailer would have 
thought of imposing on anyone. Similarly, picture Vinoba in solitary 
confinement in that cell, 8 feet by 9 feet in dimension: how he converts 
imprisonment into ashram life; how in that tiny space, in forced and 
complete isolation, he retains his mental discipline by meditating for two to 
three hours every day; how he disciplines himself physically by walking 
every day for eight hours inside that suffocating cell, and thereby covering 
ten miles—covering ten miles in a cell 8 feet by 9 feet every single day! In 
both cases, control remained in the hands of the prisoner, not the jailer—a 
very important factor in dealing with adversity. To see its relevance for our 
journey through our declining years, for a moment apply this rule to our 
ageing. As we age, our bodies wane. We are able to do less and less with 
them. As the resources at our disposal dwindle, we are able to pursue fewer 
and fewer pleasures. One way is to keep doing things at the pace at which 
and to the extent to which we have been doing them. For a while, this will 
work—it may even keep us in better shape than we might otherwise be. But 
a point will come when we will not be able to do the same things to the 


same extent. That would hit us not as a mere disappointment but as a cruel 
reminder that we have aged. But supposing, following Gandhiji’s rule, we 
kept a step ahead of our ageing: supposing we gave up some habit, some 
pleasure, some assets one step ahead of the compulsions that our ageing 
will impose on us. Having chosen the restriction ourselves, we would be in 
for less of a shock. 

And there is something more that we can do. Remember Vinoba keeping 
death in mind all the time, recall his dictum: every night as he went into 
sleep, he told himself, ‘If God lifts me tonight, I will go to Him happily. If 1 
wake up tomorrow, I will resume service.’ Every visit to the crematorium 
can be put to work as a reminder that soon we will be lying prostrate on that 
very platform. Every time we give up something or we lose someone or 
something—a job, a precious object, some ability, even a limb, even 
someone we love—we can take that as a reminder: ‘But all too soon I will 
be losing everything and everyone.’ Mizuta Masahide: 

Barn’s burnt down 
Now 
5 


I can see the moon = 


The point, of course, is not just to memorize the lines, but to make them a 
part of our very nature, to actually turn our vision inside-out so that one day 
we can, as these great personages we have been talking about could, 
actually exclaim with Mira: 


Ulat bhayee morey nainan ki... 6 
Just as disciplining their bodies was an instrument for disciplining their 
minds—trecall the Buddha’s rules about eating, for instance, or the strict 
dietary regimen that Gandhiji enforced upon himself—notice how 
disciplining the mind helped them deal with their bodies. The Buddha’s 
teaching is full of this, of course. In the lives of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri 
Ramana, of Gandhiji we have living examples of this. Recall how Sri 
Ramakrishna would wince with pain when the doctor pulled his tongue, and 
then how he devised a method: ‘Wait a moment,’ he would tell the doctor; 
he would shift his awareness on to something else, and say, ‘OK, now you 
can do it.’ Recall the absolute serenity with which Sri Ramana bore the 
incredible pain as that damned tumour reappeared time and again till it 


grew to ‘the size of a coconut’. Recall how Gandhyi dealt with ailments 
with his sovereign remedy—Ramnaam. Recall the peace with which 
Vinoba went: so severe are the pains as one starves oneself of food and 
water that when someone undertakes santhara among the Jains, they have 
persons who are experts in diverting and encouraging the person who is 
starving himself. But here was Vinoba, conscious to the very end, and with 
perfect equanimity refusing to budge from his resolve even as those closest 
to him entreated him to do so. 

And these self-imposed restrictions are also devices that enable one to 
keep control in one’s own hands, and to thereby sidestep the feeling of 
helplessness—one of the things that frightens us about the last days: as Sri 
Ramana says ‘No more’ to further surgery; as Vinoba politely declines the 
entreaties and suggestions of doctors, associates, Mrs Indira Gandhi, that he 
take at least water—he is in control, he knows to the very last moment of 
awareness that he is in control. 

Notice too how important it is to be modest. Or, to use the words of the 
Gita that our teachers use all the time, how to learn to do our duty without 
fretting about the outcome. Or, to use the words Gandhiji and Vinoba 
always used, how important it is to convince ourselves that we are not the 
doers, that we are—and I am just using their words—just instruments 
through whom God is getting a particular task accomplished. Imagine the 
Buddha looking back a thousand years later: he would have seen himself to 
have been, so to say, exorcized from India; he would have seen that the 
places connected with him had become ruins, that nature had taken them 
over; after all, it is only in late eighteenth and mid-nineteenth century that 
they were rediscovered, and then too because of half a dozen intrepid 
Englishmen and a German or two. Picture Gandhiji in the last two years of 
his life—how distraught he was at what was happening, how that degree of 
‘failure’ would have driven anyone mad; and yet how he kept steady on his 
course. And were he to look at our conduct today, he would see that he has 
been reduced to being no more than a sketch on currency notes, that his 
birth and death anniversaries have become mere opportunities for ‘event 
managers’. That is the fate of the efforts of the Buddha, that is the fate of 
the strivings of a Gandhyi. And who are we? Nobodies, with barely 
toothpicks in our hands, and that too for but a moment or two, and yet we 


set out to change the shape of the ocean. Hence, to be at peace when death 
approaches, modesty. Basho again: 
Summer grasses— 


all that remains of great soldiers’ 
imperial dreams 


And yet again: 
Pitifully—under 
a great soldier s helmet, 


a cricket sings i 


As the years fly away, the body compels modesty every month. We get 
reminders of how we are mere specks, if that, facing the tsunami of time. 
We used to run. Then we started jogging. Then we adopted what we had 
been taught as Boy Scouts for covering very long distances: jog for twenty 
steps, walk for twenty steps, jog for... 

Then we took to just walking. First four rounds round the block, finished 
in an hour. Then three rounds finished in an hour . . . I am still able to do the 
asanas I was taught forty years ago. And that makes me feel confident. But 
at seventy-eight, I have given up three that put too much strain on the blood 
vessels going to the brain, and this I have done out of sheer apprehension, 
not after asking some yoga teacher but after hearing of two who have had 
strokes recently—neither of them given to doing asanas . . . First people 
would accost us, ‘Bhaiya, zaraa raastaa dena’—‘Brother, please make 
way... Then, ‘Uncle ji, zaraa...’—‘Uncle, please...” And sooner than 
we know, ‘Daadaa, zaraa . . .-—‘Grandfather, please . . .” There used to be 
So many invitations for delivering lectures that it was difficult to keep up 
with them, the next one that came was almost a nuisance. Suddenly, one 
year the number plummets: ‘The organizers think that younger speakers 
will give them a better fix on the future’... Some of us who used to be at 
school together (“You mean, it is actually sixty-two years since we passed 
out of school?’) meet once in a while for dinner. A friend dies. His social 
circle was in effect all the social circle his wife had. With him gone, friends 
forget to invite her... 1 am in the city where a friend who used to be in our 
class and her husband, both doctors, live. They are to pick me up from the 
lobby of a hotel at 7.30. It is well past that time. I keep looking around. At 


last, I spot her. My expression must have betrayed something. She says, 
“We can never see how old we look to others’—she must have failed to spot 
me too. At dinner, we talk of friends we had known. It turns out that one of 
them has developed a serious ailment. ‘4b kuch na kuch to hotaa hi 
rahegaa, ’ the doctor in her says—‘Something or the other will keep 
happening now’ . .. Anita and her sisters have been very close. A few years 
ago, we used to think that when their children grew up, the sisters would 
have time to spend with us. The few years had but to pass, and now they are 
so busy looking after their grandchildren that they can visit only once in a 
while, and then too they have to rush away to take care of the grandchildren 
as they return from school .. . Years ago, we used to think that, once we 
were done with our careers, all of us would go on holidays together to 
faraway, beautiful places. But now, having had to deal with emergencies, 
the first thing that we look out for is whether the place we are thinking 
about has a hospital near enough that can deal with the convulsions that 
Adit has had, with pulmonary embolism that nearly carried Anita away, 
with the severe asthma attacks that sometimes seize Malini, her sister... 
Every symptom sparks dread: a stomach condition that does not heal for 
months; changes of medicines, X-Rays, CT-scan . . . Is it just some vicious 
kind of food poisoning? An ulcer? CANCER? the brain screams. What a 
relief when it turns out that I had just developed some lactose intolerance. A 
few months of abstention from dairy products, and I am back to taking them 
as a Punjabi will... 

So, modesty all round, especially in the face of that tsunami, time: about 
what we were; about our current condition; about what we can hope to be or 
accomplish in the coming years. And there is more: we have to learn 
another kind of modesty too: howsoever important we may be, even in the 
eyes of others, the universe cares two hoots for our sorrows and travails. 

And this modesty must include a specific realization—that the world will 
go on, even the lives of those closest to us will go on without us. The 
Buddha, Jesus, Mahavir, Guru Nanak, all have gone, and the world has 
gone on more or less the way it would have even if they had lived longer. 
Reflect on our own lives. How awful we felt when those we loved died. In 
so many instances, we went into deep and prolonged depression. And yet 
that too passed. We resumed, we had to resume our lives. After all, few of 
us commit suicide when even the one we love the most passes away. In 


short, we have to be modest enough to recognize the total indifference of 
the universe to our suffering, to the deaths of even the noblest human 
beings, to say nothing of our deaths: 


Yuun chamakti hai ‘Samad’ kaahkashaan 


Jaise taaraa koi tootaa hi nahin 8 


And, of course, Faiz: 


Phool murjhaa gaye hain saare 
Thamtey nahin hain aasmaan ke aansoo 
Shamein be-noor ho gayi hain 
Aainey chuur ho gaye hain 
Saaz sab baj ke kho gaye hain 
Payalein bujh ke so gayi hain 
Aur in baadlon ke peechey 
Duur is raat kaa dulaaraa 
Dard kaa sitaaraa 

Timtimaa rahaa hai 
Jhanjhanaa rahaa hai 


Muskaraa rahaa hai = 


Nor is it just the universe that is indifferent: 


Butterflies 
Love and follow this flower 
wreath— 
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that on the coffin lies ~ 

Modesty, thus, because of our utter insignificance. And from that follows a 
specific antidote: our love for others, specifically for those who have been 
close to us, must lead us to ardently hope that no one will suffer or grieve 
greatly at our passing away. If we expect/wish/hope to the contrary, 
manifestly we love ourselves so much that we think nothing of heaping 
sorrow and suffering on those we believe we love. We must earnestly wish, 
we must learn to wish that they will resume their lives at the earliest. And 
the more our wish is realized, the more we will realize how little we are. 

Then there is the tricky question of premonition. One aspect is that often 
the body itself gives sufficient signals that the end is approaching: recall 
how that morning Kasturba keeps Gandhiji from going for his customary 
walk. And how in that penultimate phase one must avoid complex medical 
procedures: recall Gandhiji telling his son and Sushila Nayar not to trouble 


Kasturba with injections; recall Sri Ramana’s refusal to prolong his life at 
the cost of having his arm amputated. And those were simple procedures 
compared to the ones to which we are liable to be subjected once we are in 
ICUs today. 

There is also a sort of non-physical realization. As we saw, Gandhiji had 
devised his own indices over the years of when he would be nearing his end 
—that he would have begun losing control over his sleep, that he would 
have begun losing his equanimity and becoming irritable. Similarly, Vinoba 
seems to have concluded that his body would no longer be an instrument for 
service. This much is understandable. 

But there is third level at which we often speak of premonition. Ever so 
often we say that such and such a person had a sort of psychic premonition 
that his death was round the corner. We have seen the remarks of Gandhiji: 
how, the day before the assassination, he made Manu note in her diary that 
if he died wasting of a disease he would have been a fraud, and only if he 
died at the hands of an assassin with Ramnaam on his lips would he have 
made good his claim; how, just before they left the room for the evening 
prayer, he told her that she could prepare the paste for his cough in the 
evening if he was still alive then; how, as he moved to the place where the 
prayer was to be held, he told Manu that he would meet the Kathiawad 
leaders after the prayer meeting ‘if I am alive’. Each of these can be cited as 
evidence of premonition, and was so cited by even those closest to him. But 
he was also planning a two-week visit to Wardha. He was actively thinking 
of going to Pakistan to spread the message of peace and tolerance, to set an 
example of non-violence. He had promised to send a message to that 
congregation of Sikhs. The fact is that he was living in the midst of clear 
and imminent danger: he was well aware of the extreme anger that had got 
enflamed among the refugees from Pakistan, and how he was the target of 
the anger of so many of them; he could not have been unaware of the 
extremists who thought he was weakening, who thought that he had already 
weakened the Hindus; he was being heckled repeatedly at his prayer 
meetings. Just days earlier, an attempt had been made to hurl a bomb to kill 
him. Forget a person of Gandhiji’s acuity and foresight, would even an 
ordinary person in his place not have concluded that he could be brought to 
an end at any moment? His immeasurable greatness lay not so much in the 
premonition as in the fact that in the face of such danger, in spite of that 


concrete and absolutely justifiable apprehension, he adhered to his mission 
and his beliefs. 

From the sublime to the least—consider my deciding to work on this 
book. Does the fact that I have decided to write a book about preparing for 
death indicate that I have a premonition that I am going to die soon? Or 
does it indicate that I have the premonition that I will live long enough to 
finish the book! 

Yet these are the simplest inferences that spring from the accounts that 
we have just been through: you would have drawn many more. For our 
present purpose, the principal lessons are twofold. 

First, by definition, at that time we will be losing control over our bodies. 
To ensure equanimity in those final days and hours, the only part of us that 
could possibly be within our control—if it has not been destroyed by 
dementia or Alzheimer’s, for instance—is our mind. 

And, second, that we cannot expect to begin in those final days and 
hours, and successfully harness the mind for ensuring equanimity. We will 
be able to do so only if we have made doing so a practice over a lifetime. 

Hence the Buddha: 

Fletchers straighten arrow shafts 
Irrigators channel water 


Carpenters fashion wood 


The wise themselves. ul 


Th 
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Some soporifics And a recipe? 


Hell too is a tremendous reassurance. As 1s the Islamic ‘torture in the 
grave’. As are the Yamadoots carrying me off, or Khizr showing us the way. 
As is the Day of Judgement—even if all that I can expect is the severest 
punishments. As are the dreads of some of the bardo states, as is the danger 
of my taking the wrong turn, choosing the wrong colour during that bullet- 
fast journey. 

The fact that I will be boiled in oil in Hell, that I will be cut to pieces, 
only to be stitched together, and that only to be hacked and boiled again; the 
fact that I will be tortured in the grave; the fact that Khizr himself or the 
messengers of Yama will take me along; the fact that on the Day of 
Judgement the severest punishments will be decreed for me; the fact that I 
will be passing through a sequence of transitional states, that so rapidly will 
I be moving from one state to the next that there is every risk that I will take 
a wrong turn—each and all of these beliefs have one thing in common: the 
presupposition that ‘I’ will survive in some form. Indeed, in most of these 
propositions, ‘I’ survive more or less in the form in which I have lived: not 
just will my mind survive but my body too. After all, for the body to be 
taken along, tortured, boiled, hacked, put together and hacked and boiled 
again... all this presupposes that my body will be around. That I will 
experience the tortures, the punishments—that presupposes that my brain 


and mind too will be there, for that is where the experiences occur. That I 
will be hurtling through those transitional states, the bardos, presupposes 
the same thing: that I have survived in some form—for there must be 
something of me to take or dodge those wrong turns. 

But it isn’t just the texts that offer us these soporifics. These are 
embedded deep in our minds. When I am asked, ‘Whom will you miss 
most?’ and I instinctively reply, ‘Adit and Anita’; when I am asked, ‘What 
will you be most anxious about?’ and I instinctively say, “Are Adit and 
Anita being well looked-after?’ the presumption deep in me is that 
something in me would have survived to miss them, something in me would 
have survived to be anxious. 

And, of course, the soul or its stand-ins are reassurances of a higher 
order. The soul cannot be riven by the sword, we are assured by Sri Krishna 
Himself. It cannot be burnt by fire. It cannot be rotted by water. And ‘7’ am 
nothing but that soul. So, ‘7’ am forever and ever. QED. But there is more. 
The soul was never born, we are taught, it will never die, it is changeless. 
By definition, therefore, it cannot fee/ anything: for if it were to feel joy or 
feel pain, that would entail a change in its state. Hence, as the soul cannot 
feel anything, for me to feel the rewards that are conferred on me in heaven 
and the punishments that are decreed in hell for my misdeeds, something 
other than my soul must also survive—my body and mind. 

In Buddhism, nothing is never-changing, everything is ever-changing. 
So, there is no soul in the Hindu sense. Instead I am some ever-changing 
snowball of aggregates—skandhas, thoughts, karma and the rest. What this 
snowball is at that very last moment shoots to the next round of birth and 
rebirth. This too affirms that something of me—if not the essence of me, the 
sum total of all that I have done, be it even a passing thought—will survive. 

Afterlife, remcarnation and rebirth are also so comforting—even if it be 
that I will be reborn as some lower form of life, and right into the cauldron 
of samsara. For it is J, or some variant of me who will be reborn. 

The most potent of these sedatives, of course, is God. He creates the 
universe with us as the culmination of His handiwork. And though He has 
the entire universe at His beck and call, His principal concern, actually His 
obsessive concern, as has been said, is whether among the infinite number 
of galaxies that He has created, on this one speck of dust in this one galaxy 
of His, this puny little nothing of a man reveres Him. Nothing happens but 


by His will, not a leaf moves but by His will, so much so that, as he 
proclaims again and again in a revered Book, He himself plants belief in 
some and in others He plants disbelief. And then, as the latter do not believe 
in Him, he sets out to rain untold suffering on them. Of course, He ensures 
that those who believe in Him also suffer—but that is to test how firm 1s 
their belief in Him, and to forge them into even more devout believers. 

But whatever befalls me at His hand, notice that at every step of the way, 
His existence, the boons He confers, the punishments He decrees confirm 
me: He creates me; He instils faith in me, or He withholds it from me; He 
makes me do good or ill; eventually 7 appear in His court, in which He 
rewards or punishes me (for what I have done because He made me do it, of 
course); then J enjoy those unthinkable rewards or J live through those 
imaginable tortures. And at the end of eons, / merge back into Him for life 
and bliss everlasting. 

Who would, or who even could work harder than Him to sustain me? 

There two other things that all of these notions have in common. First, 
the exalted ones have seen or otherwise experienced them directly—for 
instance, God in the theistic religions, or the journeys through the bardos in 
Tibetan Buddhism. But the experience is so overwhelming that they cannot 
reduce it to mere words: 


Jo jaanat hai so bolat nayee 


Jo bolat hai so jaanat nayee... i 


As a result, none of the notions or experiences is supported by any sort of 
evidence that ordinary folk like us can comprehend. Yet so desperate are we 
to ensure that something about us will survive that, while a few 
perspicacious seers alone may have experienced them or may even have 
invented these notions to comfort us, almost all of us are eager to believe 
them—each of the notions being contingent on my surviving in some form 
or the other. 

Hum ko maaloom hai jannat ki haqiqat lekin 

Dil ke khush rakhney ko Ghalib yeh khyaal achchaa hai 2 


Other soporifics 


And then there are the explanations. At forty-four, our Adit cannot stand, 
and of course, he cannot walk. He can use only his left hand and arm as the 
right arm is semi-locked. Even today, he can speak only syllable by 
syllable. At the best of times, he has been able to see only through one 
portion of his left eye—if he has to look at someone or some object, he 
turns his head almost completely to the right. But three years ago, a part of 
the lower portion of the retina of that very eye, the left one, got detached. A 
dyke had to be constructed through surgery to prevent the entire retina from 
getting wholly detached. As a result, by now he can see even less of the 
visual field. Yet he loves, and is the love of all. 

And so, in everything we do, he has the pride of place. Whoever may 
have been the chief guest at the function, all my books have been released 
by his handing the first copy to Anita. But two years ago when I completed 
Two Saints, the Dalai Lama, ever his gracious self, agreed to release it. As 
the Dalai Lama was going to be the chief guest, we thought it appropriate 
that, this time round, the book should be released by Adit giving the first 
copy to him rather than Anita. As the Dalai Lama was going to be there, the 
hall was packed—there was no place to put one’s foot even in the aisles. So, 
we had to usher the Dalai Lama directly on to the stage through a back 
door. After everyone was seated, we lifted Adit in his wheelchair to the 
stage, and I requested the Dalai Lama to walk across to receive the first 
copy from Adit. As he neared Adit, Adit did not turn his head to the right as 
he always does; instead he looked straight at the Dalai Lama, and to 
everyone’s astonishment, raised his hand to the Dalai Lama’s head as if to 
bless him. The Dalai Lama, humility personified, bent low to receive the 
blessing. Adit had not done this to anyone in all his years. I handed Adit the 
book and asked him to give it to the Dalai Lama. Having done so, he again 
raised his hand to the Dalai Lama’s head. And once again, the Dalai Lama 
bent low to let Adit place his hand on His Holiness’ head. The hall was 
stunned into silence, and not an eye was left dry. The whole affair showed 
the Dalai Lama’s humility, and Adit’s innocence. The photographs of those 
moments are our family treasure. 

‘Past connection, past connection,’ said a senior Tibetan monk to me 
after the function was over. 

This just confirms my theory, said a former civil servant, that persons 
like Adit have been great yogis in the past, and have taken birth only to let 


their prarabdha karma work itself out. 

So, why has Adit been struck by such severe handicaps? Because there is 
some prarabdha karma that has begun bearing fruit but has yet to work itself 
out. And how do we know that there is some of that karma that has yet to be 
worked out? Because he has all the afflictions. 

No circularity there? 

Not just prarabdha karma. The entire ‘theory’ of karma itself. For one 
thing, it always ends up blaming the victim. And it is a perfect circle in 
itself. Why does Adit have all these handicaps? “Because he must have 
done some evil in his past lives.” How do we know that he must have done 
some evil in his past lives? ‘Because of the handicaps he has: had he not 
done evil in his past lives, he would not have those handicaps today.’ The 
‘theory’ of karma, as an author has said, is just ‘convenient fiction’. 

And it has to have an addendum—the ‘past lives’. We see those doing 
evil today, prosper. We see the honest, hardworking lady suffer. Why? 
‘Because of what they did in their past lives.’ 

Similarly, when a child dies, or some young man is suddenly killed in an 
accident, what do we say? ‘God takes away soonest those He loves most.’ 
And how do we know that He loves them most? ‘Because, if He didn’t, they 
would not have died so young... .’ 

But why death at all? Why is everyone and everything not immortal? 
How well I recall our walking together early every morning when I was still 
in school, and my father reciting for me Iqbal’s famous poem: 


Hagqiqat-e-husn 


Khuda se husn ne ek roz ye sawaal kiyaa 
Jahaan mein kyun naa mujhe tu ne laa-zawaal kiyaa 


Beauty asked God one day 
‘In Your creation, why did You not make me immortal?’ 


Milaa jawaab ke tasveer-e-khaana hai dunyaa 
Shab-e-daraaz-e-aadam kaa fasaanaa hai dunyaa 


God answered— ‘The world is just a picture-display 
It is but a fleeting tale culled from the long night of nothingness 


Hui hai rang-e-taghiyar se jab namood us ki 
Wohi haseen hai hagqigat zawaal hai jis ki 


As its very nature is impermanence, 
That alone is beautiful whose essence is evanescence 


Kahin qareeb thaa, ye guftugu qamar ne suni 
Falak pe aam hui, akhtar-e-sehar ne suni 


The moon, nearby as it was, heard this exchange 
The talk sped across the heavens, the morning star heard it 


Sehar ne taare se sun kar sunaayi shabnam ko 
Falak ki baat bataa di zameen ke mehram ko 


Hearing it from the star, the dawn conveyed it to the dewdrop 
The talk of the heavens, it disclosed to the confidant of the world 


Bhar aaye phool ke aansu payaam-e-shabnam se 
Kali kaa nanhaa saa dil khoon ho gayaa gham se 


The dewdrop’s message filled the flower’s eyes with tears 
And the bud’s tiny heart lay bloodied with sorrow 


Chaman se rotaa huaa mausam-e-bahaar gayaa 
Shabaab sair ko ayaa thaa, sogawaar gayaa 


Spring fled the garden weeping 
Youth, which had come for a stroll, departed heartbroken 


Who will not be struck by the imagery? 
Sehar ne taare se sun kar sunaayi shabnam ko 


Falak ki baat bataa di zameen ke mehram ko... 


... Kali kaa nanhaa saa dil khoon ho gayaa gham se 


True, but what about God’s answer? 


Hui hai rang-e-taghiyar se jab namood us ki 
Wohi haseen hai hagqigat zawaal hai jis ki 


Is it really the case that it is evanescence alone which lends beauty to an 
object? That death is what gives life meaning? Consider the firmament 
above us. Compared to our momentary lives, the life of stars, of the galaxy, 
of the beautiful moon, even of the Himalayas is infinite. Are they less 
beautiful for that reason? Consider life itself. How often we read of persons 
who have survived an accident or whose fatal disease has gone into 
remission, or who have had a near-death experience saying that from that 
moment on every bit of their lives has become even more precious and 
meaningful, and, yes, beautiful! And how much more thankful they now are 
for every moment that they are alive. Yes, there is a subjective truth: they 
realize that their life may end at any moment, and therefore they treasure 
every moment. But what is the objective fact? Would their lives have been 


less precious or beautiful if they had not received the jolt? Would their lives 
have been even more beautiful, even more precious if, instead of recovering 
from or surviving those jolts, the lives had ended right there and then? 
Whether we live a few years more or less, our lives are going to end all-too- 
soon. Therefore, we should devote ourselves to doing what that fact 
requires. And what will make those few years precious and beautiful is not 
that they were few but that, realizing that they are going to be few, we 
devote ourselves to some pursuits and not others. 

When the end 1s near, when we can see it coming, these sedatives won’t 
work—unless, of course, we have stopped thinking altogether. 


Currency notes as remedies 


Nor will the pseudo remedies that we lunge for ever so often—rather 
remedies that we have perverted into the opposites of what they were meant 
to be. 

Consider worshipping an idol. The original idea was to infuse certain 
virtues into the idol—the ceremony of praana pratishthaan, of imbedding 
the soul, still evokes that idea; and, through meditating on the idol, to pour 
those virtues into ourselves so much so that those virtues become our very 
nature, and we come to live by them instinctively. But what do we do? We 
install that idol. We genuflect to it. We recite mantras before it. We make 
offerings—especially on the day said to be the special day of the deity that 
idol is said to represent. And then we go about doing exactly what we were 
going to be doing in any case. When death comes, we go on imploring that 
idol, and it can do nothing. 

We treat the women and men we admire in exactly the same way. The 
real tribute to them would be to bring into our lives at least some of the 
values for which we admire them. Instead, what do we do? We make idols 
of them, and treat them in the exact same way that we treat idols that we 
install in our temples and puja rooms: at every birth and death anniversary 
of the great man, we put garlands on his statue, we hold functions in his 
honour. And carry on our lives in ways that would have revolted the great 
man. 


That very thing goes for rituals in general. The rituals—for instance, 
those we go through during a marriage ceremony—were devised to imbed 
certain values into us: the experience of centuries had led thoughtful 
persons to see that going through those steps, that reciting those mantras 
and reflecting on them would help us internalize those values, and mould 
our lives accordingly. But what do we do today? First, we outsource the 
ritual—to a pandit, say. As he goes through the motions prescribed for 
solemnizing a marriage, as he chants those mantras, we don’t have a clue 
about the meaning of the words that he is reciting, nor of the steps—“‘Now 
pour some water on the earth, and then on... .” Nor do we care: ‘Panditj1, 
puja zaraa jaldi khatam kar deejiye. Guest dinner ke liye wait kar rahen 
hain’ —‘Panditji, please conclude the puja a bit quickly. The guests are 
waiting for dinner.’ 

Prayers were devised to make us humble—to make us acknowledge that 
there are forces beyond our little selves, that all we can do is make the best 
effort that we can, the outcome depends not just on those efforts but also on 
circumstances far beyond our control. It was meant to be a plea that we 
overcome our bad habits, that we desist from evil: it was meant to be a 
device to cleanse our hearts. If it was of what Gandhiji called ‘the 
petitioning kind’, the petition had to be ‘for the cleansing and purification 
of the soul, for freeing it from the layers of ignorance and darkness that 
envelop it’; it was to be a petition that we acquire strength to serve others 
—‘A prayerful heart is the vehicle and service makes the heart prayerful’; 
the petition had to be that we acquire strength to always stand on truth; a 
petition to God ‘to make us act justly towards everything that lives’. Here 
the petition took the form of resolve: that I will do my utmost to serve 
others, that I will do my utmost to shed bad habits, that I will always be 
truthful, that I will be just to everyone. For those who believed in God, it 
was to be an ‘inward communion’, ‘a yearning of the heart to be one with 
the Maker, an invocation of His blessing’ towards that end. Above all, it 
had to be from the heart—‘It is better in prayer to have a heart without 
words than words without a heart.’ The prayer ‘is not to be performed with 
the lips, but with the heart. And that is why it can be performed equally by 
the dumb and the stammered, by the ignorant and the stupid. And the 


prayers of those whose tongues are nectared but whose hearts are full of 


poison are never heard.’ 3 
That is what prayers are to be. But even at the best of times, our prayers 
are transactional. Akbar Illahabadi pinned their nature long ago: 


Rehtaa hai ibaadat mein hamein maut kaa khatkaa 


Hum yaad-e-Khuda karte hain, kar le naa Khuda yaad =! 


Indeed, we have converted them into currency notes: ‘I will do ten malas a 
day so that God gets me that contract.’ Prayers have become barter. Ever so 
often, the devout are going through the motions—circumambulating, 
making donations, undertaking a fast, turning the rosary—with a plea: 
‘Please God, please help your devotee get the loan.’ I was jolted into 
opening my eyes one evening. Anita’s condition had worsened. We had 
been told that Godman ‘X’ had effected miraculous cures. We started 
visiting him. The basement was always full of all sorts of persons, including 
political leaders of various persuasions and hues—many of them notorious, 
businessmen of untold wealth, artistes and the rest. It was almost midnight, 
but no one could leave till the godman got up from his takht. He signalled 
me to come nearer. ‘Do you know what happened just now?’ he asked. 
“Today I told him’—he indicated whom he meant by a nod in his direction 
—‘“Ask me for whatever you want. I will give you anything you ask for.” 
And do you know what he asked me to do for him? “Guruji, a whole 
shipload of cotton bales has been lying in godowns in Calcutta unsold for a 
month. We are losing heavily as interest is piling up. Please help us to sell 
them quickly.” Here I was prepared to lead him to moksha, and he is asking 
me to sell his bales.’ Without a doubt, I too had gone for a worldly boon— 
that Anita’s frightening decline should be stemmed. But getting the godman 
to help sell bales of cotton took the cake! And this debasement has not 
happened just today. Recall how Kabir chastised such mechanical ritualism, 
to say nothing of the bargaining that goes with it: 

Bhalaa huaa, Kabiraa bhalaa huaa, Meri ghaghari phooti 

Main paniyaa bharan se chhootie 

Morey sar se tali balaa... 

Bhalaa huaa, Kabiraa bhalaa huaa, Meri maalaa tooti 


Main Ram bhajan se chhootie 
Morey sar se tali balaa... 


What a blessing, what a blessing Kabir, my pitcher has broken 
I don’t have to haul water from the well 

A curse has fallen from my head... 

What a blessing, what a blessing Kabir, my rosary has broken 
I am freed from singing paeans of Ram 

A curse has fallen from my head. 


Bulleh Shah was his direct, blunt self in shaking people out of their 
exhibitionist religiosity. While they paraded the fact that they got up at 
night to recite prayers, that they lived simply, slept on the ground, that they 
were ever so devoted to the Lord, Bulleh Shah ridiculed these pretentious 
pieties, these self-conscious austerities, these demonstrative devotions: 


Raati jaageyn karein ibaadat 
Raaton jaagan kuttey 
Tainkun uttey. 


Bhaunkandon band mool naa hundey 
Jaa roodi tey sutey 
Tainkun uttey. 


Khasam aapandey daa dar na chchad dey 
Bhaanvein vajjand juttey 
Tainkun uttey. 


Bulleh Shah koi vast vihaaj lai 
Nahin taa baazi lai gaye kuttey 
Tainkun uttey. 


You get up at night and pray 
The dogs too stay awake all night 
And so, they surpass you! 


They do not stop barking their devotions 
They sleep on heaps of rubbish 
And so, they surpass you! 


They do not leave the door of their master 
Even when struck with shoes 
And so, they surpass you! 


Bulleh Shah turn to true devotion 
Else the dogs will win the race 
For they surpass you! 


Once again, Gandhiji is an example. As everyone knows, he was a deeply 
religious man. And he was punctilious about the morning and evening 
prayer meetings in the ashram, as well as at the place where he happened to 


be if he was on tour. The gathering would sit in silent prayer, extracts from 
the Ishopanishad, the Gita, the Bible, the Quran would be read, bhajans and 
hymns would be sung . . . but there was no ritual of the kind we see in our 
religious gatherings. In fact he fought vigorously against many of our 
inherited ritualistic beliefs—he was revolted when he saw goats being 
sacrificed at the Kali temple in Calcutta; he always said that temples are an 
inextricable part of Hinduism but just as often he bemoaned the filth and 
uncleanliness in and around those temples; he fought like none other against 
superstitions like ritual pollution, insisting on living in Haryan colonies, on 
adopting a young Haryan girl as his daughter, campaigning against the evil 
of untouchability through the length and breadth of the country. He tried 
often to awaken Hindus to the fact that inner purification was so much more 
important than any external marks they may wear. One really should read 
his account of his visit to Haridwar and Rishikesh in the original. At one 
point he describes his exchanges with an Acharya—one whose bearing and 
learning had clearly impressed him. The Acharya remonstrates with 
Gandhiji at his not having the shikha—the tuft of long hair worn on the 
head—and at not wearing the sacred thread. Gandhiji recounts how he had 
cut off his tuft when he went to England—fearing that it would be an 
embarrassment when he was without his head covered. He told the Acharya 
that as he had cut it off out of a ‘false sense of shame’, he would think about 
growing it back again. But as for the sacred thread: 

As I grew up several well-meaning attempts were made both in India and South Africa to 

re-invest me with the sacred thread, but with little success. If the shudras may not wear it, 

I argued, what right have the other varnas to do so? And I saw no adequate reason for 

adopting what was to me an unnecessary custom. I had no objection to the thread as such, 

but the reasons for wearing it were lacking... 

I therefore made a clean breast of the whole matter to the Swami and said: ‘I will not 

wear the sacred thread, for I see no necessity for it, when countless Hindus can go 

without it and yet remain Hindus. Moreover, the sacred thread should be a symbol of 

spiritual regeneration, presupposing a deliberate attempt on the part of the wearer at a 

higher and purer life. I doubt whether in the present state of Hinduism and of India, 

Hindus can vindicate the right to wear a symbol charged with such a meaning. That right 

can come only after Hinduism has purged itself of untouchability, has removed all 

distinctions of superiority and inferiority, and shed a host of other evils and shames that 

have become rampant in it. My mind therefore rebels against the idea of wearing the 

sacred thread. But I am sure your suggestion about the shikha is worth considering. I 


once used to have it, and I discarded it from a false sense of shame. And so I feel that I 
should start growing it again. I shall discuss the matter with my comrades.’ 


The Swami did not appreciate my position with regard to the sacred thread. The very 
reasons that seemed to me to point to not wearing it appeared to him to favour its 
wearing. Even today my position remains about the same as it was at Rishikesh. So long 
as there are different religions, every one of them may need some outward distinctive 
symbol. But when the symbol is made into a fetish and an instrument of proving the 
superiority of one’s religion over others’, it is fit only to be discarded. The sacred thread 
does not appear to me today to be a means of uplifting Hinduism. I am therefore 


indifferent to it. > 


He was equally forthright in his attempts to get adherents of other religions 
to strive for the spiritual essence of their tradition instead of getting waylaid 
by externals. In Calcutta, he speaks of the calloused foreheads of several 
Muslims: the skin has hardened because of the force with which the faithful 
rub it on the floor during namaz. The more calloused the forehead, the 
greater the piety of the believer. On the Day of Judgement will Allah look at 
the mark on your forehead, Gandhiji asks them in effect, or will He look 
into your heart? 
... 1 make bold to say that Buddha was not an atheist. God refuses to see any person, 

any devotee who goes in with his pride. He believes not in men rubbing their noses on the 

ground, he wants not to see the marks on the noses, and some of you may not know that 

many Mussalmans really carry these marks on their foreheads as they lie prostrate in their 

mosques, rub their foreheads day after day so that they have got the scar on their forehead 

about the circumference of a rupee, sometimes, even larger. God does not want the 

marks. He sees through and through. A man may cut his nose and rub it on the ground, 

but God will not recognise him who will turn his back upon a man with pointed nose, if 


his heart is not bruised and blood does not flow freely from his heart. He recognises that 
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as his own... = 
A devotee asks Sri Ramana Maharshi: ‘What is namaskara (prostration)?’ 
Sri Ramana says: 

Prostration means ‘subsidence of the ego’. What is ‘subsidence’? To merge into the 


source of its origin. God cannot be deceived by outward genuflexions, bowings and 
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prostrations. He sees if the individuality is there or not. + 
Hence, inner purification, the inner-directed search, not exhibitionist 
religiosity. A mantra to be recited only after internalizing the meaning of 
each syllable and word. A ritual to be performed only after acquiring the 
fullest understanding of each step in the ritual. And with the right intention. 
After all, one may prostrate before an idol or a guru to gain some mundane 
advantage; or to weaken one’s pride. One can take to austerity, one can 


forsake all and become a sanyasi, and feel all the more holy for doing so. 
Bhikkhus are required to not merely abide by 227 rules of conduct, they are 
required to observe each rule with the requisite mental attitude—teflecting 
on the purpose for which they are obeying that particular rule. 

There is a good test. Just as we must test a godman by asking, ‘Is he 
making me dependent on him? Or is he making me independent?’ so also 
we should inquire of a ritual, ‘Is it making me stronger in my mind or is it 
making me so dependent on performing it as to make me superstitious?’ If 
we begin to feel scared of not performing the ritual, if we fear that unless I 
perform it before going to the office, I will have a bad day, we should at 
once give it up. Indeed, we should consciously, deliberately not perform it. 
And notice that the days will be as they would have been had I performed 
the ritual: some good, some bad! 


Pilgrims or tourists? 


The same goes for pilgrimages today. ‘Religious tourism’, ‘The Chaar 
Dhaam circuit’, ‘The Buddha circuit’—the appellations that our 
governments use today to explain what they are trying to stimulate so as to 
lift the economy are so accurate. For so many, going from one holy site to 
another, from one temple to another is exactly that, ‘tourism’, or a talisman 
to attain some worldly goals: ‘He is doing the four dhaams.’ 

And how different the original concept was. Devotees are sitting around. 
The sage is reclining on a bed. A devotee reports, ‘Bhagvaan, Subramaniam 
went to Badrinath and also Kedarnath. But the pilgrimage doesn’t seem to 
have done him much good: his condition is more or less what it was.’ ‘No 
surprise in that,’ the sage remarks. ‘After all, he took himself along on the 
journey.’ 

Again, Gandhiji’s reactions on that visit to Haridwar and Rishikesh drive 
home the point. His hosts press him to proceed to the Lakshman Jhula: 

I was charmed with the natural scenery about Rishikesh and the Lakshman Jhula, and 
bowed my head in reverence to our ancestors for their sense of the beautiful in Nature, 
and for their foresight in investing beautiful manifestations of Nature with a religious 
significance. 

But the way in which men were using these beauty spots was far from giving me 


peace. As at Haridwar, so at Rishikesh, people dirtied the roads and the fair banks of the 
Ganges. They did not even hesitate to desecrate the sacred water of the Ganges. It filled 


me with agony to see people performing natural functions on the thoroughfares and 
riverbanks, when they could easily have gone a little farther away from public haunts. 

Lakshman Jhula was, I saw, nothing but an iron suspension bridge over the Ganges. I 
was told that originally there had been a fine rope-bridge. But a philanthropic Marwadi 
got it into his head to destroy the rope-bridge and erect an iron one at a heavy cost and 
then entrusted the keys to the Government! I am at a loss to say anything about the rope- 
bridge as I have never seen it, but the iron bridge is entirely out of place in such 
surroundings and mars their beauty. The making over of the keys of this pilgrims’ bridge 
to Government was too much even for my loyalty of those days. 

The svargashram which one reaches after crossing the bridge was a wretched place, 
being nothing but a number of shabby-looking sheds of galvanized iron sheets. These, I 
was told, were made for sadhakas (aspirants). There were hardly any living there at the 


moment. Those who were in the main building gave one an unfavourable impression. 8 


The great guru and us 


Nor is it just that governments and entrepreneurs are transforming 
pilgrimage into tourism. Those in control of the religious places have made 
them into places that would enthral a tourist. How well I remember Mr 
Kartar Singh Duggal, the Punjabi writer and broadcaster, giving me a 
pamphlet that had been circulated on the anniversary of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur’s martyrdom. It had asked devotees to contribute gold so that the 
dome of the Bangla Sahib Gurudwara in Delhi could be gilded. The gurus, 
he told me with some fervour, had taught that every place where the Granth 
Sahib is read is sacred. Since when has it become necessary to sanctify it 
with gold? he asked. Should we use our resources for gold-leafed domes or 
for the betterment of our fellow men? The gold had indeed been collected, 
and twenty-five kilos of it were used to gild the dome of Bangla Sahib 
Gurudwara. 

And what had happened when Guru Nanak had reached the Jagannath 
temple in Puri? He was so upset by the ostentation and expense that he had 
left the temple, and sung his beautiful aarati: 

Gagan mein thaal 

Rav Chand deepak bane 

Taarka mandal janak moti 

Dhoop malyaan lau pavan jhavro kare 


Sagal banraye phulwant jyoti 
Kaisi aarati hoye Bhavkhandan teri aarati.. . 


The sky is the platter 
The sun and moon are the lamps 


And the stars the jewels 

The wind is the flywhisk 

And all the trees in the forest are your flowers 

How magnificent an aarati, O Lord, is Your aarati .. . 


Centuries later, another devout person faced the same questions, and 
alighted at the same answers: 


Then again we have to take a decision on certain questions. Where should the prayers be 
offered? Should we erect a temple or meet in the open air? Then again, should we raise a 
platform or sit in the sands or the dust? Should there be any images? At last we decided 
to sit on the sands under the canopy of the sky and not to install any images .. . Again as 
the Ashram prayers are being increasingly imitated elsewhere, the sky-roofed temple has 
proved its utility... 


The devotee? Gandhiji, of course! 2 

But today so many places of worship are known by the money, by the 
weight of the gold, by the weight and size of the diamonds that are offered 
there. What avail will these gilded holy places, those touristic pilgrimages, 
the bargain-hunting hours spent in puja, the long hours spent at the feet of 
gurus and godmen for this boon or that be in those final weeks? What 
would we have acquired from these journeys and hours that will help us get 
through the trauma of leaving this world forever? 


The end and after 


‘Ajee, Arun bhaiyaa, ab kyaa kahen?’ a learned scholar-priest remarked 
remorsefully the other day at the Lodhi Road cremation ground—‘My dear 
brother, what can I say now?’ The pyre had been lit: the shamshaan ghaat 
priest was looking here and there even as he chanted the mantras, giving 
orders to some underling about the wood, greeting a ‘VIP’ who had 
appeared in time—he even broke off at one stage to attend to a call on his 
mobile. ‘Aaj kal to shok-sabhaayen bhi hotlon mein manaayee jaane lageen 
hain’—‘These days even the gatherings to mourn are being held in hotels.’ 
And, believe it or not, as the fire reached full force, and the members of the 
family of the deceased lined up for us to bid our farewells, that is exactly 
what was announced: ‘Sajanno, note kar leejiye: chauthaa baaraa taareekh 
ko shaam ke paanch se chhey bajey tak... hotel mein manaayaa 


J 


jaayegaa —‘ Distinguished friends, please note: the fourth day will be 
observed on the twelfth between 5 and 6 p.m. in... hotel.’ 

And on the appointed day, sure enough, a huge stage, a backdrop curtain 
of white bela buds, a photograph of the deceased on one side, two tokries 
(baskets) of rose petals in front of it for friends to pick a few and place them 
with much accustomed reverence at the bottom of the photograph. In the 
middle of the huge stage sat the singer, long hair and all, with a supporting 
artist. And the bhajans began. So many in the assembly were busy talking to 
each other, even more were busy with their cell phones. You could have 
seen from a mile that the whole thing was yet another spectacle that some 
event-management company had put together. 

In a particularly upsetting month, I had to attend three memorial 
functions: the large stage, the backdrop curtain of white bela flowers, the 
large photograph, the baskets of rose petals . . . By sheer coincidence, at 
each of the three functions the same young man was the singer, 
accompanied not by one supporting artiste but by an entire ensemble—an 
electric guitar, a tabla player who also had what looked like bongo drums 
which he would swing to strike from time to time, the flute of course . . . the 
only thing missing was a mouthorgan. And at each event, the mandatory 
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bhajans: ‘Maati kahey kumhaar se... 

At each event, the young man, as he came to a particular stanza, would 
lift his eyes heavenward, and seem to go into a sort of spiritual high. So 
predictable had this routine become by the third function that I did not have 
to wonder how many times it had been rehearsed. 

Gone through in this way, of what help can the rituals be in the final 
months? We would have internalized none of the values and beliefs that the 
rituals were devised to inculcate. 

What goes for rituals, must go for gurus. In a sense, our desperation 
makes us all too trusting of the guru. But we must judge him severely as he 
should judge us: in the sannyas tradition, the would-be disciple and guru 
were directed to judge each other for twelve years. One has only to contrast 
the behaviour of so many of our godmen to see the disparity between them 
and the attributes that the texts list as being ones that the guru must have to 


be a reliable guide. 4 


I ignore my own advice, and am taught a lesson 


But the event involving such outsourcing that I can never forget, and for 
which I curse myself to this day happened in our own house. Our dear and 
kind mother had been having a series of transient strokes. Every time, our 
father was the one who would sit with her for hours, and nurse her back to a 
semblance of normality. Sometimes, her speech was affected. He would 
recite the first line of a couplet, and press her to recite the next line. This 
used to upset me a lot: “But every time you do this, Daddy,’ I would plead, 
‘you only remind her that she cannot speak.’ ‘O, rehn de, tainu enaah 
cheezaan daa kuchch pataa hi naheen’—‘O, leave it alone, you don’t know 
anything about these things.’ And sure enough, in a month or so, he would 
have her speaking almost normally. But finally she just collapsed. By 
chance, I had gone to her room to see how she was. She had got up with the 
help of the maid to go to the toilet. And she just collapsed into my arms. We 
rushed her to the hospital. There the doctors said that the bleed in the brain 
was so extensive that we better take her to hospital ‘X’, a much larger 
facility with many more specialists. The moment we reached, she was 
rushed to the ICU. Days and nights passed. I stayed on in a room in the 
hospital. All of us would be by her side, often against the pleadings of the 
nurses. Four or five nights later, around midnight, a doctor woke me up. He 
told me that the haemorrhage was so extensive that, really speaking, 
nothing could be done. Of course, they could ‘keep her going’—with fluids 
going in and coming out—indefinitely. But she was by now not conscious, 
and would not regain consciousness. If we agreed, they would stop the 
medication at 4 a.m., and she would be gone by 6 a.m. It was for us to 
decide what should be done. 

My father was already so very distressed at her being in hospital. And he 
was already ninety-one. In any case, I would never want to cast on him the 
burden of taking such a decision—even though he had championed the 
cause of euthanasia for years, taking a decision about our mother would be 
a matter of an altogether different dimension. So without consulting anyone, 
I told the doctor that she had spent her life helping others, that she would 
not want to be a burden on anyone, and so she would not want to be kept 
going in this way, and that they should stop medication at 4 in the morning, 


that I would call my sister and brother, and that the three of us should be 


allowed to be with her. 4 

Soon my brother and sister arrived. From then on till 6, the three of us 
were with her. I pressed and massaged her feet. Deepak, my brother, stroked 
her hands and arms. Nalini, our sister, stroked her head, combed her hair, 
made the large bindi on her forehead the way she used to make it. Around 
6, the lines on the monitor went flat—irretrievably, silently .. . 


... naa awaaz-e-shikast aayi 
13 


...jaisey kisi kaa aasraa tootey = 
As for our lives, that was a thunderclap: no one now, whenever I 
approached, would take my face in her hands and kiss my forehead. A 
thunderclap, but silent. Just the quiet passing of love, of kindness, of 
sustenance, of solace. 

And Kalim Ayjiz: 

Ashkon ke musaafir saf baandhey khaamosh guzarnein lagtey hain 
Phir khwaab kahaan in aankhon mein jab unkaa khayaal aa jaataa hai 14 
By then her sisters and others had also reached. 

Should we take the body straight to the cremation ground? I wondered— 
to spare our father the agony of seeing her in this form. No, no, one of her 
sisters said. ‘Behanji has lived in that house for thirty years. She has been 
the centre of so many lives from there. Whenever anyone of us has been in 
a problem, we have gone to her in those very rooms . . . You must take her 
home.’ 

So we did. A pandit was summoned. He started the rituals—pour water 
to the sun... and he chanted shlokas. Suddenly, he stopped, and, turning to 
me, and looking around at our relatives who had gathered, he said, ‘Ab jisko 
jo jo denaa hai, de deejiye’—‘ Whatever all of you want to give, give now.’ 
What? \ couldn’t believe my ears: we were in the midst of praying for our 
mother and this fellow was demanding money. I couldn’t contain my fury, 
and burst out, ‘Arey sooar, hamaari maataa ki laash saamne padi hai aur tu 
paise ki baat kar rahaa hai...’ —‘You damned pig, our mother’s body is 
lying here and you are talking of money . . .” I got up, lifted the swine with 
force, and pushed him out of the room. ‘Hum khud apni maataa ke liye 


, 


behtar puja kar sakte hain’—‘We can offer a deeper prayer for our mother 
ourselves’. All of us sat and stood in silence. From our hearts we thanked 
our mother for all that she had done for each of us, for all she had borne for 
each of us. Our father came, thanked her for the life they had led together— 
over sixty-five years; and what a source of calm strength she had been... 


A recipe? 


Our father was ninety-one then. He had always led a Spartan life. He would 
wash his own clothes, he would not buy, and let us buy him a new pair of 
shoes—the pair he had was patched with bits and pieces of leather by the 
cobbler in the neighbouring colony: ‘Don’t you know the comfort of an old 
shoe?’ He had pared down his needs even more since he had turned eighty. 
He was even more disciplined than he was Spartan: he would do the 
exercises he had devised for persons of his age, he would walk in the 
evening, the entire day he would work for others—widows, helpless 
patients, persons who had been cheated. He had set up, and remained the 
one-man, Common Cause. Till he was eighty-five or so, he drove his own 
car, not letting us keep a driver for him. My mother would make a kheera- 
tamatar sandwich for him. With this and a thermos of tea or very mild 
coffee, he would set off for the Supreme Court—most often arguing the 
Common Cause cases himself. Over the years, several judges told me how 
much they respected him: ‘He never comes to us for anything that concerns 
himself; he comes only to have us look at issues that concern people in 
general. And he never comes to us narrating a problem—that he mentions 
in a few sentences; and then he presents us with a fully worked out, detailed 
solution...’ 

We lived with them—as did Maltiji, Anita’s mother, for she had given up 
her entire life to help bring up our Adit. In a way, she and our father were 
alike: they shared the same birthday, she lived a life wanting nothing, she 
was as disciplined as him and just as hardworking. But for her, Anita and I 
could not have survived. 

The years had taken their toll, of course. He had been 5 ft. 10 inches or a 
bit more. By now his back was visibly bent. He had stumbled a few times 
during his evening walk, and so everyone had insisted that Ganesh, who 


worked for our mother and him, must accompany him on his round of the 
colony. His mind was lucid as ever, his memory sharp, his ability to apply 
himself for hours to a task undiminished, his handwriting was clear, his 
handshake full and firm. But he had become frail as you would expect a 
person of his years to be. One thing had not changed: he didn’t think much 
of doctors—the body and brain were too complex, he felt, and doctors had a 
long way to go in understanding them. And he positively recoiled from 
hospitals. Once—he must have been eighty-six or eighty-seven at the time 
—he developed a very severe pain in his abdomen. We just forced him to 
get himself admitted into a hospital. The hospital was quite near our house, 
and it was equipped with the best facilities. To our astonishment, he was 
back at 6 in the morning the next day: he had just put on his regular clothes, 
walked out of the hospital as if he had been a visitor, taken a taxi and come 
home! ‘The doctor did not have the sense to treat the body of an eighty- 
five-year-old gently,’ he said, and told us to go to the hospital, settle the bill 
and fetch his things! 

After the passing away of our mother, I noticed that he began to 
systematically reduce the little that he used to eat—some days I felt that he 
had eaten little more than a bowl of dahi. And he systematically withdrew 
from his many concerns. He used to be most concerned about Nalini, our 
sister. He used to look forward to her visits. But now, she had but to enter 
the door, and he would exclaim, ‘It is getting late, you better get back home 
before it gets dark...’ 

Just about seven months had passed since our mother’s death. I was 
working in my study upstairs. Ganesh, the cook, came running upstairs. 
‘Sahib, jaldi se neechey aao. Ek dam. Bade Sahib uth hi nahin rahe’—‘Sir, 
please come down immediately. Father is just not getting up.’ I ran down 
the two flights of stairs. Our father was lying peacefully in his bed, as if 
asleep. We summoned the doctor. He checked him up, and told us that he 
had passed away. 

The previous evening, he had taken his customary walk in our colony, 
with the ever-watchful Ganesh in his wake. Working late into the evening, 
he had finalized a writ for a widow who had come to him in distress. The 
next morning, he had washed his clothes. Bathed. And as usual Ganesh had 
taken his cup of tea to him at 8. ‘Dedh ghantey baad aanaa,’ my father had 


told him—‘Come after an hour and a half.’ When he went at 9.30, our 
father was gone. 

On the crowded table by his bed we found one of those steno’s pads on 
which he used to write. In it a note in his strong, unchanged, handwriting— 
the letters firm, and tiny. Not a word crossed or written over. ‘I have led a 
full life. Dayawanti has gone. My time has come. No one in our family has 
lived as many years as me. I have no regrets. Indeed, I am thankful for so 
much and to so many, above all to Dayawanti . . . Today, the three of you 
are intown...’ 

Had he taken his own life? That last sentence itself was ominous: we 
used to travel a lot, and often Nalini, Deepak or I would be out of town: he 
had clearly chosen a day when we were all in Delhi—none of us would 
have to rush back. This itself compounded our fears . .. We were frightened 
to death at the prospect that he might have taken something to die. He was a 
strong advocate of euthanasia. He had even written a book on the subject, 
Lifes Finale: Voluntary Exit. And | remember how let down he had felt by 
a person prominent in public life who had joined him in advocating a law to 
permit euthanasia, but who had not lived up to his professions: as a result, 
he had lain in coma for months on end, a burden on his family and friends. 

We informed our relatives. The media people were soon at our gate. We 
told our relatives that we would leave the house for the cremation at 11 
o’clock. So frightened were we with the dread that he might have taken his 
life that when an officer from the secretariat of the then President, Dr A.P.J. 
Abdul Kalam, phoned to ask if we could delay our departure by half an 
hour as the President wanted to come to pay his respects but was caught up 
in a meeting that would end only around 11, I said no, we could not delay 
the departure as we had informed all our relatives, etc., about the time of the 
cremation. Such incivility, such obstinacy was wholly unjustified: our father 
liked Dr Kalam, and persons like him—persons of integrity who had, in 
addition, excelled in their profession and been of service to our country. But 
such was our fear at the time. 

Days passed. We read the note again and again. Even in writing this, 
during the very morning, he had followed the advice he had given others: 
when you write the final note or your will, as far as possible write it in your 
own hand, he had said, and include in it some detail which no one but you 
know about—this will help establish the authenticity of the document. 


Following this to the dot, he had written in his note, “Apart from Vas’ 


photograph /5 which I have kept in my almirah, there is one thing which I 
have kept as a souvenir. It is the gun licence that I issued for myself in 
Lahore. This also is lying in the almirah. Arun should keep it with care...’ 
Now, here was a fact that no one knew—that there was a licence for a 
revolver that he had issued for himself when he was a magistrate in Lahore. 
When we found it, it had his signature—a signature executed when he must 
have been in his thirties, and which was exactly, but exactly the same at 
ninety-two... 

We kept going over the events of the preceding days. Had we failed him 
in any way? Even though we lived with him and were, therefore, with him, 
or at least no more than rooms away from him all the time, should we have 
spent more time with him, especially after our mother had passed away? 
Having noticed that he was systematically reducing his diet, should I not 
have persuaded him to eat more? And then that tell-tale sign—that the 
moment Nalini came, he would ask her to leave soon, before it got dark— 
shouldn’t that have alerted us to the fact that he was systematically shearing 
his attachments? .. . 

In the following months, Maltiji was the only one who would not be 
surprised at the sudden event: ‘Bhai Sahib had even written the recipe in his 
book,’ she told us one day—she was the only one in our family to have read 
the book. 

Though years have passed since he went, I haven’t had the courage to 
read it to this day. 

Tamaam laalaa-o-gul khoob jaantey hain usey 
Usee kaa khoon-e-jigar sabkey kaam aayaa hai 


Magar uthaakey jo taareekh-e-gulistaan dekho 


Naa zikr hai naa kaheen uskaa naam aayaa hai 16 


And Hafiz Hoshiarpuri: 


Kuchh is tarah se nazar se guzar gayaa koyee 
Ki dil ko gham kaa sazaa-vaar kar gayaa koi 


Dil-e-sitam-zada ko jaisey kuchh huaa hi naheen 
Khud apne husn se yuun be-khabar gayaa koi 
Voh ek jalva-e-sad-rang ik hujum-e-bahaar 

Na jaane kaun thaa jaane kidhar gayaa koi. . . 


Kisee ke paanv ki aahat ki dil ki dhadkan thi 
17 


Hazaar baar uthaa soo-e-dar gayaa koi . . .— 
Had he taken something? Had he learnt some technique to stop his 
breathing long enough? Had such thoughts been merely going through his 
mind—they would explain that note—and, like our mother, he had just 
suffered a brain haemorrhage? We would never know. 

But one thing we did know. He had an indomitable will. If he decided to 
do anything, he would do it. 


Anticipating war the hero should train himself to master archery, 
swordsmanship, cavalry and also fight on elephants and chariots, to emerge 
victorious when the battle breaks out . . . If the warrior 8 training is 
incomplete and inadequate, he would not be able to face the fierce enemy, 
but if it (the observance of the vows) is perfect and complete, he would 
successfully quell the enemy and emerge victorious ... One who panics on 


the battlefield is bound to face defeat and humiliation. ~ 


a) 


9 


‘To face the fierce enemy .. .’ 


Jain scriptures emphatically disapprove of suicide. But they laud a form of 
voluntary death—santhara or sallekhana—as being among the most 
praiseworthy ways in which one may end one’s life. In this, the person 
abandons all food and water and, of course, all medication, and lets life slip 
away. 

Just as a busybody had filed a writ when Vinoba had stopped taking food, 
water and medication—the petitioner had alleged that the law prohibits 
suicide, that Vinoba was committing suicide, and that the court should 
direct the district collector to stop him from doing so—some years ago the 
Rajasthan High Court was petitioned to outlaw santhara on the ground that 
it was just one way of committing suicide. The Jains argued that the 
practice was an ancient one, that 1t was an integral part of their religion, 
and, most important, that it was entirely different from suicide. The 


Rajasthan High Court held against them. 1 

As is the case with our other traditions—Buddhism and Hinduism, for 
instance—the body, like life itself, 1s often reviled by Jainism: ‘a ruined 
house in hell’. But, again as in the case of these other traditions, just as 
often the body is said to be an inestimable instrument—for doing good in 
this world, for spiritual growth. And while life in this world is deprecated 


often, the acumen in pursuing worldly ends—like wealth—as well as the 
zeal with which they pursue these ends and their success in attaining them, 
show that the exhortations deprecating life have had as little effect on the 
Jains as a community as corresponding passages have had on other 
communities. 

But santhara is almost unique to the community, as is the esteem in 
which this way of ending life is held. 

The Jains point out that unlike suicide, the person embarking on santhara 
is not to do anything actively to inflict violence on the body: he is not to 
jump off a cliff, for instance, or jump in front of a train, or consume poison, 
hang or drown himself, or set himself on fire. She or he is just to give up 
taking food and water—and wait calmly for death as one might for the 
guest whom one has been looking forward to meeting for a long time, and 


who has at last arrived at the door. 2 
Desire neither for death, nor life 


The decision to commit suicide is most often taken in a fit of rage or in 
acute depression—rage that may have been triggered by grave injustice, for 
instance, or depression that may have been caused by a major tragedy—the 
loss of a loved one; or a major setback; or by circumstances from which one 
sees no way out: for instance, the cases—the all too numerous cases for 
which our state and society ought to be ashamed—of farmers who end their 
lives because they are unable to repay a trifling loan or because their crops 
have failed yet again and they have no means to feed their family. 

The decision to adopt santhara, on the other hand, 1s to be taken with 
complete equanimity. Most often it is taken towards the end of life—when 
it is evident that the body is giving up, and that it would be best to use the 
remaining time for spiritual work; or when one is struck by an incurable or 
unendurable ailment. Unlike suicide, authors in the collection 
Samadhimaran ki Avadharna explain, 1n samadhimaran, one’s mind 1s in 
equipoise, one has no desire to cut one’s life short: death is certainly the 
result of the process, they acknowledge, but it is not the objective—just as 
in an operation one’s body is certainly cut, one certainly has pain but 
cutting the body and pain are not the objective of the operation. One is not 


rejecting life, they point out, one is rejecting the misguided attachment to 
life. 

A good test is prescribed to assess equanimity: the person must not have 
the desire for life nor for death. Just that ‘the body is no longer a useful 
instrument, and so I am letting it go’. Even when in the last few days, 
having deprived oneself of all nourishment, even water, and when one is 
certain to be wracked by pain, one must not wish either for ending that 
ordeal by an early death or for reversing one’s decision and thereby 
prolonging one’s life. 

Obviously, one cannot conjure up this degree of control over one’s mind 
in just a few days, much less at the very end when one’s body is already 
being wracked by pain, and one’s mind is being buffeted by the turmoil of 
finality. And so, whether or not in the final days one goes in for this mode 
of ending one’s life, one is to prepare for this ideal—perhaps the more 
appropriate word is contingency—throughout one’s life. In certain 
prescriptions, the preparation is to extend over twelve years. 


Prolonged preparations 


The first ingredient is the familiar one—a moral life, a life of non- 
acquisitiveness and simplicity. The first requirement for a serene death is a 
serene life: “One who lives a pious life, dies a peaceful death,’ the teachers 
tell us. One must free oneself from the impurities that bedevil us: ego, 
greed, anger; and the roots of all these—aversion and attachment. ‘As a 
traveller leaves the sarai, as the bird flies off the branch, as leaves leave the 
branch in autumn, as the sun has no attachment or aversion to east or west 
—1in the same way the aspirant should shed attachments and aversions,’ the 
texts teach us. 

Great emphasis is placed on controlling one’s diet: this is one of the 
principal means to gain control over one’s body, and through that over the 
mind. It can take many forms: one may abstain from certain kinds of items 
—among Jains, this actually is quite a long list; one may restrict oneself to 
bland food; one may decide to take only a fixed number of items in a day; 
one may restrict oneself to one meal a day; one may begin by fasting one 
day in the week, and then graduate to fasting every alternate day; on these 


days, one may abstain from all solid food, and then from both food and 
water; one may graduate to fasting for longer periods—a week or even 
longer; and in each variant, over the years one may systematically reduce 
the total quantity of all intake. You can see almost each of these variants in 
Gandhiji’s experiments with diet reform. Even on the days on which one 
eats, the quantity may be restricted: for monks, one prescription runs, ‘only 
as much as is received in the cavity of one’s joined palms’ during the alms 
round. 

Refraining from speech—maunvrata—serves the same purpose. But the 
vow of silence must be accompanied by an inner silence also, else one can 
get even more agitated as one does not let out what one wants to say ina 
particular situation. Again, Gandhiji’s days of silence are well known. 

Controlling sleep, as we saw in Gandhiji’s case, is considered as 
important as controlling one’s appetite. Fixed hours, on the bare ground or a 
hard plank or stone. 

Another device for acquiring mastery over one’s body is to stay in one 
posture for hours, not moving at all, not even one’s gaze, facing the sun. 
One must not move in the slightest even if one is bitten by insects or 
assaulted by beasts or birds, or addressed or taunted by others. 

The aspirant or monk is advised to select a place that 1s secluded, and less 
frequented: deserted houses, charnel grounds or graveyards, caverns, 
forests, tree trunks, sites exposed to the elements are often recommended. 
At all times, his body is to remain exposed to insects, animals, birds and 
beasts of prey. As Settar documents, for centuries the twin hills of 
Shravanabelagola in Karnataka were a much-favoured site for these very 
reasons. Ascetics would retreat to the site, choosing to spend their days and 
nights in the caves or on the rocks—rocks that would get blazing hot during 
the day, and become very cold at night. As the aspirant had chosen the route 
to death, he was to fear no one and nothing: were a serpent or beast seem to 
threaten him or even if it were carrying him away, the aspirant was not to 
call for help nor resist in any way; after all, the serpent or beast would only 
be hastening what the aspirant was trying to attain in any case—a serene 
death. 

Various other methods are listed for their efficacy in overcoming 
attachments and aversions—the devices are mandatory for monks and 
aspirants. These include: 


¢ To pull one’s hair, beard, moustache out by hand: this is mild 
mortification at one level; it is also a step towards giving up all 
attachment to external appearances. 

* To abstain from cleaning one’s teeth/tongue/ear/face and nose. The 
aspirant may not remove even the dust from his eyes, or thorns from his 
feet. To refrain from bathing, not to pare nails, etc.: these abstentions 
make the body detestable. And that in turn helps dilute one’s attachment 
to the body as also to shed concern for what others think of one: “He 
wears dirt and filth as an armour,’ a text says. 

¢ The aspirant must, of course, observe the strictest celibacy. Settar reports 
the simile that is likely to stick in one’s mind: “By falling for women, 
monks would suffer like a fly struggling in a clot of phlegm.’ 

¢ One must shed possessions, in the end possessing only a wooden bowl, 
and a fan of peacock feathers. The fan is to be of peacock feathers not 
because the feathers are beautiful to look at but so that the monk or 
aspirant should not harm insects while sweeping the floor where he is to 
sit or lie down. And one must shed possessions in ways that would not 
uncoil the recipients in obligation: the sight of some rich persons in 
Gujarat scattering diamonds and other precious stuff along a street as 
they are taken out in a procession—that is a good example of the way one 
may shed one’s riches. Donating them anonymously to a good cause 
would be another laudable way. 

¢ He must aim at privacy and solitude. He is not to indulge in arguments 
with those who hold views different from his; in such polemics and 
debates one aims at winning the argument: the effort diverts one from the 
inner quest, and the ‘winning’ is liable to boost one’s ego, as ‘losing’ is 
liable to stir resentment, feelings of inadequacy and other emotions. 

¢ One branch of Jainism makes nudity mandatory—‘making the directions 
his dress’. This is the outward symbol of detachment: the mortifier is 
announcing that he is not affected by desire, that he is not affected by the 
taunts, curiosity, or aversion of others. 

¢ In any event, the monk or aspirant must become completely naked from 
inside: that is, he must shed everything—memory, aspiration—that he 
may want to keep secret; he must hide nothing in his heart or mind. 

¢ He must be without a fixed abode—leaving family, town, monastery, 
relatives, fellow-monks, he must wander without any premeditated 


destination. More important than just physically leaving his house and 
home, he must shed all mental or emotional attachments to it, as well as 
to all who reside there. 

¢ For this very reason, when the aspirant is ready to be initiated, he 1s to 
take the vows in a gathering other than the ones with whom he has been: 
‘This [is] intended to help him detach himself completely from his past 
pride and prejudices, and to gain anonymity in a new environment,’ 
Settar explains. 


These physical austerities and privations are intended at one level to 
accustom the body to the extreme pain that it will go through in the last 
phase. But they are also a device for acquiring control over the mind 
through the body. Therefore, as the ascetic intensifies the austerities, he 
must watch over his mind, ‘with the alertness of a snake’, never letting 
either a thought enter his mind of accomplishment or any expectation of 
rewards that the practices would bring him in the future. As part of the 
preparation, a series of meditations are prescribed—including those about 
the nature of the body and its many impurities, its perishable and shallow 
nature, the inevitability of death, the resolve to stay strictly on the moral 
course, to never depart from one’s vows, how one is not the body; 
meditations through which one aims to overcome greed through 
contentment, anger through forgiveness, pride through humility, 
acquisitiveness through generosity. As in Buddhism, detailed visualizations 
and mantras are recommended to discipline the mind to focus on selected 
objects—external or internal to oneself. The prescribed meditations also 
include mental exercises that enable one to divert one’s mind from physical 
pain. 


Steps to extinction 


Howsoever long and hard one may have undertaken these rigours, the end 

cannot but be very painful—merely reading these lists one is filled with 

redoubled awe for the serenity with which Vinoba, say, passed into death. 
Once the process is commenced, the person is to proceed step by step: 


¢ He takes the vow, and makes a series of declarations: he seeks the 
forgiveness of all, he affirms that he does not have enmity towards 
anyone, that he loves all creation, that he looks upon all with an even eye, 
that he rids himself of all untruth, that he sheds not just enmity but also 
sheds everything that causes enmity, that he embraces non-violence fully, 
and so on. 
¢ Food: he stops taking all solid food 
* He takes progressively smaller quantities of nutritious liquid food and 
water 
* He gives up all nutritious food, and takes only water 
¢ He gives up water also 
¢ If the pain from starvation and dehydration becomes unbearable, he 
may keep oil in his mouth for a while, and then throw it out. 
¢ Posture and movement: He restricts his movement progressively 
¢ At first he may move within a restricted space, say within the room 
¢ Then he may move only on his bed: when the limbs become very stiff 
or painful, he may move them a bit 
¢ And then, he may choose a posture—lying on one side, for instance— 
and not move at all; ‘one lies like a log of wood’ 
¢ Availing himself of help: 
¢ In the first stage, he may accept help from others, for instance, in going 
to the toilet 
¢ Next, he may not accept help from others, but may help himself 
¢ Finally, even he must not help himself 
¢ Mantras: 
¢ He chants the prescribed mantras 
¢ When he becomes too weak to chant the entire mantra, he chants just 
the first line of each mantra 
¢ When his strength wanes further and he cannot chant the first line, he 
chants just the first letter or syllable 
¢ When he becomes so weak that he cannot chant even the syllable, he 
listens to the congregation or monks around him chanting the mantras. 


The encourager 


One has merely to imagine what one’s condition will be as the days pass, in 
fact one just has to read the successive steps that are listed in the texts to 
realize how tortuous the route must be. This can also be gauged from the 
fact that in most cases when someone commences the last phase, the family 
or the community of monks makes sure that a monk who is experienced in 
seeing people complete the journey to death—a nivapikacharya—is always 
present. His function is to keep up the resolve and spirit of the person who 
is on the journey. He narrates accounts of great personages who have 
embraced death in the same manner in the past; he encourages the person 
by lauding how much of the journey he has already traversed; he assures 
him that it is not sust his body that is being consumed by the penance, his 
ill-karma too are getting burnt—that death in this form extinguishes more 
bad karma in a single, fleeting breath than one can extinguish in crores of 
years; he recites the calamities that will befall the person should he break 
his vow now, and the futility of doing so: ‘Will eating a morsel now or 
swallowing some water make you immortal?’ he asks. ‘Death is going to 
come all too soon in any case . . .”; he enumerates the many boons that this 
kind of death brings. 


The list of boons 


Indeed, that is a surprise. Frugality and austerity are assigned great 
significance in the texts and in the entire Jain tradition. The entire teaching 
is laced with the counsel that the person shed all desire, that he shed all 
expectation of rewards. So it is a surprise to come across the long list of 
boons that is read out to the person at this stage, the list of boons that will 
come the way of the person once he completes the journey, that is, when he 
dies in this fashion. The monk assures the person journeying to his end that 
he will become a deva or a siddha; that he will attain a high rank in the 
abode of the gods; that he will have a seat adjacent to the seats of the pre- 
eminent lords of heaven; that he will be beloved of the celestial nymphs; 
that he will be dearest to the hearts of the celestial damsels; that his body 
will be carried joyously by celestial nymphs; and the heavens will be 
showering flowers on it; that he will be greeted by bowing celestial damsels 
with tears of joy; that in this state he will enjoy all the great power and 


splendour of the king of the gods, Indra; that he will acquire the position of 
an emperor in his next life and leadership of the three worlds; that he will 
enjoy lasting fame and eternal comfort; that he will attain moksha in three 


to four or, at the most, seven to eight birth-cycles... : 


Telling denouement 


That a person who has been disciplining his mind and mortifying his body 
for twelve years has to be induced in the end by such mundane temptations 
shows how deep the impurities are in our mind. Everything that was denied 
and denounced, everything that he was warned to cast aside is now 
promised as a sort of compensatory reward. That feature holds more than 
one lesson—not just for the individual mortifier but about the community as 
a whole. 

There is another lesson that springs from Dr Settar’s excellent volumes— 
a lesson that takes us back to what we observed about the hollowing out of 
rituals, and therefore their becoming worse than meaningless. 

Settar recalls that originally those who went to the sepulchral hill, 
Shravanabelagola, to end their days had forsaken everything and every 
desire. Therefore, they took great pains to efface every trace of their 
existence before dying: having seen through the ephemeral and impure 
nature of the body, Settar notes, the mortifier could not think of 
perpetuating the name by which his body was merely meant to be 
identified. 

As decades passed, and it came to be known that ascetics were 
undertaking the most extreme penances on the hill, curious visitors started 
coming to the hill to have a glimpse of the ascetics. The ascetics left the 
larger hill in the complex, and began to locate themselves in the less 
frequented smaller hill. All too soon, lay visitors began visiting the smaller 
hill also, and venerating the ones who even by those extreme standards 
were undergoing unthinkable austerities. Next, some small memorials 
began to be constructed in honour of the mortifiers who had surpassed all in 
the privations they had successfully undergone. The memorials began to 
become larger: in part because the piety of the lay devotees came to be 
judged by the size of the structure they had built. Soon, kings, courtiers, the 


rich began to make donations for the memorials, they began building 
temples. Once prominent memorials and temples came into being, they had 
to be managed. The mendicants now became managers and controllers of 
temples, of memorials and estates. Where they used to be known and 
revered for the fidelity to vows, now they came to be known by the 
prominence and wealth of their followers, by the extent of the estates and 
memorials that they controlled. 

Anyone wanting to visualize what ‘religious tourism’ will do to our 
religions, to say nothing of the inner, spiritual pursuit which is supposed to 
be their bedrock, should study Settar’s account of what happened to this 
once-sacred tradition as the curious, as the gawkers, as kings and merchants 
took over. 


‘With no real home of my own, I wasn t interested in accumulating 
treasures. And since I traveled empty-handed, I didnt worry much about 
robbers. ’ 


—Basho = 


a) 


10 


‘With no real home of my own...’ 


All of us have grown up hearing of sannyasa as the fourth and final stage of 
one’s life—of leaving home and family when one has turned seventy-five or 
so and devoting oneself to deciphering the meaning of the great truths, and 
of preparing for the final dissolution. All of us have grown up seeing 
sanyasis—being told sometimes that, having committed something wrong, 
they had disguised themselves to escape the law; some parents would even 
frighten their children telling them that they better not stray far from the 
house as a sanyasi would whisk them away in a sack; on other occasions 


being told that they were truly following ‘another way to live’, | that they 
were genuine seekers who had forsaken everything in search of those great 
truths. 

The origins of the tradition are also open to different hypotheses. Swami 
Niranjanananda Saraswati, the current head of the Bihar School of Yoga, for 
instance, writes that the institution predates all organized religions: that 
everywhere there have always been persons who secluded themselves in 
faraway, difficult-to-reach places—the desert, mountain caves, forest 
fastnesses—and devoted themselves to discovering in solitude answers to 
the great questions: Why are we here? What is the ultimate nature of 
reality? Am I just this body and mind or is there something perennial that is 


the real ‘me’?—and discovering ways to find those answers. 2 On the other 
hand, in his widely used and scholarly work, writing specifically about the 
institution as it came to be in India, Patrick Olivelle speaks of it as a 
reaction to the over-ritualization of Hinduism in the period when the karma- 
kaand came to refer merely to the performance of rituals and adherence to 


elaborate, almost endless do’s and don’ts. 2 The Buddha and Mahavira 
rebelled against this ossification of our religion, and so did the sannyasa 
order. 

Originally, communities were small, he points out. Survival in the face of 
other communities, animals, the forces of nature required that primacy be 
placed in the community. Hence, in early Vedic thought, the individual was 
subordinated to the community, he says. And this was ensured via rituals: 
one was to seek immortality through performance of prescribed rituals, 
through begetting sons. Similarly, the primacy of the community was 
ensured via codes of duties towards family, group, community. Soon, both 
the urge to break out of the straitjacket of rituals and rules and the 
opportunity to do so appeared. On the one hand, large numbers would have 
felt cabined by the unending regimen of rituals. On the other, as 
communities grew larger, individuals became anonymous, and so 
individualism could take seed. Sannyasa was one of the outcomes: the 
individual broke away from society, he shed rituals, and devoted himself to 
pursuing the spiritual goal by himself. ‘In every case,’ Olivelle writes, ‘the 
value system of the Vedic world is inverted: wilderness over village, 
celibacy over marriage, economic inactivity over economic productivity, 
ritual inactivity over ritual performance, instability over stable residence. 
Both in ideology and in life-style these reversals clearly represented a 
radical challenge to the Vedic world.’ In the same way, goals were reset: 
liberation was to be the goal instead of immortality; celibacy was to be the 
norm for this group instead of marriage and begetting children; the 


householder was replaced by the celibate ascetic. 4 

Creative harmonization has been one of the skills of our tradition. And so 
it was in regard to the emphasis on rituals and abandoning them: perform 
them without expectation of results. The same solution was devised for 
incorporating the sannyas rebellion. Seers came to urge that we perform our 
duties in succession: we study, we live the life of a householder, we 


withdraw from conventional duties step by step, and finally we leave home 
for the road. What had been lifelong duties—learning and teaching, 
agriculture, commerce, fighting—became pursuits of temporary periods, 
duties that we had to fulfil with regard to the stage in our life. 

Two features became the defining differences: First, ‘As the ritual is at 
the centre of Brahmanical religion and theology, so the absence of the ritual, 
as the semantic history of the term sannyasa points out, becomes the central 
element of the Brahmanical theology and practice of renunciation.’ The 
sanyasi was to follow no ritual, he was to make no mantra as his sine qua 
non, he was to free himself of all emblems such as those proclaiming his 
sect or caste. Second, Olivelle points out, ‘Brahmanical theology defines a 
group, whether it is based on caste, sex, or religious practice, as constituted 
by its own particular dharma (svadharma) that results in duties, rights, and 
practices peculiar to that group. It is the dharma that defines the group. The 
particular dharma of a group is embodied in specific and positive 
injunctions that people belonging to that group are expected to follow and 
that define their peculiar status . . . The exception is the renouncer, who is 
defined by what he has given up rather than by what he does. Technically, 
his dharma consists of prohibitions (nivrittisastra) rather than injunctions. 
There is, indeed, no practice that is obligatory on a renouncer, because all 
injunctions that apply to him are exclusive specifications . . . It is the only 
non-ritual state which is recognised within a fundamentally ritual ideology.’ 
5 


For our present concern— ‘Preparing for death ’—the principal lesson is 
implicit in the name itself. ““Sannyasa” is made of two roots,’ Swami 
Niranjanananda reminds us, ‘sam, meaning “perfect” or “complete”; and 
nyasa, meaning “renunciation”. Hence, the literal meaning is “complete 


renunciation”.’ © It is the phase of life in which one is to devote oneself 
exclusively to realizing the ultimate nature of reality, or, to put it in the 
more commonly used words, to realizing the true nature of the soul and to 
merging in the Universal Soul. The elements or practices of sannyasa are 
the methods by which such experiential knowledge is gained. Our purpose 
is much more limited: as we read some samples of the prescribed practices, 
we are to glean the ones that may help us towards a peaceful death. 


Next-door neighbours 


The subjects—sannyasa and death—are next-door neighbours: the one who 
takes sannyasa dies to his preceding life, and in the eyes of, say, his 
relatives and acquaintances he is among those who have actually died—for 


instance, as Olivelle notes, in the shraadh 2 ceremonies that families 


perform, he is counted among the deceased. 8 
Erasing identity 


The first requisite of the path is to erase one’s ego. And the first step in 
doing that is to erase one’s identity. On deciding to go forth, the sanyasi 
gives up all possessions—and the manner in which he does so must also be 
such that no recipient feels indebted to him: recall, merchants in Gujarat 
who, as they proceed into sannyasa, scatter diamonds on the road to 
unknown, anonymous bystanders. He leaves home—with the immediacy 
and suddenness with which he would throw away a hot vessel that he has 


unwittingly picked up, Adi Shankaracharya said. 2 The person is given a 
new name. His appearance undergoes a radical change: the hair on his head, 
for instance, is shaved. Henceforth, he wears the ochre robe. He is to neither 
accept nor give gifts—‘not even in a dream’. He cuts off all contact with 
relatives, friends, acquaintances: one injunction requires that for at least 
twelve years after he enters the sannyasa order, he must not visit the place 
—not just the house, but even the town or village—in which he lived. He is 
forbidden from maintaining any contact with persons from his preceding 
life by way of letters, messages sent through travellers, or other means of 
communication. He also gives up all other emblems which may have been 
associated with his identity: the position he may have held, the honours or 
titles that he may have received, etc. As we have already noticed, he is also 
to abandon all rituals, all emblems, all deities, all forms of worship which 
he has been following hitherto. 

And he does all this in a spirit of dispassion, vairagya. He is not to feel 
that he is doing something heroic or something that should win him any 
distinction. It should be done as naturally as merely taking the next step. 


Further steps for erasing the ego 


The erasure of identity is the first step to erasing the ego. A series of 
prescriptions has been developed over the centuries to help in this latter 
task. He must subject himself completely to his guru, for instance: serving 
him to the point of obeying every whim and fancy of the guru. In particular, 
he must undertake the tasks that the guru or the ashram routine imposes on 
him: scavenging, sweeping, cooking, whatever, for howsoever long the guru 
thinks necessary. 

This period of attenuating the ego through obedience may last up to 
twelve years. Once this phase is over, or earlier if the guru sees that the 
aspirant has imbibed enough from the first phase, he is sent out on the road. 
He is to leave home—with no possessions: just a staff, a begging bowl, a 
loincloth, a patched robe to ward off extreme heat or cold. ‘A sage should 
leave his native land right after he has renounced,’ the Maitreya and 
Naradaparivrajaka Upanishads instruct us. ‘He should live far away from 


his own, like a thief just released from jail.’ 1° He is to have no fixed abode: 
‘A residence, the great sages have proclaimed, is equal to the dung of sows. 
Let an ascetic abandon it, therefore, and roam about like a worm,’ the 


Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad directs. 1! He is to ‘never disclose his name, 
lineage, and so forth, his Vedic school, the time and place of his birth, or his 
learning, rewards, age, conduct, vow, and piety,’ the same Upanishad 


mandates. 4 He is to travel without any fixed destination: he is to sleep 
wherever the evening overtakes him. He is to eat by begging—only once a 
day. In begging for the food also he must follow rules that have been 
devised to enervate his ego, and to prevent his developing any attachments 
—either to the food he receives or to the residents of a particular house: 
‘Let him altogether disdain what is given with a great show of respect, for 


such gifts bind even an ascetic who has obtained release.’ 8 So that he may 
not start going to one house or one set of houses which give him some 
special food that he likes or in larger amounts; so that he may not become a 
burden on any set of families—going to them again and again, instead 
collecting food ‘as a bee takes nectar from a flower’, that is, without 
burdening it in any way, for such reasons the rules bind him to visit houses 


at random, and to seek them at times when the families would already have 
finished their meals, the Maitreya, Naradaparivrajaka and Brihat- 
Samnyasa Upanishads prescribe. ‘When no smoke ascends,’ the ascetic is 
counselled, ‘and the pestle lies motionless, when the embers have been 
extinguished and the people have finished their meal, let him go on his 


begging round late in the afternoon.’ /4 


In a particular type of sannyasa, he is not to use a bowl to receive the 
alms, he is to request the donor to place the food directly in his mouth, or to 
place it on the ground and he 1s to eat it ‘like a cow’—that is, without using 
his hands. Beg ‘as a python’, an Upanishad declares: just wait; if someone 
gives some food, good; if no one does, go hungry. And the quantity that he 
is to eat is also severely, and progressively restricted. He is to eat only once 
a day. And in doing so, several routines are prescribed: in one variant, he is 
to have one meal a day in the morning for three days, then in the evening 
for three following days, and then he is to fast completely for the next three 
days. Another routine ties the intake to the lunar cycle: the sanyasi 1s to 
decrease and increase by a mouthful the quantity of food eaten each day, 
according to the waning and waxing of the moon. He 1s to eat fifteen 
mouthfuls on the full moon day and decrease the food by one mouthful a 
day until the new moon, on which he fasts. The food is similarly increased 


during the period of the waxing moon. }* In yet another variant, he eats 
every other evening. Nothing is to be hoarded for tomorrow—‘Outside a 
time of distress, an ascetic shall never carry any provision for a journey. 
During a time of distress when food is unavailable, he may take with him a 


cooked dish.’ 1® Recall what used to happen to Sri Ramakrishna if he took 
along anything, even if anyone close to him accepted something without his 
knowledge, something that had been given for him to use later. 

And like the progressively more stringent restrictions on the quantity that 
he may eat, there are restrictions on what he may eat. He is to eat only 


fruits, juices, barks, leaves, roots, water. 14 ‘Ghee is like dog’s urine, and 


honey is equal to liquor,’ the Upanishad declares. ‘Oil is pig’s urine, and 
broth is equal to garlic. Bean cake and the like are cow’s meat, and milk is 
equal to urine. With every effort, therefore, an ascetic should avoid ghee 
and the like. Let him never eat food mixed with ghee, broth, and the like.’ 


Giving us, in addition to the injunctions, a glimpse of the times when it was 
composed, the Upanishad continues, ‘He would avoid ghee as he would 
blood, a full meal from a single house as he would meat, putting on 
perfume as he would smearing himself with filth, salt as he would a person 
of the lowest caste, a garment as he would an unclean bowl, inunction as he 
would sexual intercourse with a woman, hot water as he would urine, 
covetousness as he would cow’s meat, a region where he is well known as 
he would a Chandala district, women as he would a snake, gold as he would 
a deadly poison, a place of assembly as he would a cremation ground, 
capital cities as he would the Kumbhika hell, and a full meal from a single 
house as he would a rice ball offered to the dead. He shall not worship gods. 
Giving up worldly occupations, he will become liberated while still 


alive...’ 18 


Fasts may be undertaken—on varying days, of varying duration, in some 
he may take water, in others he is not to take anything at all, not even water. 
Similarly, he is to have no fixed abode: except during the rains when he 

is to spend four months in one place. The Upanishads direct him not to 
spend more than three days in one place; and in that village or town or 
locality also, he is to sleep under or in the hollow of a tree, in charnel 
grounds, in abandoned structures, on haystacks, in potter’s sheds, in sheds 
of fire sacrifices, on the sandy banks of rivers, in cellars, in open fields, etc. 


He may enter a village only to beg for food. 2 

As you can see at once, even these directions just about wandering and 
sleeping hone us in many ways: they bring us pillow-to-pillow with death; 
they accustom us to transience—in this instance, for example, to meeting 
persons and leaving them; they accustom us to privations and hardships of 
various kinds; they get us out of the habit of planning for the future, to say 
nothing of storing things for the future; they accustom us to uncertainty, to 
trust in the future, and, when that trust turns out to be misplaced, they teach 
us to accept the added hardship. Cumulatively, they turn us inward—away 
from material possessions, worldly honour or shame, and the like. It isn’t 
just that we turn away from possessions. We soon see that the problem is 
not the thing that lures us to the shopping mall. The problem is the reaction 
that the thing ignites in our mind. Once our mind stops reacting to the thing, 
once it becomes indifferent to the thing, the latter presents no problem: it 


can keep lying there in the shopping mall. The same goes for praise and 
blame. For delicious and tasteless food. For a luxurious house and a rough 
bed. 

All these chip away at the ego. Step by steady step, we are forced to get 
used to, as Ayya Khema would have said, ‘Being nobody, Going nowhere.’ 


20 For those who have led a comfortable life, seeking alms itself is a 
humbling experience. It also becomes the occasion to watch one’s mind: do 
I try to ingratiate myself with a person or family that looks well-to-do? 
Does ill-will erupt when someone refuses to give me anything? 


A tale to remember 


And how necessary this step is! The littlest fame, the littlest exposure on the 
screen or on TV, and one becomes accustomed to people coming up to one 
—‘Sir, aren’t you .. .? What an absolute honour to meet you . . .” One gets 
accustomed to special attention; to being taken out of queues—not just 
while buying tickets but also in hospitals, even in temples; to not being 
checked at airports; to the restaurant owner refusing to charge one for the 
meal. All too soon, the cinema contracts dry up—people are running after 
younger heroines, other heroes. Even so small a thing as rising to become a 
secretary in government—I once heard a consultant say that the Indian 
government was the only ‘service’ in the world in which, by the mere efflux 
of time, a donkey becomes a horse—becomes something one can never 
forget. We become our jobs, our nameplates, we become the room we are 
assigned—larger than the one occupied by others in the department. How 
well I remember the contrast between my father and several of his 
colleagues. He had been a distinguished officer, known as much for his 
innovative approach to problems as for his integrity. But he never let the job 
or position or recognition go to his head. The day he retired, he took to 
learning new things—he became a very good painter; he took to helping 
others. His entire day was filled with doing so. But I saw so many of his 
colleagues go the other way—a few months had not passed since they had 
retired, and they had subsided like froth. They had become their ranks, they 
had become the paraphernalia that went with the senior positions they had 
come to occupy. And the moment that position was gone, it was as if their 


life had ended. Idries Shah used to narrate the story of a Sufi master. He 
was crossing the town square. He paused to watch the auction of slaves that 
was going on. Suddenly, the auctioneer pointed to him, and called for bids. 
Neither the auctioneer nor the bidders recognized who he was, and so the 
bidding proceeded. After a few rounds, one substantial man won. Preening 
himself on his catch, the owner asked the Master to follow him. The Master 
was lodged with other slaves. He was put to work like the others. Years 
passed. Because of his devoted labour, he was put in charge of other slaves. 
One day, the Master went up to the owner, and requested him to release him 
into freedom. Startled at such unexpected a request, the owner demanded, 
‘But why? How can I get along without you? Do you want larger quarters? 
Better food? A woman, perhaps? What is it you want? I will ensure you get 
it at once. You know how much I depend on you. How can you even think 
of leaving?’ With great hesitation, the Master revealed his real name, and 
said, ‘I have laboured for you for nine years. I think I have learnt the lesson 
I was meant to learn. Now it is time for me to go.’ ‘But... but...’ the 
owner stammered, ‘you mean you are so-and-so, the great Master? But for 
Allah’s sake, why did you not tell me this earlier? By Allah, you have made 
me sin for nine years ... Why? For heaven’s sake, WHY?’ The Master said, 
‘That auctioneer asked for bids on me too. You won the bid. Being a man of 
God, I took it to be a sign of God—that I had a lesson to learn, that I must 
learn to live without my name. And so I followed you to your estate. Nine 
years, and I think I have learnt the lesson Allah intended. And so I am now 
ready to return...’ 

To learn to live without our name! The very first step in sannyasa. 


An ‘ego suicide mission’ 


Of course, it is easy to write and read about these steps, it is much, much 
more difficult to traverse them. To get even a glimpse of how exacting 
going forth is for even a trained monk, glance through Yongey Mingyur 
Rinpoche’s recent book, /n Love with the World. And Mingyur Rinpoche is 
no ordinary monk. Of a distinguished lineage, he occupies a high rank in 
the Tibetan Buddhist order—he is a Tulku, a reincarnated lama, for him to 
even sit on the ground is sacrilege. In his thirty-four years, he had almost 


never stepped outside the monastery walls without one or more attendants. 
He heads a monastery in Bodh Gaya with sister monasteries in Nepal and 
other countries, he is a teacher and author known across the Buddhist 
world. In language that will be more familiar to persons of our age and 
background, his account sets out what even one who has mastered 
meditation techniques has to go through, and what turbulence goes through 
his mind (and body too: the Rinpoche is hit by food poisoning, so severe 
that it takes him near death) as he sneaks out of his monastery for an ‘ego 


suicide mission’. 2! The physical hardships he undergoes are as nothing 
compared to what we may encounter in the closing months, they are as 
nothing to what many of us go through in the ordinary course of life. What 
takes him apart is the sudden anonymity, the fact that suddenly he has to 
fend for himself—even though these are just the things he had set out to 
encounter. And in the Rinpoche’s case that mission 1s intended to last, and 
lasts ‘only’ four and a half years. Imagine the evermore onerous hardships 
and transformations that will come to pass in a person who has committed 
himself to the path of sannyasa for all that remains of his life, and who— 
unlike the Rinpoche who always knew that he could go back to his 
monastery, indeed to his honoured position in the Buddhist world—is 
committed never to go back to his previous life. 


‘Like a mad man, a ghost’ 


Hence, the deep lesson that even the initiation ceremonies of sannyasa hold 
for each of us as we approach old age—to learn to ‘live without my name’. 
Once he has been initiated, further practices are prescribed for the 
sanyasi to wear down all attachments, and to prevent him from forming any 
new ones. He is to wander alone—he 1s not to associate even with other 
sanyasis—for ‘such people gossip with each other about news of kings, 
alms food, and the like. Inttmacy undoubtedly gives rise to attachment, 
backbiting, and jealousy’. And again, ‘Let him never associate with 
householders or with hermits. Let him long for an obscure life and not 
permit himself to be thrilled. Let him roam this earth like a worm along the 


path shown by the sun.’ 24 


He is not to accumulate followers or disciples. ‘Living alone and without 
desires, let him never talk with anyone. When he is addressed, let a recluse 


always merely respond: “Narayana!” 23 Indeed, he is to behave in such a 
manner that people will shun him: let him behave like a mad man, like a 
ghost—but he must remember that such conduct is a device to secure 
solitude, it is not the goal. ‘He truly is a renouncer who has lost the fear of 


others, and whom others have ceased to fear: so the scriptures declare’ 24— 


recall how absolutely secure women felt in the presence of Sri 
Ramakrishna, of Gandhiji. He is to shun praise as if it is poison, he is to 
embrace insults as if they are nectar. He is to move about in disguise. He is 
to maintain an even disposition under all circumstances, and in all 
encounters, friendly or hostile. ‘Let him bear harsh words with patience; let 
him not insult any man; and let him not show hostility to anyone for the 
sake of this body’. . . “At those who show anger let him not direct his anger 
in return; let him bless when he is cursed’. . . ‘When evil men abuse and 
revile him; when they cheat and envy him; when they beat him, put him in 
jail, and deprive him of his livelihood; when fools throw faeces and urine at 
him and assail him in many ways; desiring bliss but overtaken by pain, let 
him lift himself up by himself. . . Praise is fatal to the success of yoga, and 
a yogin who is scorned by men attains the perfection of yoga. Without 
reviling the path of good men, therefore, let a yogin act in such a manner 
that people will despise him and never associate with him’. . . ‘When no 
one knows if he is good or bad, if he is learned or ignorant, or if he is 
virtuous or vile, he is then a true Brahmin . . . Resorting to the practice of 
disguise, therefore, let a wise man who knows the Law live in obscurity, 
without emblems and devoted to the vow of chastity .. . Unrelated to class 
or order and an enigma to all creatures, let him wander about the earth, as if 
he were blind, stupid, and dumb .. .” And again: ‘His emblem and aim 
concealed, he should present himself to the people as a madman or a 
simpleton even though he is a sage, and as a fool even though he is wise.’ 
‘Let a wise man play like a child and let a clever man act like a fool. Let a 


learned man speak like a lunatic, and let a Vedic scholar act like a cow.’ > 


Imagine the chastening consequences for one’s ego of such conduct—and 
recall how Sri Ramakrishna was taken to be mad so often in fact that, at one 


point, because of his experiences of course, but also because of the attitude 
of others, he himself began doubting his sanity. 


‘As the sky is not tied toa cloud...’ 


Erasing attachment to our bodies gets even sharper emphasis than severing 
attachment to relatives, acquaintances, and others: ‘As the sky is not tied to 
a cloud, so to the body am I not tied,’ proclaims the Kundika Upanishad 


speaking for the sanyasi. 2° So vital is acquiring revulsion for the body seen 
to be for spiritual progress, that ever so often extreme language is used. 
‘Lord,’ the king Brihadratha, seeking knowledge of the self, says to the sage 
Shakayanya, ‘this body is produced just by sexual intercourse and is devoid 
of consciousness; it is a veritable hell. Born through the urinary canal, it is 
built with bones, plastered with flesh, and covered with skin. It is filled with 
faeces, urine, wind, bile, phlegm, marrow, fat, serum, and other kinds of 
filth. In such a body do I live; you are my refuge’. . . ‘Made with its 
mother’s and father’s filth, this body dies soon after it is born. It is a filthy 
house of joy and grief. When it is touched a bath is ordained’. . . ‘By its 
very nature, foul secretions continuously ooze out from its nine openings. It 
smells foul and it contains awful filth’... “Let him abandon this 
impermanent dwelling place for the elements. It has beams of bones tied 
with tendons. It is plastered with flesh and blood and thatched with skin. It 
is foul-smelling, filled with faeces and urine, and infested with old age and 
grief. Covered with dust and harassed by pain, it is the abode of disease’... 
‘If a man finds joy in the body—a heap of flesh, blood, pus, faeces, urine, 


tendons, marrow, and bones—that fool will find joy even in hell.’ 27 And 
So, ‘.. . aspiring to liberation, he should give up his body in a mountain 


cave, calling to mind the syllable OM.’ 28 

As attachment to and distractions from a woman’s body are even stickier, 
further flourishes are added: ‘Even though a woman’s private parts are not 
different from a deep and festering ulcer, men generally deceive themselves 
by imagining them to be different’; ‘I salute those who take delight in a 
piece of skin split in two scented with breaking of the wind! What could be 


more rash?’ 22 


Foreswearing boons here so as to ensure them there 


That such extreme language has to be used shows how tenacious is the grip 
of our involvements with our body and our little worlds. But even that is not 
enough, it seems. Just as in the case of santhara, we find that the sages, 
having reviled the body and this world so comprehensively, next seek to 
beguile the aspirant with promises of very worldly rewards. ‘The wise man 
who says, “I have renounced”, rescues sixty generations of kin who have 
gone before him and sixty generations who will come after him,’ the 
Brihat-Samnyasa Upanishad promises us. And again, ‘The fire of the Call 
[to renounce] will burn up all faults, both the congenital and the corporal, as 


chaff-fire [burns up impurities and leaves behind pure] gold.’ 22 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say, ‘The world is a mixture of sand and sugar. 
Be like the ant—take only the sugar.’ What with the accretions and 
interpolations of centuries, maybe the texts too are a mixture! 


The singular objective 


He is to attend no festivals, weddings or funerals. He is not to go on 


pilgrimages. 24 He is to wear no emblems—no sacred thread, no topknot, no 
mark. He is to follow no ritual. He is to worship no idol. He is to internalize 
the sacred thread, the recitation of mantras, the rituals and idols, the ideals 
they embody, the pilgrimages. 

Let his self be his sacrificial string, let his knowledge be his topknot. 34 


‘““Knowledge” is to perceive no distinctions,’ the ascetic 1s told. 
‘“Meditation” is to withdraw the mind from objects. “Bathing” is to get rid 


of mental impurities. “Purification” is to subdue the senses.’ 23 ‘He shall 
practice silence as the staff of speech and fasting as the staff of his body. 


The control of breathing is prescribed as the staff of the mind.’ *4 

The same holds for emblems: ‘As his string let him wear the supreme and 
imperishable Brahman’ . . . ‘They alone on earth know the string, and they 
truly wear the sacrificial string who carry the string within themselves, and 


who wear the sacrificial string of knowledge.’ 2° The same goes for places 


that ensure solitude: ‘““There is one alone without a second”: this conviction 
arrived at through the teacher’s words, they say, is true solitude, not a 


cloister or a forest’s depth.’ 2° 

He shall not busy himself with studying scriptures, unless they relate to 
his singular pursuit: ‘The study of texts other than those relating to the deep 
meditation on his own true nature is as unprofitable to him as a load of 
saffron to a camel. He shall not engage in the pursuit of yogic texts, or in 
the study of Samkhya works, or in the perusal of manuals on mantras. If an 
ascetic pursues other texts, it is like putting ornaments on a corpse. He is as 
far removed from ritual activity, proper conduct and learning, as a 


shoemaker. He shall not occupy himself with recitation of OM.’ 24 Of 
course, he shall not waste a moment on books, etc., that are even farther 
removed from his singular aim: ‘He reduces to ashes the entire body of 


learning and scholarship.’ 38 


And so what should he be doing? He is to devote himself solely to 
discovering his self, to immersing himself in pure consciousness. And he is 
to do so not just when he sits down to meditate, but at all times, and in 


everything that he does. 22 ‘The best is to contemplate the truth,’ the 


Maitreya Upanishad counsels. “To reflect on the scriptures is middling. To 
ponder over mantras is the worst, and to think about sacred bathing spots is 


even worse.’ 22 


The way is to turn inwards, to meditate, to ‘enter the cave’. ‘Cave here 
has a double meaning,’ Olivelle says. ‘It is one of the ideal places of 
residence for a renouncer. It also means’—and here Olivelle invokes the 
words Sri Ramana used all the time—“‘the cavity of the heart, which a 


renouncer enters mentally during meditation.’ *! He is to use the mind to go 
beyond it, he is to use the mind to destroy the mind. 

To make any progress, he must apply himself to this singular goal at all 
times, to do so in everything he does. This must become his habit, his very 
nature for, as the Gita tells us, ‘Whatever state a man calls to mind as he 
leaves his body at death, that very state and none other shall he attain: so 
the Vedas teach . . . Knowing that, let a man not devote himself to practices 
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other than the deep meditation on his own true nature.’ “« “Resplendent is 


his life,’ the seers affirm, ‘who, with an intellect cooled from within and 
untouched by love or hate, views this world like a witness . . . Resplendent 
is his life, who, with correct understanding, gives up both the permissible 
and the impermissible and places the mind within the mind.’ By so doing, 
he ruptures the cycle of births and death: ‘In the heart of those liberated 
while still alive, mental impressions become pure, resembling withered 
seeds bereft of the germs of future births.’ But this 1s attained only when the 
mind has been completely destroyed, when it has been ‘completely cut off’: 
‘Surely, where the mind is destroyed, that is truth; that is the auspicious 
state; that is the absolute state; and that is the state of omniscience and total 
bliss ... Having discarded the dirt of the objects of knowledge, having 
thoroughly uprooted the mind, and having cut off completely the bonds of 


desire, I remain engrossed in pure consciousness.’ 43 The familiar methods 
for advancing on this route, to some of which we will turn, are prescribed. 
As oil in seeds, butter in curd; 
as water in streams, fire in drills; 
So he grasps the self in himself, 
Who seeks him with penance and truth. 
As a spider emits the threads and withdraws them again, so the soul goes to the waking 
and dreaming states and returns again. 
The cavity that is turned downward like the calyx of a lotus, know that to be the heart, 
the great seat of the universe. 
Know that when it is awake, it is in the eyes, and when it dreams, it remains in the throat. 
When it is in deep sleep, it rests in the heart, and in the fourth state it is fixed in the 
44 


crown. -— 
Meditating thus, and with unremitting application, the sanyasi looks 
forward to the moment when he shall ‘become like a stone’, when ‘the birds 


of the forest [will] build their straw nests on my head’. #2 
The wisdom in the tradition 


Notice how extremely well crafted the sannyasa tradition was in preparing 
one for the eventual dissolution. As the end approaches, each of us is not 
liable to be scared that some abstraction—“‘death’—1s approaching. The 
dread is liable to be much more intimate: each of us is liable to be afraid of 
the fact that / am dying—the J who has loved and been loved, the 7 who 


rose to this position or that, the 7 who built that beautiful house. From the 
moment of initiation through those ceremonies of ritual death of that /, 
through the following years—of obedience to the guru, of being a nobody, 
of being reviled, of being accosted as a waster, a parasite, and worse—to a 
very large extent the sannyasa would have rubbed out that 7, From the 
moment of that ritual death the prospect of real death would have been in 
the sanyasi’s mind at every turn—with that / having been attenuated, it will 
be that much easier to let go of what remains, an emaciated and much 
weakened body. The restrictions—about what he is to eat, about how much 
he is to eat, about the places in which he may sleep—those cremation 
grounds and abandoned structures; the surfaces on which he is to sleep, the 
bare ground, that plank or stone, would have given him considerable control 
over his body. That control over the body and the spiritual work that he 
would have had to put in would have given him just as much control over 
his mind. The great fear that he will now be parted from all who had been 
dear to him—that fear would have abated because over the years the 
sannyasa would have put vast distances between them and him. In all 
probability, the person would not even know whether any of them is still 
alive. The ancillary fears that he will soon be losing the house he built, the 
treasures he accumulated, each chosen with immaculate aesthetic sense! 
Such fears too would have been erased as he would have been made to 
abandon each and every one of those things: having nothing, he would have 
nothing left to lose. Having immersed himself entirely in the spiritual quest, 
having not looked at a newspaper for years, having become accustomed to 
being reviled, at the least to being ignored, would he really be worried 
about what critics are writing about his work? As simple an act as eating 
whatever is put in his begging bowl, or in his mouth, or licking whatever is 
thrown on the ground, setting off every third day with no fixed destination, 
would have taught him to give up choosing. The sannyasa would have done 
something of even greater consequence: it would have drilled into him that 
perpetual change and absolute uncertainty are the only constants, the only 
certainties—being homeless, not staying more than three days in one place, 
encountering persons only to part with them three days hence—would have 
accustomed him to refrain from forming relationships, they would have 
accustomed him to change, to abandoning, to letting go. Having abandoned 
all rituals, having given up reciting all mantras, having walked away from 


all idols, he will be less liable in those final months and moments to suffer 
from the delusion that undertaking some ritual, that reciting some mantra, 
that appealing to some idol will save him. 

In every way, he would be baked for the final dissolution. 


Transformations 


There was a definite reason that one was expected to have traversed the 
three preceding ashrams before taking sannyasa, Swami Niranjanananda 
and others aver. The brahmacharya ashram would enable one to acquire 
preliminary knowledge—the eventual renouncer will come to know of the 
markers by which he may gauge his spiritual progress later. The grihasta 
ashram would enable him to fulfil natural desires. The vanaprastha ashram 
would prepare him for a step-by-step withdrawal from affairs of the world, 
from his attachments. Measured channelling and deliberately graduated 
control of one’s urges are much better than suppressing them, the sages 
concluded: suppression can lead to eruptions at later stages, it can lead to 


warping one’s mind and psychology. “© But in fact, some flexibility in 
regard to when one may take sannyasa was provided even in the Sannyasa 
Upanishads. It was reinforced by Adi Shankaracharya, and by his personal 
example. Thus, to take one instance, in the Jabala Upanishad, we have 
King Janaka request the sage Yajnavalkya to explain renunciation. The sage 
begins his description by specifying that, while in the normal course, one 
would qualify for sannyasa after completing the preceding three ashramas 
of life, one may take sannyasa ‘the very day he becomes detached’: 

After he has completed his Vedic studentship, a man should become a householder. After 

he has been a householder, he should become a forest hermit. After he has been a forest 

hermit, he should renounce. Or rather, he may renounce directly from Vedic studentship, 

or from home, or from the forest. Let him even renounce on the very day that he becomes 

detached, regardless of whether he has taken the vow or not [the vow involved in Vedic 


initiation], whether he has graduated or not [in Vedic studies], and whether he has kindled 
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the sacred fire or is without a fire [the fire kindled at marriage]. + 
‘He to whom all desires seem like vomit, and who is rid of love for his 
body, is qualified to renounce,’ the Maitreya Upanishad declares. The 
converse also is true. Should one renounce for any other motive, the 


renunciation will rebound: ‘When aversion to all worldly goods arises in 
one’s mind, then only should a wise man renounce. Otherwise he will 
become an outcaste [because he will revert, and that will make him one to 
be shunned].’ And again: ‘He who renounces for the sake of wealth, food, 
clothes, or celebrity, falls from both paths and is unable to obtain release.’ 

In recent times, the four varnashrams have certainly fallen into disuse. 
When Sri Ramakrishna inspired the young Narendra and others to become 
sanyasis, for instance, they were in their teens and twenties, they had 
certainly not completed their Vedic education, and he weaned them away 
from the grihasta ashram altogether. 

The second change has been even more consequential. The young men 
who formed the circle around Sri Ramakrishna did not withdraw from the 
world and go off into solitary places. They founded an order to work in, 
with and on the world around them. Sri Ramana taught and guided aspirants 
throughout his life: far from making himself into someone others would 
shun, as we saw he made himself available till his last moments for all. The 
great Buddhist meditation teachers of Myanmar, Sayagyi U Ba Khin, 
Mahasi Sayadaw, and numerous others; the great Forest Monks of Northern 
Thailand, Ajahn Chah and others, resurrected practices and brought them 
again to disciples as well as common folk. The Dalai Lama 1s a living 
example of a person who could certainly have spent his years in a mountain 
cave, and yet he has roamed the world to teach and inspire people, as well 
as to pull Buddhism into the modern age. Similarly, one can hardly think of 
anyone who embodied the ideals of sannyasa better than, say, Gandhiji. 
And he remained active in worldly affairs to his last breath. Vinoba 
remained in the ashram he had founded, in the company of other inmates— 
almost all of them women. 

The third transformation related to many of the practices that were 
regarded as being of the very essence of sannyasa. Consider, for instance, 
the injunctions about incessant wandering—of not staying in one place for 
more than three days, etc. The Buddha was certainly a great walker— 
though he often stayed for more than the stipulated three days at one place. 
On the other hand, Sri Ramakrishna spent almost all his saintly life in the 
precincts of the Dakshineswar Temple. Similarly, once he had reached the 
Arunachal Hill at the age of sixteen or seventeen, Sri Ramana did not leave 


it till his last day—except once when the outbreak of plague forced him to 
take sanctuary in the nearby town. 

The fourth transformation related to the type of work in which the 
sanyasi should immerse himself. In the original conception of the 
institution, the sanyasi was to devote himself solely and exclusively to the 
spiritual search, and he was to pursue this by cutting himself off from all 
worldly contacts, concerns and activities. Now, immersion in, and grappling 
with the world itself was converted into a means for inner growth. You are a 
sanyasi, some would accost Gandhiji, why are you involving yourself in 
politics and affairs of state? I have never claimed to be a sanyasi, Gandhiji 
would reply, and I am in politics because it is the biggest serpent around, 
and I want to grapple with it—because grappling with it will hone me better 
as I will be able to watch how my mind reacts to success and failure, how it 
reacts to those who help the cause and those who obstruct it; in short, by 
grappling with this mighty serpent I will see through myself more clearly. 

The nature of the work that the new sanyasis were to perform varied with 
the master who founded the order or institution, and with the times. Monks 
of the Ramakrishna Mission have devoted themselves to spreading the 
message of Vedanta, in particular as it was exemplified in his life by Sri 
Ramakrishna, and serving those in need. The Bihar School of Yoga has set 
up a separate Sannaysa Peeth. Those who join it are enjoined to, among 
other duties, teach yoga, to set up yoga clubs and to hold yoga camps. In 
keeping with the times, the school mandates that those who become 
sanyasis spend at least a month every year at the school. Like meditation 
centres, it in a sense holds sannyasa retreats of a fortnight or so to introduce 


aspirants to the sanyasi’s life. #8 For Gandhiji, the duty of the sanyasi was to 
strive to bring swaraj to the country. A few, typical sentences of his will 
bring home the vast change that reformers like him brought about to this 
ancient institution. They will give an idea of what a person like him thought 
were the traits of a sanyasi, and of what the reformers thought he ought to 
be doing, and why: 

... Thus writes a correspondent. I am not aware of having ‘placed before man the ideal 

of a sanyasin’. On the contrary, I have constantly kept before India the ideal of swaraj. In 

doing so, I have preached simplicity no doubt. I have also preached godliness. But 


godliness, simplicity and kindred qualities are not the exclusive property or privilege of a 
sanyasin. Moreover, I do not for one moment grant that a sanyasin need be a recluse 


caring not for the world. A sanyasin is one who cares not for himself but cares all his 
time for others. He has renounced all selfishness. But he is full of selfless activity, even 
as God is full of sleepless and selfless activity. A sanyasin, therefore, to be true to his 
creed of renunciation, must care for swaraj, not for his own sake, but for the sake of 
others. He has no worldly ambition for himself. That does not mean that he may not help 
others to understand their place in the world. If the sanyasins of old did not seem to 
bother their heads about the political life of society, it was because society was differently 
constructed. But politics rules every detail of our lives today. We come in touch, that is to 
say, with the State on hundreds of occasions whether we will or no. The State affects our 
moral being. A sanyasin, therefore, being well-wisher and servant par excellence of 
society, must concern himself with the relations of the people with the State, that is to say, 
he must show the way to the people to attain swaraj. Thus conceived, swaraj is not a false 
goal for anyone. The Lokamanya never gave the country a greater truth than when he 
taught the meanest of us to say: ‘Swaraj is my birthright’. A sanyasin, having attained 
swaraj in his own person, is the fittest to show us the way. A sanyasin is in the world, but 
he is not of the world. In all the most important functions of life he does exactly as we the 
common people do. Only his outlook upon them is different. He does without attachment 
the things we do with attachment. It is given to everyone of us to cultivate detachment. It 


is a worthy aspiration surely for all. 49 


In short, in our current context, ‘A sanyasin is one who cares not for 
himself but cares all his time for others. He has renounced all selfishness. 
But he is full of selfless activity ... A sanyasin is in the world, but he is not 
of the world . . . He does without attachment the things we do with 
attachment .. .’ 

It is the essence that the reformers have extracted and retained: 
aparigraha—non-possession. Ascetic living. The strict discipline regarding 
food. Equanimity in the face of opposites—sorrow and joy, praise and 
blame, success and failure, friend and foe. The spiritual goal remains the 
same, but the approach changes completely. One is no longer to behave in 
such a way that others shun us. We are not to shun others. Rather, as Vinoba 
was apt to say, we are to strive to see that the people in front of us are so 
many forms of Him. And therefore to serve them is to serve Him. But in 
serving them, we must shed completely the sense of doership, the sense that 
T’ am performing this deed, and of course the pride that goes with doing 
something special. Having erased our ego, having made an oblation of 
ourselves, having come to look upon ourselves as mere instruments, we are 
of course to leave the outcome in the hands of God—the immediate 
outcome of the efforts that we are making to serve others, and just as much 


the ultimate result: of how much spiritual progress we will make as a result 


of serving others. 2 


Clues from an ancient tradition on how to live our life today—the 
oblation is not to be some riches, some grain, some ghee, the oblation is to 
be oneself; the oblation is not to be to a ceremonial fire but to a cause 
transcending ourselves; the ‘sacrifice’ is not to be of an animal, but of our 
ego; what we have to forego is not work, but the fruits of work. Clues from 
algebraists who left the expressions within the brackets unchanged and just 
changed the sign outside! 

If we withdraw from all work beyond ourselves, we may be seized in the 
end by a great regret—that our life has been to no purpose. On the other 
hand, if we devote ourselves to great purposes, we may become so full of 
ourselves that we find it impossible to leave peacefully. And so the 
reformers counselled: devote yourselves to causes beyond yourself, but do 
so in the spirit of a sanyasi—that is, without the sense of doership. 


Duniya darshan kaa hai melaa 


Aayaa hai toh jayegaa, tuu soch abhimaani mann 
Chet o ab chet divas teri niyaraanaa hai 


Kar se karun daan maang, mukh se japu Raam-Raam 
Vaahi din avegaa jaahee din jaanaa hai 


Nadiyaa hai agam teri, soojhat nahin aar-paar 
Boodhat ho beech dhaar ab kyaa pachtaana hai 


Hey-rey abhimaani mann, jhooti maayaa sansaari-gati 
Moothi baandh aayaa hai, khaali haath jaanaa hain 


Duinyaa darshan kaa hai melaa, apni karni paar utarni 
Guru hoye chaahey chelaa, duniya darshan kaa hai mela 


Kankar chuni-chuni mahal banaayaa, log kahen ghar meraa 
Naa ghar meraa naa ghar teraa, chidiyaa rain baseraa 
Duniya darshan kaa hai melaa 


Mahal banaayaa kilaa chunaayaa, khelan ko sab khela 
Chalney ki jab belaa aayi, sab taji chalaa akelaa 
Duniya drashan kaa hai melaa 


Na kuch lekar aayaa bandey 

Na kuch yahaan teraa 

Kahat Kabir suno bhaai saadho 

Sang naa jaaye dhelaa 

Duniyaa darshan kaa hai melaa, apni karnee paar utarnee 
Guru hoye chaahey chelaa 


—Sant Kabir 
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Here and now 


Death is the great termination or, if you’d rather have it that way, a major 
transition. One way to prepare for it is to be alert to what we go through all 
the time, indeed at every moment: transitions. As everything around us and 
in us is always changing, every moment is in a sense a moment of 
transition: the interval between one breath and another; the interval between 
our being awake, then drowsy, and then falling asleep, and, later, the time 
between dreaming and losing ourselves in dreamless sleep, and then 
between being asleep and awakening; the beginning of a relationship, its 
forging into a bond, its dissolution. Even when we are sitting still in 
meditation, the arising of one thought, its being extinguished by our 
noticing it, or its being replaced by another one, the gap between the two 
thoughts—all these are moments of transition. 

Ageing, of course, provides a series of such transitions. You were 
acclaimed as the youngest one to have become . . . the youngest one to have 
been awarded . . . the youngest one to have represented the . . . Suddenly, 
you are too old to be the youngest anything. Then there is inevitable 
retirement from our job, even though we do not feel old we are out of a job 
just because our age has reached a number. Our progressive ineffectiveness: 
recall Gandhiji’s disappointments in regard to affairs of the government 
even as he strove to douse the fires that raged around him. Our progressive 


irrelevance: recall again Gandhiji’s anguish as fools and knaves heckled 
him at the prayer meetings: ‘Why don’t you retire? Why don’t you go to the 
Himalayas, and leave us in peace?’ Recall how swiftly a mighty movement 
like Bhoodan was forgotten, how Vinoba took ‘karma sannyas’, how the 
presumptuous could refer to him as ‘a holy fool’. 

Words acquire new meaning as we age. Typing this manuscript, I include 
two remarks made by a schoolmate of sixty/sixty-five years ago. I send her 
an email asking if I can attribute them to her by name. And just the day 
after I send the email, I learn, quite by accident, that she is very unwell. I 
am told all sorts of things: tremors in the hands, effects on memory and 
cognition . . . I put these reports to what usually happens in the telling and 
retelling of symptoms. So, a few weeks later, I inquire about her condition 
from another classmate. And get to hear all sorts of symptoms that I have 
got accustomed to over the years . . . ‘She does not answer emails, and is 
not comfortable talking on the phone. She requires care, but she is well, 
and, because of the lockdown, “X” stays at home and takes care of her.’ 
Being ‘well’ has come to mean that as yet we are well enough to be taken 
care of. 

Nor is it just a matter of words acquiring new meaning. Some new 
infirmity, real as they come, surfaces at ever shortening intervals, till, in 
some cases, even those who love the person exclaim, ‘Death is really a 
blessing for him, he was in such pain, it has ended his agony.’ 

These moments are ones in which our feelings, emotions, our mind itself 
are at a peak or at the bottom of an abyss: feelings because of, say, intense 
pain, or rapture; emotions at the loss of one we love, say, or at the breaking 
of a friendship, at an unexpected setback in our career, at our hopes being 
unexpectedly dashed, or a situation in which we are thrown into a spasm of 
fear; our mind, for instance, when it is swept up by elation, or hurled in 
extreme anger, or sunk in despondence. 

That ‘peak or trough moment’—at a pinnacle as well as at the bottom of 
the abyss—is a moment of intense significance. First, because the very 
intensity of the emotion or feeling, the turmoil in our mind loosens the grip 
of habit, of the assumptions by which we live. And, second, because it is a 
moment of choice: we can either get swept away by the anger that has 
seized us and lash out; or we can pause, step back and assess whether the 


situation or person really is one which deserves our losing ourselves; and 
react creatively. 

What holds for those intense moments of transition also holds for intense 
attachments and aversions. Everything is proceeding smoothly, and 
suddenly something happens, ever so often something trivial, or someone 
who betrayed us walks into the room, and we fly off the handle. We are 
going about our day normally, and suddenly the one temptation that we 
must resist appears, and we can’t contain ourselves. These are precisely the 
aversions and attachments that can be best put to work—for like those 
moments of transitions, the intense outburst at someone, or succumbing to 
something, snaps the ropes that hold us within bounds. We are in open 
space. We have to sharpen our mindfulness of both: that flying off the 
handle, and what it is that has set us to flight. 

So that we acquire the capacity to deal with that singular moment, the 
moment of death, we have to train to put those intense moments to work. 
And the first thing we have to do, so as to acquire the capacity to deal with 
the overwhelming emotions that will rock us at death, is to train ourselves 
to at once notice that ‘flying off the handle’, and thereby regain control over 
our mind. Clearly, two skills have to be acquired. The first is to be able 
always to recognize that tipping moment: that this itself requires sharpened 
awareness is obvious from the fact that at that peak moment we are being 
swept away by intense feeling, we have in a sense become that sharp 
emotion, we are in the grip of that agitated state of mind; it is while being 
swept that we are to distance ourselves from that moment and see the 
feeling/emotion/state of mind for what it 1s, how justified or unjustified it 1s, 
as well as how momentary. And, second, we have to develop the habit of 
making the right choice at that moment: to walk away from the anger at one 
who ts going to be of no consequence to our lives tomorrow, to look away 
from the next object for which we hunger. It is only when we have learnt to 
recognize that fleeting moment and when we have made it a habit to make 
the right choice that we would have equipped ourselves to deal better with 
that supreme moment of termination/transition—death. ‘Supreme’ in 
several senses; it 1s final, it is ever so consequential, and yet, in the normal 
case, the last moment is indeed just a moment. 


Only for the hereafter? 


The Tibetan Book of the Dead makes this fleeting, transitional moment the 
centre point of its teachings. In a sense, the title that has gained currency 
since the book—actually just three chapters of the book—first appeared in 
English, in 1927, has been misleading. In her fine work on this volume, 
Francesca Fremantle points out that this is in part because Walter Evans- 
Wentz—who first translated portions of the book into English—chose to 
give it that particular title. And that he was probably led to word the title 
thus because of the great popularity at that time of the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead. Of course, in good part the title is justified, Fremantle points out: 
much of the text is directly addressed to the dying person, to those attending 


on him and to the one who has died. | But the original title of the book is 
not The Tibetan Book of the Dead, it is The Great Liberation through 
Hearing in the Intermediate States. Several scholars, the most influential 
among them being C.G. Jung, have emphasized that the book is not just for 
the dead and the dying but, as a recent commentator aptly puts it, the work 
is “directed toward the “dead” who are still living, and not especially to 


those who are clinically dead’. 2 
A modern seer 


Carl Jung thought the world of the work. ‘For years, ever since it was first 
published, the Bardo Thodol has been my constant companion, and to it I 
owe not only many stimulating ideas and discoveries, but also many 
fundamental insights,’ he wrote while introducing and providing a 
psychological commentary on the work. He did say that Evans-Wentz had 
chosen the title ‘aptly’ as the book does contain instructions for one who 
has just died, instructions on how to navigate the journey on which he has 
been launched. Moreover, as is also well known, Jung kept an open mind on 
matters related to afterlife, rebirth, reincarnation, etc. Indeed, in introducing 
the book, Jung went so far as to say, ‘They [the instructions that the work 
gives for the person who has died] are so detailed and thoroughly adapted to 
the apparent changes in the dead man’s condition that every serious-minded 
reader must ask himself whether these wise old lamas might not, after all, 


have caught a glimpse of the fourth dimension and twitched the veil from 
the greatest of life’s secrets.’ But his basic judgement was that the book is 


‘In its highest degree psychological’. 2 Chogyam Trungpa, an innovative 
thinker even if wayward towards the end, and one of the first to introduce 
Tibetan lore and learning to the United States, made this life, and the 
psychological states into and out of which we are perpetually hurtling, the 


focus of his teachings on the volume, 4 though, of course, he dealt with both 
—aspects that are of the first importance for the living as well as those that 
relate to the dying, the dead and those caring for them. 


Specific to specific beliefs? 


One can argue that the portions that deal with the latter are significant only 
for those who hold beliefs that the Tibetans do about the process of dying, 
of death, of events following death. The belief, for instance, that the 
consciousness of the deceased does not depart from the body for thirty-six 
hours, in some cases even for a week; or that after death, that consciousness 
(conditioned in doing so by the karma of the person in the life that has just 
ended) traverses a path for up to forty-nine days and then enters a womb to 
begin its new life, and so on. Similarly, the stages by which we die that are 
set out in works such as Liberation through Hearing can certainly be 
brought up-to-date with what is now known via monitors and the rest to 
which a dying person is plugged these days in ICUs. 

Several of the teachings are as dated as similar teachings of other 
traditions. For instance, the affirmation that when the book is being read 
aloud in the presence of the body or even later during the forty-nine days 
following his death, the dead person ‘hears’ or grasps the instructions being 
read out to him from the text—“at this point avoid the dull red-coloured 
light, and instead follow the one that is so dazzling that your eyes cannot 
bear to look at it?7—can carry weight only if one believes the premises. 
Similarly, the affirmation that one can be or the person who has died and is 
on the journey can be, as the title suggests, liberated just by hearing the text, 
jars—it is, as we will see, contrary to the oft-repeated central teachings of 
the Buddha, and even of this text itself. The text tells us that just hearing 
about the practices can wipe away even the ‘inexpiable crimes’: ‘. . . by 


simply hearing, once, the names of the deities of this mandala, one will 
avoid rebirth in the lower existences, and Buddhahood will eventually be 
attained .. . This teaching, which does not necessarily require [prior] 
meditation practice, 1s the profound instruction which liberates by being 
seen, liberates by being heard and liberates by being read aloud. This 
profound instruction can lead even those of the greatest negativity on the 
direct path [to liberation] . . .” Indeed, towards the end of the work, we have 
the portion, ‘Liberation by Wearing’—a portion that assures us that we can 
attain liberation merely by wearing an amulet as one is dying, an amulet 
containing a mandala that encapsulates the cycles, the teaching, and all. Of 
course, as death may come any time, we are counselled to wear the amulet 
at all times. But perhaps we can disregard these portions as just the usual 
sales pitch of all teachers, sects and texts. They sound so much like the 
claims of many of our godmen that one will gain immeasurable merit as 
well as a better birth merely by listening to his recitation of the Ramayana 
or the Gita or some later-day Purana. 

If I may present a personal experience: in addition to liberating oneself 
from such superficial prescriptions, I have found another exercise to be very 
useful. One should deliberately do the opposite of what is prohibited or 
prescribed by the superstitions that are commonly held in one’s culture or 
community. In Tamil Nadu, for instance, great significance 1s attached to 
rahu kalam—that one should not do important things during this period. In 
the north, we have no comparable concept. And yet, I would presume, as 
many transactions and contracts entered into in Tamil Nadu work out or fall 
through as in the north. Similarly, among Hindus in the north, the central 
part of the wedding—circling the fire, etc—is performed at night: pandits 
pore over horoscopes and almanacs to discover auspicious hours for these 
ceremonies. Among Sikhs, on the other hand, weddings take place during 
the day. Presumably, the same proportion of Sikh marriages turn out to be 
happy ones as of Hindu marriages. And is it bad if a black cat crosses your 
path—f it crosses from the right or from the left? It is a useful habit to 
cultivate, therefore, that when one comes across a prohibition or licence 
based on such folklore one should deliberately do the opposite. 

Caveats are in order. Irrespective of whether reading or hearing the text 
can be of any benefit to the one who has died, doing so can certainly bring 
solace to those who loved him. First, by hearing something again and again 


at least some of the teachings are liable to seep into us. Second, those 
grieving over the death have something to do in days that are drenched with 
the sense of loss, and that something is one that their tradition has taught 
them is of great significance. Third, the time when a loved one is passing 
away or just after he has done so is liable to be one of high emotional 
alertness, of receptivity; it is therefore more likely that the teachings 
imparted at this time will be absorbed. Fourth, participating in the sessions 
or rituals at such a time gives those who loved the deceased the feeling that 
they are actually helping the one who is on a perilous and all-important 
journey; it gives the grieving relatives and friends a sense of purpose. These 
are no mean benefits. Consider the shraadhs we perform for our parents and 
ancestors: few of those who perform them today—so many just outsource 
them to pandits—may actually believe that the prayers, ritual recitations, 
offerings, etc., will reach our parents; but observing the shraadh becomes 
yet another occasion to remember them and yet again fill our hearts with 
love and gratitude for them. 

Moreover, even in the accounts of that journey-after-death which seem 
dated, there are many instructions that can benefit all of us. For instance, 
the assertion that the consciousness of the deceased, or, more accurately, a 
residual element of it stays in the body for three days and that, therefore, 
relatives and others near the body must do nothing that would upset that 
consciousness is a salutary instruction. To mention just one contrast, it 
prescribes conduct that is dramatically superior to a practice that I was 
shocked to learn is commonplace among a community in our own country: 
the father has died; the sons gather around the body and start apportioning 
his assets among themselves—should the expression be, ‘haggling over his 
assets’? Similarly, the text repeatedly emphasizes that in the course of the 
journey the crucial turning points will appear and disappear with such 
lightning swiftness that one is certain to miss them unless one has trained 
oneself during one’s lifetime, and that on the choice that one makes at those 
moments will depend the nature of one’s next birth. For those who believe 
in rebirth that is as good an incentive to learn here and now as any. 


The realms we race in and out of every day 


The descriptions of deities, of horrors and the rest in the book are vivid, 
dramatic. Several of the classifications are ingenious. Of the many—the 
colours, the families of each of the six Buddhas, of the skandhas of which 
we are compounded—one set is particularly instructive for persons who 
seek to be alert to their states of mind. This is the account of the six realms 
in which beings—in this world and elsewhere—exist: The Realm of Hell- 
Beings; the Realm of Hungry-Ghosts; the Realm of Animals; the Realm of 
Human Beings; the Realm of Jealous Gods; and the Realm of Gods. 
Whether such realms exist elsewhere or not, they certainly exist here on 
earth in the form of different individuals or groups of individuals. Indeed, 
each of us passes through each of the realms from day to day: so swept up 
are we by an emotion or pattern of desires, obsessions and conduct that we 
can truly be said to be locked in the realm of which those patterns and 
obsessions are characteristic. 

Making a habit of noticing the realm in which one is at the moment is a 
good exercise. Am I in the Realm of Gods—so satiated, so satisfied with 
myself that I have no incentive to introspect, to improve, to practise the 
dharma? Am I in the Realm of Jealous Gods—ain that I have everything that 
I could possibly need, and yet am consumed by the fact that someone else 
has more? In our competitive—‘cut-throat’ may be the more accurate 
expression—world as it is today, we see them all around us, and maybe they 
see us to be the same. Larry Rosenberg draws attention to the telling 
contrast: 

In the Zen tradition, there are the famous words of Lin Chi, who spoke of the true person 
of no rank. Such a person doesn’t feel superior to other people. He doesn’t feel inferior to 


them. And he doesn’t feel the same. The whole process of comparison doesn’t enter his 
5 


mind. He has stepped out of the status game altogether. = 
Am I in the Realm of Human Beings—a realm regarded as specially 
precious because | have just the right mix of suffering and sense to be 
motivated as well as equipped to learn the dharma—and yet am letting the 
singular opportunity slip by? Am I in the Realm of Animals—beings that 
are preoccupied with the moment, with mere survival, beings who have 
much muscle but too little intelligence and discrimination to pursue higher 
ends? Am I in the Realm of Hungry-Ghosts—greedy, selfish beings who 
are obsessed with wanting more and yet more, and will still remain 


desperately frustrated if they got the thing they are coveting at the moment 
for by that time they would be obsessed with wanting the next thing, beings 
who are always snatching, never giving? In Tibetan iconography, they are 
aptly depicted as having swollen bellies signifying their insatiable appetites 
but tiny mouths and reed-like throats which restrict what they can eat and 
make eating extremely painful—so that they are condemned to always 
remain hungry, to be always making demands on others for more. And it 
isn’t just things that may make us hungry ghosts: obsession with objectives 
usually regarded as commendable too can hurl one into that realm. Each of 
us would know of persons whose pursuit of fame, for instance, made them 
self-seeking, left them unable to stand the success of another, made self- 
projection their full-time occupation, yet left them frustrated. In the end, we 
have seen them being consumed, unlike snakes, by the poison in 
themselves. When we look at them, how they would have benefitted had 
they heeded even two sentences from the ‘Heartfelt Advice’ of the great 


Atisha, © and how unfortunate we will be if we fail to heed them: 


Profit and respect are nooses of the maras, so brush them aside like stones on the path. 
Words of praise and fame serve only to beguile us, therefore blow them away as you 
7 


would blow your nose. + 
Or if not up to the great Atisha, if they had bothered to look at the humble 
moth: 


Na numaish ki hawas usko, na shohrat ki talab 


Bhari mehfil mein khaamoshi se jalaa jaataa hai parvaanaa 8 


A goal so much more modest than fame can become just as much of a 
prison: some, not aspiring to anything as high as fame, long for mere 
approval. In particular, approval from those who have rejected them or cast 
them out: someone with whom they were infatuated, an employer who 
threw them out, someone who did not give them the assignment they were 
led to believe was theirs. Night after night they sleep with the same dream, 
morning after morning they wake up with the same dream: the person who 
rejected them is in difficulty, that he has reached out to them for help, that 
when they go to help him he expresses regret for the mistake he made all 
those years ago. This hankering after what he did not get becomes as much 


an obsession as fame, and a perfectly balanced person becomes as hungry 
as one of those ghosts. 

In a word, grasping at what others have and I don’t can make me a 
hungry ghost. Clinging to what I have can make me do the same sort of 
things, and make me a hungry ghost. But, as we see, clinging to what J don ¢ 
have can make a ghost out of me too. How relevant the teaching of texts 
such as the Bardo Thodol. 

Am I in the realm of Hell-Beings—persons who are suffering the 
consequences of the evil they have wrought, persons who are lashing out at 


everyone else, convinced that others have put them in that terrible state? 2 
Fremantle reminds us of what her teacher and, later, co-author, Chogyam 
Trungpa used to say of these realms: 
Trungpa Rinpoche always spoke of the six realms as states of mind, and he emphasized 
the importance of understanding them in this way while we have the opportunity in this 
life. He referred to them as styles of imprisonment, styles of confusion, styles of insanity, 
and fantasy worlds. They are all strategies for maintaining what he called ego’s games in 
the face of the possibility of awakening. They arise from the poisons, and when we allow 
one of these powerful emotions to build up and take over our lives, we find ourselves in 
the particular realm associated with it. The poison eating away at the heart of the beings 
who inhabit each realm comes from the basic fear of losing ego, expressed in these six 


characteristic ways. All the realms are based on grasping and holding on, not allowing 
10 


ourselves to let go into spaciousness. — 
In the very act of noticing the state in which we are, the realm in which we 
are locked, we pause, we step back. And that is the precious moment—1t is 
the transitional moment in which we can choose to alter our conduct, our 
values and goals so that we become nobler or persist in the course we have 
been pursuing and thus sink into a lower realm. There is another significant 
parallel. During meditation, we realize that the world is not what it appears 
to be to us: what we perceive is influenced to a great extent by the 
preconceptions that have congealed in us as a result of our past actions and 
experiences. The first step towards seeing the world as it 1s involves 
realizing that the world we perceive is influenced to such a great extent by 
our own preconceptions, that what we perceive as the spectacle before us 1s 
influenced to such a great extent by the spectacles that we are wearing that 
it really is a ‘projection of the mind’. As the account of the after-death 
journey proceeds in the Bardo Thodol, we encounter deities of various 


kinds and hues: some peaceful and benign, others wrathful and fearful. We 
learn of horrors: of deities tearing our limbs apart, of their chewing our 
flesh, of their shattering our bones, of their drinking our blood—and yet of 
our not dying, instead of our continuing to exist and thereby being hacked 


to bits, and subjected to these and other tortures again and again. |! As 
Andrew Holecek observes, there is a reason for there being both wrathful as 
well as benign deities: “When the peaceful deities are unable to rouse us 
from our slumber, the wrathful ones are there to shock us into truth.’ 
Incidentally, he also adds: ‘The fact that there are more wrathful (fifty-two) 
than peaceful (forty-eight) deities in the bardo of dharmata should tell us 


something’—tell us something about ourselves! 4 
As they are but emanations from our minds 


The text reminds us repeatedly that we should not be frightened by either 
the deities or the visions that we encounter about what is happening to us— 
and this is the central point: for the deities, both the benign kind and the 
wrathful ones, as well as the visions, the joyous ones as well as the frightful 
ones, are just projections of our mind. And thus are within our ability to 


influence. 15 The ‘bewildering appearances’, ‘the bewildering apparitions’, 
are ones that have been ‘generated by past actions’, the text tells us. 
‘Whatever terrifying experiences may arise, they are natural manifestations 
[of actual reality]’... ‘They are natural luminosities of your own actual 
reality’... The sounds that are ‘clear and thunderous, reverberating like a 
thousand simultaneous peals of thunder’, are ‘the natural sound of your own 
reality’... They cannot harm the ‘mental body’ which is what you have 
become, ‘For you are beyond death now! It is enough that you simply 
recognize [the sounds and luminosities] to be manifestations of your own 
[actual reality]’... A blue luminosity will emanate from the heart of 
Vairocana and his consort with such brilliance ‘that your eyes cannot bear 
it’, but actually this ‘blue luminosity radiant and clear, bright and dazzling’ 
is ‘[indicative of] the pristine cognition of reality’s expanse, which is the 
natural purity of your aggregate of consciousness . . .” Or consider the 


following: a passage that describes the forty-two deities that would have 
assembled to guide the deceased on the sixth day: 
These, the forty-two assembled deities of the Buddha-body of Perfect Resource, will 
emanate from within your heart and then appear before you. Recognise them! For they 
have arisen from within your own pure vision! O, Child of Buddha Nature, these Buddha- 
fields do not exist extraneously. They are the five aspects of your own heart; its four 
directions and centre. Emanating now from within your own heart, they have arisen 
before you. These Buddha-bodies have not arisen extraneously. They have spontaneously 
arisen, a-temporally, from the natural expressive power of your own awareness. 
Therefore recognize them as they are! 


And a little later: 


O, Child of Buddha Nature, these [radiances] are arising out of the natural expressive 
power of your own awareness. They have not come from anywhere else. Therefore, do 
not be attached to them! Do not be afraid of them! Relax and rest in a non-conceptual 
state. [Abiding] in this state, all the Buddha-bodies and light rays will merge into you, 
and Buddhahood will then be attained. 


Soon, more frightening apparitions and visions will appear: a ‘white dakini, 
who is dancing with a blood-filled skull and a curved knife . . .’, and then 
there will be ‘inestimable crowds of dakinis’: *. . . all wearing six kinds of 
bone ornaments, playing drums, thigh-bone trumpets, and skull drums and 
[waving] banners made of the hide of “ritually liberated” beings, canopies 
and streamers of human hide, [the entire display pervaded by] an incense 
cloud of burning human flesh, reverberating with the sound of countless 
and diverse musical instruments, the sound permeating all world systems, 
causing them to vibrate, tremble, and quake. The crescendo will reverberate 
as if to split your head...’ 

And then ‘bright and flashing five-coloured lights’ will appear, so 
dazzling that your eyes will not be able to look at them. ‘Do not be 
terrified! Recognise this [radiance] to be pristine cognition!’ But that won’t 
be the end of the matter: 


Within the [five-coloured] light, all the natural sounds of the sacred teachings will 
resound like a thousand simultaneous peals of thunder. They will resound like a [violent] 
echo, an overwhelming reverberation, a tumultuous crescendo, a cacophony of war cries, 
and [pound with the roar of] wrathful mantras of terrifying ferocity. Do not be afraid! Do 
not turn away! Recognise these sounds and luminosities to be the naturally expressive 
power of your own awareness, manifesting naturally .. . 


Hence, the first lesson: the peaceful deities, the terrifying visions and 
piercing sounds are all emanations from our own minds. 


And who are the wrathful ones? 


If you have missed each of the seven opportunities for liberation by falling 
for the familiar, seemingly more convenient dull lights, comes ‘the blazing 
assembly of the fifty-eight wrathful blood-drinking deities’. If you have 
trained even a bit, you ‘will immediately, upon seeing the assembled blood- 
drinking deities, recognize them to be meditational deities, as if meeting old 
acquaintances’. They will be none other than transformations of the benign 
deities—as our lower impulses are liable to be transformations of the higher 
ones—but unless we have trained ourselves to recognize them, unless we 
have ‘experientially cultivated’ ‘the secret mantra’, we will not see them for 
what they are, we will fall into the pit of aversion and terror and hostility, be 
sucked into the lower existences, and be hurled once again into the cycle of 
suffering. 

Who are these blood-drinking, wrathful deities? Deity after deity is 
introduced, as is his consort—in each case she is embracing his body with 
her right arm, her hand clasped around his neck, and with her left hand she 
is ‘offering a skull-cup filled with blood to his mouth’. 

Howsoever frightful they appear, we are not to be afraid, we are not to be 
terrified, we are not to be awed. The reason? Each of them is ‘the Buddha- 
body of your own intrinsic awareness. These are your own meditational 
deities .. .” Each has risen out of one specified part of our own brain. 

This sequence will be repeated again and again as the deceased person, 
terrified, flees the wrathful deities. In each round, another constellation of 
the wrathful deities and their consorts will appear to furnish yet another 
chance to the deceased to avoid one of the lower births. The apparitions, 
each ‘emerging from within your own brain’, will get progressively 
frightening: the white Gauri ‘holding a human corpse as a cudgel in her 
right hand and a blood-filled skull in her left hand’. . . the red Pramoha 
‘holding a crocodile victory-banner’ . . . the black Vetali ‘holding a vajra 
and a blood-filled skull’ . . . the red-yellow Pukkasi ‘holding entrails in her 
right [hand] and eating them with her left’. . . the green Ghasmari ‘holding 


a blood-filled skull in her left [hand], stirring this with a vajra in her right 
hand and drinking awesomely’ . . . the white-yellow Candali ‘tearing apart 
the head and body [of a bloated corpse], holding the heart in her right hand 
and eating the body with her left’. . . the blue-black Shamshani ‘tearing a 
head and body apart and eating them . . .” The point to note is that ‘These 
eight Gauris, who are indicative of the [eight] classes [of consciousness], 
will emerge from within your own brain...’ 

And then the eight Pishaci will arise—each doing things that are equally 
repulsive and frightening: one carrying a corpse in her mouth, another 
eating entrails and licking the blood, yet another tearing a corpse, one 
carrying a large corpse over her shoulder and holding a skeleton, yet 
another one eating a human heart and lungs . . . But these too, indicative of 
the sense objects, ‘will emerge from within your brain. . .’ 

Then the four female gatekeepers, after them the twenty-eight Ishvar1, 
then the twenty-eight yogini will emerge from within your own brain... 

‘At this time,’ the dead person is instructed, ‘when the assembly of the 
fifty-eight blood-drinking deities manifests from within your brain, you 
should recognize all that arises as the naturally arising luminosity of your 
own awareness...’ If you recognize them as such, you will, even at this 
late stage, attain liberation; if you don’t, Yama Dharmaraja will appear, ‘his 
mouth echoing with the cries of “strike!” ... and “kill’”’ and he will be 
‘drinking brains, severing heads and ripping out internal organs...’ 

‘O, Child of Buddha Nature,’ the text counsels the dead person, 

when such visions arise, do not be afraid or terrified. Your body is a mental body, formed 
by habitual tendencies. Therefore, even if you are slain and cut into pieces, you will not 
die. You are [in reality] a natural form of emptiness, so there is no need to be afraid. The 
forms of Yama Dharmaraja arise, too, from the natural luminosity of your own intrinsic 
awareness. They have no material substance. Emptiness cannot be harmed by emptiness. 
[Clearly] determine now that, other than arising from the natural expressive power of 
your own awareness [whatever seems to appear to you] externally—Peaceful and 
Wrathful Deities, the blood-drinking [Herukas], the diverse animal-headed deities, the 
rainbow lights, the frightening forms of Yama, etc.—these are all without substantial 
existence. If this is successfully determined, all fear and terror will be liberated 


[naturally], just where it is. You will dissolve inseparably [with the visionary 
appearances] and Buddhahood will be attained. 


But if even after being given so many opportunities, and even after the 
teaching has been read out to you so many times, you still do not awaken 


and realize the truth, you are set on course to a rebirth. This phase may last 
from a moment to forty-nine days. You have become a ‘mental body’. As 
such, you can fly through walls, even through the mightiest mountains. You 
can ‘travel instantly anywhere you wish, just by thinking of your desired 
destination’. You will acquire clairvoyance and other capacities. Do not be 
fascinated and thereby diverted by them. For there is work to be done: you 
have to focus on beseeching the deities to shut off the wombs that will 
entail a lower birth. You have to ward off the dreadful apparitions and 
visions that will appear again to distract you. The way to escape them is the 
same as the one that has been urged to you earlier: know them to be nothing 
but emanations of your mind, the results of your past deeds, know that they 
have no substantiality: 

O, Child of Buddha Nature, at this time the fierce, turbulent, utterly unbearable hurricane 

of past actions will be [swirling] behind you, driving you on. Do not be afraid! This is 

your own bewildered perception. Before you, there will be a terrifying, dense and 


unfathomable darkness, echoing with cries of ‘strike!’ and ‘kill!’ Do not be afraid! 


Moreover, in the case of the very negative beings, 14 4 swarm of carnivorous ogres will 


arise, executors of the unfailing law of cause and effect, brandishing an array of weapons, 
and screaming out aggressively: ‘Strike!’ and ‘Kill!’ You will imagine that you are being 
pursued by hordes of people, and [that you are struggling] through snow, through rain, 
through blizzards and through darkness. There will be the sound of mountains crumbling, 
of lakes flooding, of fire spreading, and the roar of fierce winds springing up. Terrified, 
you will try to flee wherever you can, but your path ahead will [suddenly] be cut off by 
three precipices: one white, one red and one black, all three awesomely frightening; you 
will feel as if on the verge of falling. 

O, Child of Buddha Nature, these are not truly precipices. They are aversion, 
attachment and delusion, respectively .. . 


Realize this. Give up all attachment to the riches you have left behind. Give 
up all aversion—for instance, to those who are now enjoying the 
possessions that you had accumulated through your labours: ‘However 
attached you may be to the wealth now left behind, you do not have the 
ability to enjoy it. Since it is absolutely of no use to you, abandon your 
attachment and yearning for the wealth that you have left behind. Let it go! 
Regardless of who is enjoying your wealth, do not be possessive .. .’ 
Instead, meditate on loving-kindness. Give up clinging to your body: all 
efforts by you to re-enter it will be futile—by now it would have frozen if it 
is in a cold climate, it would have decayed if it is summer, it would have 
been cremated or eaten by animals. 


Yama will appear. He will count your good deeds—putting a white 
pebble for each; and your ill deeds—putting a black pebble for each. You 
will get nowhere by trying to dodge him: 

... Your attempts at deceit will be of no use. Tying a rope around your neck, Yama will 


drag you forward. He will sever [your head] at the neck, extract your heart, pull out your 
entrails, lick your brains, drink your blood, eat your flesh and suck your bones. 


In spite of the cutting and chopping, you will not die: 


Despite this, you will not die. Even as your body is [repeatedly] cut into pieces, it will be 
continuously revived. Experiencing being cut into pieces in this way, time after time, will 
cause enormous suffering. . . 


But your body is by now a ‘mental body’, ‘therefore, even though you 
experience being slain and cut into pieces, you cannot die’. 

Bhikkhu Nanamoli made a telling note in his diary: ‘Nobody, I think has 
actually said, “The Kingdom of hell is within you”—perhaps because it is 


so obviously true that it does not need saying.’ © 


The remedy 


What should we do? 


[Recognize now, that] in reality, you need have no fear, because, [in truth], your [body] is 
a natural form of emptiness. The acolytes of Yama are also, [in reality], natural forms of 
emptiness—these are your own bewildered perceptions. Your body, formed of mental 
propensities, is [a natural form of] emptiness. Emptiness cannot harm emptiness. 
Signlessness cannot harm signlessness. Outside, and distinct from your own bewildering 
perceptions, Yama, gods, malevolent forces, the bull-headed raksha and so on, do not 
substantially exist... 

Place your mind in the meditative stability of the Great Seal! If you do not know how 
to meditate, directly examine the essence of that which is producing your fear and terror. 
This [essence] is a stark emptiness, completely without inherent existence in any respect 
whatsoever! This [stark emptiness] is the Buddha-body of Reality ... 


But as we have been freed from the anchor of our physical body, we must 
be extra careful. With the mental body a sort of free-flying entity, every 
perception that arises ‘lacks any [material] support, it is light and volatile, 
and therefore, whatever virtuous or non-virtuous perceptions arise, these are 
very powerful’. They are liable to sweep us off. The six lights representing 
the six realms will dawn. Be careful to choose the ones signifying the 


higher births. In particular, now is the time, now is the last opportunity to 
free yourself from the cycle of birth and death altogether: invoke and pray 
to the deities to completely obstruct the womb entrances of your possible 
mothers, and obstruct you from entering the womb. And, most important, 
‘you “must with one-pointed intention concentrate your mind” 
undistractedly’. For ‘whatever your intention focuses upon, this will come 
about’. This is the dividing line between your continuing to wallow in 
suffering and your achieving constant happiness. There are five methods to 
obstruct the womb entrances . . . Then follow elaborate instructions about 
the signs that will signify that one is entering this ultimate phase, and about 
those that will signify the wombs that will incubate us into different types 
of births, and what one can do even at this late stage to choose a better 
birth, even to avoid birth altogether and thus dodge re-entry into cyclic 
existence altogether. 

Once we recognize the wrathful deities, Yama [and book-reviewers! ], the 
repeated hacking of our limbs for what they are—like the benign deities, 
they are just emanations from our mind, originating from specific parts of 
our own brain—we will be freed from fear. We will realize that the lion we 
feared is just a stuffed lion-skin or, as the Adi Shankaracharya might put it, 
the serpent is just a rope. As the text puts it: 

Based on the spiritual teacher’s [former] oral instruction, as one recognises these 
[visionary appearances] as the natural expressive power of awareness, naturally 
manifesting, liberation will occur. This is like one who recognises a stuffed lion-skin to 
be a stuffed lion. The nature of the stuffed lion is such that if its actual nature is not 
recognised, it will generate awe and terror. But, as soon as someone points out what this 
really is, the facade is penetrated, and the fear dissolves. Similarly, here, when the 
assembly of blood-drinking deities arises, with their huge bodies and thick limbs, filling 
the whole of space, [the deceased] undoubtedly becomes awed and terrified. But, 
immediately upon hearing this introduction, the deceased will recognise the appearances 
to be natural manifestations [of actual reality], or to be their own meditational deities. [As 
this recognition occurs], the two [aspects of inner radiance], the ‘mother inner radiance’, 
which was formerly [introduced] through the spiritual teacher’s guidance, and the 
‘naturally arising child inner radiance’, [the experience of] which emerges subsequently 
[as the result of practice], meet together—in other words, like meeting an old friend, [the 
inner radiance] that dawns face to face with oneself does so in a naturally liberating 


manner and one will be naturally freed within [the expanse of] naturally radiant intrinsic 
awareness. 


In psychoanalysis as well as in accounts such as Liberation through 
Hearing, this emphasis on what we perceive—the deities, the horrors— 


being the consequence of what we have made of our mind is both: 
reassuring—‘the wrathful deities, the fearful visions are not real, they are 
just projections of your mind’—and also one that places the entire 
responsibility for our state on us. And in this, the Bardo Thodol reinforces a 
central teaching of Buddhism: that we ourselves are responsible for our 
present state, and, as the Buddha said in his last hours, we must work out 
our own liberation with diligence. The Dalai Lama often reminds us, ‘A 
Sutra states, 

The Buddhas cannot wash away our sins with water, 

Nor can they remove suffering with their hands. 


They cannot transfer their insight to us. 
16 


All they can do is to teach the Dharma. — 
The way to deal with the wrathful deities is to do good while alive—to do 
good ourselves, to do it here and now, to discipline and refine our mind, and 
not to seek the crutch of surrogates: as in mere ritualism—so that our minds 
are not disposed to project them into existence as we journey through life 
and after death. 


Free at last 


It is when we realize that we are the creators, the masters who have the 
power to determine what happens subsequently that we become fearless, we 
become free, we attain peace. This is the route to fearlessness and freedom 
that Liberation through Hearing teaches. And by placing the entire 
responsibility on us for what happens to us as well as vouchsafing us the 
capacity to determine the outcome, and by the assurance that, yes, we can 
alter what is to happen, this work reflects Buddhism’s innate optimism. If 
we fail to see through the appearances, we fall back to our conventional 
ways of perception, and the opportunity of advancing towards the ‘clear 
light’, the opportunity of getting a glimpse of the true nature of the mind is 
once again lost. 


Only as real as hallucinations 


Hallucinations provide a good example, and I saw for myself that the cure 
lies in realizing that they are, like those deities and terrifying visions, 
emanations of our own mind. As Anita’s Parkinson’s continued its 
remorseless march, she began having both auditory and visual 
hallucinations. She would wake up at 2 in the night and ‘hear’ M.S. 
Subbulakshmi singing in some nearby house. Similarly, upon waking up in 
the morning, she would often ‘see’ that a spider had woven webs across 
Adit’s eyes—some mornings she would see the webs in a corner of the 
ceiling. The thing that worked was to make her realize that these were 
emanations of her mind and not anything substantial. I would take her to the 
window and make her see for herself that neither was Subbulakshmi singing 
nor was anyone in the neighbourhood playing her record. Similarly, I would 
take her hand and lead it to gently sweep across sleeping Adit’s eyes and 
assure herself that there was no web across them. I would climb a table and 
take my hand across that corner of the ceiling for her to see that there were 
no webs, that the corner was bare just like the rest of the ceiling. These 
exercises were repeated several times. She came to realize that the singing 
and the webs were projections from her mind, and the hallucinations 
ceased. A fruitful analogy for both the diagnosis and the cure advanced in 
Liberation through Hearing. 

The same applies to the visions that are reported in near-death 
experiences. As Susan Blackmore and others have argued, they can be 
accounted for by the way the brain unspools. No supernatural explanation is 


required. 12 
Four propositions 


As these few extracts from this classic work suggest, three propositions are 
emphasized. First, the deities and visions are of our own making—both in 
that they are emanations of our own mind, and in that our mind and its 
inclinations also are the products of our own past actions. Second, just as 
we are responsible for our state, for what is terrifying us at the moment, so 
also we have both the responsibility and the capacity to rise above our 
present condition. But things are not going to go our way on their own, we 
have to do our bit, we, and this is the third proposition, we have to choose 


the right course—we can follow our higher impulses or the lower ones. 
And, fourth, there is danger. The chances are that we will be overawed by 
the difficulties of following the higher impulses; we will be ‘overcome by 
awe and terror’; we will be tempted to once again opt for the course to 
which we are accustomed—tt is the one we have tread repeatedly and are, 
therefore, familiar with, it seems the easier one just as walking downhill 
seems so much easier than trudging uphill. We must beware of this 
seemingly easy way out: 
...adull red light, [indicative of the realm] of the antigods and formed by envy, will also 
dawn before you . . . At this time, under the sway of deep envy, you will [wish to] turn 
away in terror from the bright and dazzling green luminosity and you will come to feel 
delight and attachment towards the dull red light of the gods . . . Pray with devotion .. . 
Even if you do turn away, the luminosity will accompany you inseparably. So, do not be 
afraid! Do not be attached to the dull red light of the antigods. This is the inviting path of 
your past actions, which you yourself have engaged in, whilst motivated by deep envy. If 
you become attached to this dull light, you will fall into the realm of the antigods and 


experience the unbearable sufferings of [unrelenting] conflict and quarrelling. This [dull 
light] is an obstacle blocking the path to liberation! . . . 


Grave danger, abundant hope 


Do not think that this is an obvious matter, that the choice is so clear-cut 
that you will naturally choose the right course. Even though you have been 
introduced to and instructed about the choice you should make, and also 
‘although it is impossible not to be liberated by [the successful recognition 
of] this [introduction], there are nonetheless those who will be unable to 
give up their propensities due to habituation over long periods of time, even 
after receiving such an introduction. Under the sway of envy and negative 
past actions, they will become fearful and overawed by the sounds and 
luminosities. Failing to be caught by the light-hook of compassion, they 
roam downwards into the fifth day .. .” And at the same time, ‘light path 
indicative of [the realm of] the antigods, which is generated by the 
dissonant mental state of envy, will emerge invitingly’. 

But while there is this deep-seated danger, there is hope too. Remember, 
even if you are apt to go astray, the deities are out to help you—even if you 
give in to your lower impulses because of the predispositions that your past 
deeds have built up in you, they will not forsake you, much as life does not 


forsake us: it keeps offering choices, it keeps hurling lessons, it keeps 
giving opportunities to put difficulties to work. The deities will remain by 
your side, and give you chance after chance to make the right choice. 

At each turn, the deities, their consorts, dakinis, on occasion entire 
families of them appear to show us the way to a higher level. But we have 
to be alert, we have to be watchful. Each time, their light is blindingly 
dazzling. On the other side, there is a dull light. Most of us are in danger of 
being overawed by the blinding brightness of the deities. Following in the 
direction of the softer, duller light seems the easier course. Should we fall 
for the latter, we will miss the opportunity of moving to the higher plane, 
and sink back into the endless cycle of suffering. Almost a literal allegory. 
Every day, we are placed in situations where our higher impulses beckon us 
to take a particular course: but that course seems difficult, inconvenient, our 
eyes, as the text says repeatedly, are unable to look at the piercing light. On 
the other side, our lower impulses beckon us to a course to which we are 
accustomed to by our ‘habitual tendencies’, to use the expression from the 
text. The text warns us again and again: do not be tempted by the lower, 
duller, accustomed course—it will drag you down another notch. Do not be 
frightened off by the dazzling light. How well I remember the talk that 
Pyarelalji gave at our school when we were children: ‘Do not be frightened 
off by the greatness of the Mahatma,’ he told us. “How can I ever be like 
him?” you will tell yourselves, and make that as your excuse for going on 
doing petty things. Hameshaa chaar-aanna Gandhi banne ki koshish karte 
rahiye—Always strive to be a four-anna Gandhi.’ That has been my guide 
for all these decades. The Bardo Thodol warns us repeatedly against falling 
for the temptation of going along the descending path. And to help us locate 
and thereby ward off what will drag us in that direction, it enumerates the 
possible causes: ‘the sway of negative past actions’, the reflexes ‘created by 
your own habitual tendencies for deep delusion’. . . ‘the negative 
obscuration created by your own deep aversion, which you yourself have 
generated’. . . ‘being gripped by pride and powerful negative 
obscuration’... ‘the sway of pride’... . ‘deep-seated pride, which you 
yourself have generated’. . . ‘deep-seated desire, which you yourself have 
generated’. ‘If you become attached to this [dull light],’ the text warns, “you 
will fall down into the realm of the anguished spirits and you will 
experience unbearable sufferings of hunger and thirst . . .” Many choose the 


wrong path because ‘their positive opportunities have been exhausted 

by ... their great negativity, or through not having maintained their 
commitments .. . These individuals will have turned away in fear of both 
the sounds and the luminosities and become agitated by desire and negative 
obscuration...’ ‘... under the sway of deep desire’. . . “You will flee in 
fear and terror from the bright . . . light.’ 

Therefore, ‘Abandon your aversion... Abandon your fear... Abandon 
pride. Abandon your habitual tendencies .. .’ 

There is further reassurance. The work emphasizes that the most 
propitious moment for us to realize the real nature of mind, for us to attain 
to the ‘clear light’ is the very moment of corporeal death. To recall Jung’s 
words, ‘What happens afterward is an ever-deepening descent into illusion 


and obscuration, down to the ultimate degradation of new physical birth.’ 18 


True, the moment of dying is the one in which the ‘clear light’ is most 
within our grasp. But the text emphasizes repeatedly that the opportunity is 
vouchsafed us at every turn of the journey. At every turn, a constellation of 
deities, their consorts, dakinis and the rest manifest themselves. Their light 
shines in blinding brightness. The counter-course is also visible: through a 
dim, hazy light. If we fail to choose the former, the deities, their consorts, 
etc., appear again, and yet again: six times. Here again is the deep optimism 
of Buddhism. True, the best opportunity has been lost, after that five more 
have been let go; but we need not lose heart: we must persevere, make the 
right choice at the next turn and thus seize the opportunity. 

And then, of course, there is the overarching teaching on the law of 
karma. As one’s karma is going to be one of the main determinants of 
whether we will even heed dharma in this life, of whether we will devote 
the effort required to learn the techniques needed to navigate through the 
after-death journey, and, thus, of whether at the crucial turns we will make 
the right choices and thus end up in a good or tragic birth, the best way to 
prepare for the journey as well as a good birth is to act according to the 
dharma here and now—to do good and desist from evil here and now. 


But what if? 


We have proceeded on the premise that the teaching 1s really about the 
transition through which we are passing now, that is, the interval between 
our birth that took place some years ago and our death which will take place 
some time from now. In short, that the teaching is really about this life. And 
that the vivid descriptions about deities and dakinis are only meant to make 
the text more alluring, that the descriptions about the horrors to which we 
will be subjected if we do not undertake the disciplines are only meant to 
make sure that we wil/ undertake those spiritual practices. 

Jung would certainly have brushed aside this construction as simple- 
minded, as evidence of ‘niggardly’ unilinear, unidimensional thinking. In 
that ‘Psychological Introduction’, he wrote: 

Not only the ‘wrathful’ but also the ‘peaceful’ deities are conceived as samsaric 
projections of the human psyche, an idea that seems all too obvious to the enlightened 
European, because it reminds him of his own banal simplifications. But though the 
European can easily explain away these deities as projections, he would be quite 
incapable of positing them at the same time as real. The Bardo Thodol can do that, 
because, in certain of its most essential metaphysical premises, it has the enlightened as 
well as the unenlightened European at a disadvantage. The ever-present, unspoken 
assumption of the Bardo Thodol is the antinomian character of all metaphysical 
assertions, and also the idea of the qualitative difference of the various levels of 


consciousness and of the metaphysical realities conditioned by them. The background of 
this unusual book is not the niggardly European ‘either-or’, but a magnificently 


affirmative ‘both-and’. 19 


But then what are we to make of the scores and scores of affirmations in the 
Bardo Thodol that those deities and visions are projections of our own 
minds? That they exist in and originate from specific parts of our brains and 
bodies? 

Could it be that the apparitions and visions are projections of our mind as 
we go through the ups and downs of our mundane life, but that that is not 
all that they are? Could it be that they are projections of our fears and 
hopes, our longings and revulsions, of our recent experiences as we transit 
through successive stages of meditation, but that that is not all that they are? 
What if they are not just projections but in addition representations? In 
short, what if they are hallucination-like/dream-like before we die, but are 
‘real’ in the journey that we will traverse once we have died? And, 
therefore, that the teachings are given only in part to equip us to deal with 
the vicissitudes of this life, and to prepare us for that great 


transition/termination, our corporeal death. That instead they are given even 
more so to familiarize us with what we will encounter once we have died so 
that we may be better able to deal with the events that will transpire then? 

But even then, while they are real in that they are really happening, they 
—the deities, the visions—are assuming particular forms because of us. The 
deities are actually appearing, true. The horrors are actually being visited 
upon us, true. In this sense they are real. But one type of deities is 
appearing, one set of events is taking place and not the opposite type 
because we did certain things rather than others. These conditioned our 
mind in particular ways. And that conditioning is now producing this 
particular set of entities and events. Thus, the deities are real and not just 
phantoms of our imagination, that the events are real in the sense that they 
are actually happening. But still they are emanations of our mind in the 
sense that they have come about from what we have, by our karma, 
conditioned our mind to become in the previous bardo—the period between 
our birth and our death. What if this is how things are—projections at one 
stage and realities at the next? 

The answer then to the question ‘What if?’ is that we will be immensely 
helped in dealing with the vicissitudes of life if we follow the prescribed 
practices, but that they will be of even greater help once we have died: once 
we have died, the text explains, our mind will have been detached from our 
physical body—indeed, in such texts that is the definition of death. The 
mind will no longer be tethered. It will therefore be blown hither and thither 
by the slightest breeze, and what it will have to contend with will not be 
breezes but gales and typhoons. That is why familiarizing ourselves now 
with what will come to pass later on is so immensely important. Because it 
has just been through the traumatic experience of death, and because it will 
not be tethered, the mind will be buffeted violently moment to moment, and 
thus be seized by dread. Knocked about, frightened, with nothing to latch 
on to, the mind, the mental-body is liable to make the wrong choices—to 
opt for the familiar, the seemingly easy, just out of habit, just to get out of 
the horrible situation in which it finds itself, much as a man caught in a 
violent storm takes shelter in the first cave he sees oblivious of the deadly 
snake that resides there. That is why it is so vital that we learn early on to 
stabilize the mind. That is why it is vital to learn to be vigilant about every 
thought and emotion that springs in our life, and to be careful and diligent 


in everything we do, at every moment that we are awake, and, later, 
throughout the time we are asleep also. The more we condition our mind to 
be steady, to be vigilant, to be inclined towards doing good, the greater the 
chances that, buffeted and knocked around, it will choose the right course at 
every turn. All the more so because of the very feature which is leaving it 
weak and powerless in the face of those gales and typhoons, the feature that 
it is no longer tied to a body: as the mind will be by itself, it will not be 
influenced by the habits and longings of the physical body, it will be freer to 
choose the right course, it will be freer to follow its own reflexes, reflexes 
that we would have honed. 

As we will see, whether there is a journey after death or not is one of 
those unknowables. It is a matter that we need not even seek to settle. 
Again, the Buddha is the guide. He did not get entangled in questions about 
God, the afterlife and the like. Pressed on such questions, he would say that 
whether there is God or not, whether there is life after death or not, whether 
time has a beginning and an end or not, whether space is infinite or finite, 
there is suffering. It has to be dealt with. There is a way to deal with it. And 
here is the way. 

Similarly, whether a work such as the Bardo Thodol deals with this life 
alone or only with a journey after we are dead, a journey we do not even 
know will be there, or with both, the practices it prescribes are among ones 
that will be of immense help in our normal life, and even more so in that 
very special, penultimate and vulnerable phase—the months and hours 
leading up to our death. 

Hence, the lessons are the same. We should 


¢ Begin 

¢ Here and now 

¢ And persevere 

¢ Through all our remaining days 


Th 
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Our work, our sins, our confessions, and a lesson 
from Sri Ramakrishna 


The Bardo Thodol proceeds to lead the dead man, and us, the sooner-or- 
later-to-be-dead, through prayers to and meditations on the peaceful deities 
as well as the wrathful deities—tranging from the beaming and benign to the 
‘blood-drinking’ ones. Each deity is presented in vivid form—being of a 
particular colour; residing in a celestial palace; its body most often consists 
of lights; bejewelled; clad in richly adorned garments; seated on cushions 
embroidered with jewels; often the sun, moon and lotus, and thrones, each 
throne supported by lions, elephants, horses, peacocks and other exotic 
creatures; each holds in his hands items ranging from a wheel, a bell, a 
vajra, a seedling, a blossoming orange bush, a grain sheath, a sword, 
incense, a book, a wish-granting casket, ‘a blood-filled skull and a curved 
knife’, an axe, ‘a human corpse cudgel and a skull’, ‘a crocodile victory 
banner’, ‘clutching and devouring entrails’, ‘[clutching] a human corpse 
and eating his heart’, ‘tearing apart the head and body of a bloated corpse’, 
‘stirring a blood-filled skull with a vajra’, ‘carrying a corpse in her 

mouth . . . eating entrails . . . tearing apart a bloated corpse’, ‘carrying a 
human corpse over her shoulder’, ‘drinking from a blood-filled skull’, 
‘brandishing a skull and a sword’, an iron hook, an iron chain, ‘a noose of 


entrails’, ‘a noose of fangs’, ‘an infant human corpse’, ‘a noose of snakes’, 
‘skull garlands and wreaths of snakes’. Several of the deities have beautiful 
human features, some have animal heads: of a yak in one case, a snake, a 
leopard, a weasel, a brown bear, a black bear, a bat, a crocodile, a hawk, a 
fox, a tiger, a vulture, a horse, a dog, a wolf, an ibex, a sow, a crow in other 
cases. 

Each colour, every item, each shape, has deep symbolic significance in 
Tibetan lore, and in Mahayana Buddhism generally: Yama Dharmarayja, for 
instance, holds flame and water together, one to burn up our impurities and 
the other to quench the fires of evil traits that bedevil us. Each deity is in 
ecstatic union with his consort—‘joyously and indivisibly embraced’. 

Again and again, we are exhorted to remember that the mandala 
containing them is ‘within one’s body’, ‘within the celestial palace of our 
own hearts’. Different parts of the body are identified as the sites in which 
the particular deity is located—‘within the expanse of a seminal point 
located at the centre of one’s heart’ in one case, different channels and 
‘gates’ of one’s heart, different parts of the skull in others, ‘in the celestial 
palace of perfect resource, within one’s own throat’ in one case, “in the 
celestial palace of blazing skull, within one’s brain’ in another. ‘The 
assembly of the sixty blood-drinking deities is radiantly present within the 
celestial palace of the skull, at the crown-centre within one’s brains’; Yama 
Dharmaraja, “the sage of hell-beings’, is located ‘in the energy centre at the 
sole of one’s feet’. 

Having visualized the deity in minute detail—colour, location, cushions, 
items held in the hands, the consorts—the person, dead or alive, is to take 
refuge in, meditate on and pray to that deity in that particular part of his 
body. When he has done so faithfully and earnestly, the deity, or ‘assembly 
of deities’ as the case may be, ‘will emerge from our hearts, and fill the 
space before us’ in one case; in another ‘amidst a plethora of musical 
sounds they will manifest in myriad dancing postures, pounding and 
vibrating throughout all world-systems, [and generating] a vibrant beaming 
path of light, indicative of spontaneously arising pristine cognition’. 

Having brought himself into the presence of the deities, one by one, he is 
to beseech them to lift him out of ‘deep-seated delusion’, ‘deep-seated 
aversions’, ‘deep-seated attachments’, ‘deep-seated pride’, ‘deep-seated 
envy’, ‘deep-seated habitual tendencies’, miserliness, the ‘five deep-seated 


poisons’, ‘deep-seated confused perceptions’. And, to ‘draw us forward on 
the path [of radiant light] .. . and draw us back from the paths of dull 
lights’, thereby save us from taking birth in any of the lower orders and 
guide us to a good birth. 

The wrathful deities can be as helpful as the benign and kind ones—just 
as difficulties in our day-to-day life can be just as helpful in steering us to 
the right path as success. We have to beseech them to direct their wrath at 
the evil in us, at the ignorance and delusions in us rather than on us. While 
they are clad in ‘fearsome ornaments and attire’, while they are ‘decorated 
with skull garlands and wreaths of snakes’, while their cries, ‘Strike! Slay!’ 
are ‘reverberating like a thousand peals of thunder’, while ‘their roar [1s] 
wild, murderous and awesome’, while ‘the bodily demeanour of these 
wrathful deities will be. . . terrifying’, we learn, it will also be ‘elegant’. 
While each will be “blazing with wrath and fierce aversion’, it will also be 
blazing with compassion. Hence, at the critical time when we face the 
danger of choosing the way that will lead to a lower form of birth rather 
than to a higher birth, we are to pray to the deities, “‘O you, compassionate 
assembly of wrathful blood-drinking deities/O Beings of Compassion, do 
not withhold your compassion . . . Propel us from our [mundane] states 
[into higher rebirth] . . . obstruct the entrance to [mundane] births... .’ 

Citing as authority what the Transcendent One, Samantabhadra Himself, 
has proclaimed, this part concludes with passages to bestir us to the practice 
that the work sets out: 

If one consistently perseveres in this Spiritual Practice of the Peaceful and Wrathful 
Deities, together with the recitation of the aspirational prayers, even the negativity and 
obscurations caused by past actions which involve the five inexpiable crimes will be 
purified. Even the very hell realms themselves [can] be stirred [by the power of this 
practice]. If this practice is followed, there is no doubt that one will be born as an 
awareness-holder amongst the field of the Conquerors . . . 

... It is said that by simply hearing, once, the names of the deities of this mandala, one 
will avoid rebirth in the lower existences, and Buddhahood will eventually be attained .. . 
Therefore, since the advantages of following this practice are beyond expression, one 
should persevere in this Spiritual Practice and [consistently] visualize one’s own body as 

the assembly of the Peaceful and Wrathful Deities. Thus, the supreme and common 
accomplishments will be attained in this very life; and after one has died, when the 
visions of the Peaceful and Wrathful Deities dawn during the intermediate state of reality, 


one will dissolve indivisibly with the meditational deities, and Buddhahood will be 


attained. Experientially cultivate this... 1 


The deities in microscopic detail 


There is an important feature in depicting the deities in such detail, and in 
the prescription that we focus on each detail of the deity. It consists in the 
type of meditations which are prescribed. In this text, and in Mahayana 
Buddhism in general, greater emphasis is put on meditations that involve 
visualization than in, say, the Hinayana teachings. You would have noticed 
that at each turn scores of details of scores of deities are to be visualized in 
minute detail. They have to be visualized so vividly that one actually 
experiences them. 

This emphasis on visualization of minute details is reinforced in the next 
part of the text: it deals with the hundredfold homage that one must pay to 
‘the hundred sacred enlightened families’. In several instances, details of 
the nature of, the appearance, the appurtenances of the deity differ from 
what has been set out in the first part. In several instances, further details 
are added: for instance, the particular sense which that particular deity 
enlivens or presides over, the particular harmful trait it removes. For 
instance, several of the female deities are now pictured as ‘offering a blood- 
filled skull to her consort’s mouth’ even as she ‘joyously embraces him, in 
supreme bliss’. The deity with the crocodile victory-banner which we 
encountered earlier is now ‘wrathful, red, and aloof’, and she sits ‘on her 
throne of human corpses’. As do several others. 

In the case of several deities, what they are doing is now endowed with a 
particular purpose. One is ‘staring with bulging eyes to overwhelm 
attachment to cyclical existence’, another is ‘carrying a bloated corpse over 
her shoulder’ for the same purpose. Yet another is “brandishing a razor, and 
devouring lungs and a heart to purify dissonant mental states in their [our] 
basic nature’. A third is ‘clawing a bloated corpse, and extracting the 
entrails to sever the three poisons from their roots’. Several others are 
acting out of extreme compassion, from ‘immeasurable loving kindness’, 
from ‘immeasurable sympathetic joy’, from ‘immeasurable equanimity’, to 
guide us, trapped as we are in cyclic existence, ‘away from the lower 
realms’, to force us out of ‘constricting false mentality’, from the shackling 
‘dissonant states generated by ignorance’, to subdue ‘the cognitive 
dissonances of the five poisons’, ‘to dispel permanently the diseases of 


conceptual thought’, to ‘project human beings into higher rebirths’, ‘to 
overpower the five sensory desires’, ‘to purify and ease outer and inner 
obscurations’, ‘to dissolve delusion [into emptiness]|’, and so on. We must 
do full prostrations to each deity, visualize in the minutest detail every 
detail connected with the deity, and internalize the purpose for which it is 
doing what it is doing. 


Visualization 


In what way will this emphasis on visualization help in those final days and 
hours? In what way, that is, will it help generate a disciplined mind? Two 
facts from neuroscience would lend support to this emphasis on 
visualization. 

First, very extensive networks of neurons are activated in receiving, 
integrating and processing visual inputs. 

Second, a series of experiments has established that imagining an action 
fires the same neuronal networks as actually performing that act: imagining 
that you are playing tennis, imagining every motion that you will perform in 
a game of tennis as you answer the service fires the same networks as will 


fire when you are actually responding to the service in an actual game. 2 


Apart from everything else—for instance, the effect that such 
visualization will have on deepening faith, improving concentration, 
furthering the internalization of notions that the tradition has concluded will 
be helpful when we are dying, subjects to which we will return in a while— 
these two facts by themselves show how visualization will strengthen 
connections between extended networks of neurons, and thereby ‘exercise’ 
substantial parts of the brain. The coordination of neurons in extended 
networks as well as the ‘exercise’ that large parts of the brain would have 
been made to undergo will, in turn, make us better able to direct our 
awareness to or away from specific sensations, emotions, points of the body 
—for instance, those seized by pain—during the final phases. 


Sins, guilt, confessions 


Among the Bardo Thodol’s prescriptions is that of securing liberation by 
paying hundredfold-homage to the numerous families of the enlightened. 
The families are indeed numerous. And while performing each prostration 
one must clearly visualize the form of each deity ‘in perfect detail’, and at 
the same time one must ‘experientially cultivate the deity’s nature and the 


inner meaning of the symbolism’. 2 Again, mindful prostration can be as 
effective a device of reining in the mind, of withdrawing it from the 
ceaseless chatter which goes on in it, as mindful walking does, for instance. 
But as one reads the long list of deities—over a hundred—one 1s forced to 
wonder whether other ways will not be more effective for securing the same 
end. There is also the danger that in such an exercise—of prostrating to, 
visualizing, internalizing the true nature of both the deity and the symbols 
—one is being made even more dependent on externals. 

The next practice that the Bardo Thodol prescribes holds another 
negative lesson, especially because as prescribed in the work it is carried to 
an extreme. This is the practice of confession. 

Now, confession of a lapse can certainly help weaken one’s superior 
conception of oneself. It can also help enormously if it is followed by the 
resolve never to let that lapse occur again. But when confession is carried to 
the extreme to which it is in the Bardo Thodol, | fear it may well make a 
moral hypochondriac of the person preparing for death. It may well make 
the practice a mechanical routine. The psychological self-flagellation 
evident in many of the passages may well become a substitute for actually 
changing one’s conduct—as so many rituals do become. 

The aspirant is directed to confess to his meditation having lacked 
perseverance; to his having been distracted while performing rituals; to 
have not been differentiating between worthy and unworthy associates; to 
have deviated from or contradicted the Buddha mind; to have not 
understood that ‘mind and phenomena/the five psycho-physical 
ageregates/the five elements/the eight classes of consciousness/the eight 
objects of consciousness/the six mentally dissonant mental states/the four 
immeasurable [aspirations ]/the four extremes of eternalism and nihilism are 
atemporally manifest Buddhas’; to have ‘not correctly integrated the [five] 
psycho-physical aggregates, the sensory spectra, and their activity fields, 
within the mandala of the peaceful deities/with the five [male Buddhas] of 


the enlightened families . . . the five elements with the five female 
Buddhas . . . the four classes of consciousness and four sense organs with 
the [eight] male bodhisattvas . . . the four objects of consciousness and four 
times with the [eight] female bodhisattvas . . . the six dissonant mental 
states with the [six] sages . . . the four immeasurable [aspirations] with the 
[four] male gatekeepers . . . the eternalist and nihilist [perspectives on] 
awareness with the [four] female gatekeepers . . . mind and phenomena 
with...’ 

We must confess to ‘the most precious Samantabhadra [in union], to 
Samantabhadri’, to the ‘most precious Buddhas of the five enlightened 
families’, to the ‘most precious male and female bodhisattvas’, to the ‘most 
precious six sages’, to the ‘most precious male and female gatekeepers’, 
that ‘by conceiving of our bodies [in a mundane way], we have dishonoured 
the illusory body’. 

We must confess that ‘we still have not realized the non-dual truth of the 
abiding nature’ because ‘we have failed to liberate the egotism of the 
subject-object dichotomy’, that ‘we have let the light [emanating from the 
seminal points of your “generative essence’’| be diffused’, that ‘we have not 
even clearly visualized this powerful celestial palace, the abode in which 
the supreme power [of Buddha-body] is gradually generated’, and even 
‘though you steadfastly [appear] as Buddha-bodies, sealed within the nature 
of supreme bliss, holding in your hands the respective implements, 
emblematic of the six pristine cognitions, we have not [even] achieved the 
experience of such [vividly] clear visualization’. ‘O supreme mother- 
consorts, conjoined indivisibly with the [male] Buddha-bodies, we have let 
the light of your non-dual “generative essence” be diffused into the 
“spacious expanse” which is the lotus seed of desire’, ‘O wrathful female 
deities/O Simhamukhi and accompanying [pishachi|/O four female 
gatekeepers/O Horse-headed Ankusha and accompanying [female 
gatekeepers]/O Ishvari . . . for whatever ways we have contradicted your 
Buddha-mind .. .’ 


Even if we may not have transgressed 


That is a long enough list as it is. But we are enjoined to confess to 
commissions and omissions even when we are not clear that we have 
transgressed in that way. ‘Jf we have committed transgressions . . . //we 
have boasted of our high view . . . Jf we have not clearly visualized the 
meditational deity .. . /we have made an inadequate number of recitations 
or spoken these defectively .. . Jf we have failed to please our spiritual 
teacher, on account of the feebleness of our effort .. . J/we have failed to be 
well regarded by our spiritual brothers and sisters, on account of the 
feebleness of our devotion . . . //we have divulged the oral teachings to 
another, on account of our flirtatious intentions .. .” ‘Should we have been 
obscured by conceptual grasping/Whilst engaged in the practices of the 
supreme sexual yoga... Should we have failed to actualize the sacred 
substances and the seals .. . Should we have failed to array the offerings of 
flesh and blood in accordance with the textual descriptions . . . Should we 
have failed to differentiate between the four gates .. . Should we have 
allowed our resources to become exhausted and the first fruits of the feast- 
offerings to be spoiled . . . Should we have failed to remain unmovingly in 
the sacred abodes, but instead engaged in [distracted] activities .. . Should 
we have failed to regard our personal [spiritual teacher] as our parent. . . 
Should we have failed to master meditative stability, and failed to 
distinguish [the characteristics of] the Peaceful and Wrathful Deities . . . 
Should we have interrupted [the stabilization of] the seals through our 
laziness . . . Should we have failed to reach the highest criteria when 
engaged in the practices of sexual yoga . . . Should we have lacked the 
power to maintain meditative stability when engaging in the rites of 
‘liberation’... Should we have broken the continuous expression of love 
and affection through our laziness . . . Should we have allowed our 
commitments to degenerate out of trivial banter . . . Should we have 
belittled the vajra-master in our hearts .. . Should we have harboured ill will 
and mistaken attitudes .. . Should we have not clearly visualized the seals 
of the meditational deity .. . Should we have been deficient in our mantra 
recitations during our ritual service .. . Should we have failed to carry out 
the rites through which both ritual service and attainment are fulfilled . . . 
We confess to our lapses and beseech forgiveness. 


From deprecation to mental flogging 


At so many turns, one is to use language which 1s not just self-deprecatory 
but which is little short of flogging oneself: 


Since our minds are not endowed with pristine cognition, which is intrinsic awareness, 

We have been afflicted by bewildering ignorance, 

And have been alienated from the meditational deities 

By force of dissonant mental states and past [negative] actions. 

Swayed by self-deception, we have disappointed our teachers, 

Stirred by strong pride, we have agitated our spiritual brothers and sisters, 

Distracted by vanity, we have divulged the secret mantras, 

Gripped by miserliness, we have been untimely in the dedication of offerings, 

Entrapped by base friendships, we have violated the secret [precepts] of the rituals, 

Weakened by feeble yogic discipline, we have failed to eradicate obstructing forces, 

Thus, [our commitments] have degenerated due to either excessive or deficient 
determination or strength. 

... Throughout the beginning-less succession of our births, 

Until now... 

We have revolved within the worlds of rebirth, swayed by ignorance, 

And however many human births we have taken, 

Wherever we have been born, we have engaged in all kinds of negative acts, 

Including the five inexpiable crimes and the five approximate crimes— 

Actually committing them, or inciting [others] to commit them, 

And even rejoicing in committing and inciting them. . . 


Next, 


We who have not even clearly visualized the bodies of the assembly of wrathful herukas, 
We who have failed to recite sufficient heart-mantras, 

And failed to stabilize [the actualization of] the seals, 

We who have failed to offer adequate feast and torma offerings . . . 


. .. request forgiveness from the herukas . . . the five krodheshvari . . . the 
four inner dakinis . . . the outer yoginis . . . the fanged clusters of devourers 
... the winged [clusters] of intermediate directions . . . the twenty-eight 
ishvari .. . the four female gatekeepers . . . 
And then 

The fires of blazing hatred have unabatingly seared my mind, 

The dense darkness of delusion has blinded my discriminative awareness, 

The ocean coasts of desire have drowned my consciousness, 

The mountain of fierce pride has entombed me in the lower existences, 


The cruel whirlwind of envy has sucked me into these turning worlds, 
Where, entwined by the tight knot of egocentricity, 


I have fallen into the pit of desire, this chasm of blazing fires . . . 


And yet again, 


Obscured fool [that I am, burdened by] the most negative, evil past acts, 

Propelled by the momentum of these past actions, 

I have taken birth as the personification of rampant egohood within this world-system of 
desire... 

Here am I, continuously yearning for the sight of your compassionate face . . . 

Yet my darkened eyes, blinded by cataracts of beginning-less ignorance . . . 


And thus 


Indeed, beings such as I have assumed such a countless number of corporeal forms, 
During countless births in countless aeons, 

That if our flesh and bones were collected together, 

Their accumulated mass would fill this world, 

And if our pus and blood were to be collected together, 

Their accumulated mass would fill a vast ocean, 

And if the residue of our past actions were to be collected together, 

Their extent would be beyond conception and inexpressible . . . 

... The actions that I have committed have been pointless and unproductive. . . 

... When I am afflicted by the irresistible diseases of the three poisons, 

Why do you not cure me with the medicine of your compassionate skilful means? .. . 


And then one must scourge oneself for not having internalized and 
experienced non-duality, and for still clinging to the distinction between 
purity and impurity, between good and evil, between great and small, 
between this life and the next, between birth and death, between form and 
material substance, between corners and angles, between beginning and 
end, between cause and effect, between effort and attainment, between 
eternalism and nihilism, between existence and non-existence, between 
middle and extremes, between outside and inside, between spaciousness 
and confinement, between objects and mind, between environment and its 
inhabitants, between hope and doubt . . . In short, to beg forgiveness for not 
having become enlightened: 
How pitiful is the view which dualises ‘higher and lower’ [approaches], 
When the sexual centre of the female consort is free from [the distinction between] 
higher and lower [energy centres]! 
How deluded we have been in clinging to the dichotomy between higher and lower 
[energy centres]! 


We confess this transgression within the expanse of the [consort’s] secret place, 
Which is free from [the distinction between] higher and lower! ... 


‘How pitiful is this mind obscured by ignorance, Which grasps immaterial 
phenomena as materially substantive . .. How tormented is this intellect of 
a bewildered being, which apprehends the uncreated truth in terms of “I” 
and “mine”, which has not understood that phenomenal appearances are 
illusory and is thereby attached to material wealth . . . which grasps at the 
“self-existence of things and their characteristics” .. . which, not having 
understood “the truth of sameness with true equanimity . . . mistakenly 
[clings] to the permanence of relatives and friends” . . . which has failed to 
“encounter the true meaning of reality” . .. which has failed to “experience 
the natural liberation of pristine cognition”... .” 
To the assembled deities of pristine cognition, to the protectors who uphold the 
commitments, 
And to those yogins who have fulfilled their commitments in accordance with the textual 
elucidation, 
We remorsefully confess all our own faults, 


[We remorsefully confess] all our deviations and obscurations generated by our 
unrealized view! 


And we do this in the presence of our revered spiritual teachers . . . of the 
assembled meditational deities . . . of the four classes of dakinis . . . of the 
protectors of the [sacred] teachings . . . of our parents of the three times . . . 
of our spiritual brothers and sisters .. . of the six classes of sentient 
beings... 

‘The hundred-syllable Mantra [of Vajrasattva] should be recited 
[repeatedly] in conjunction with these verses and thus the confession will be 
effected,’ concludes this part of the work. 

Now, being watchful of oneself, being aware of how little one has learnt 
—all these are to the good and necessary. We must assume that the sorts of 
confessions and self-flagellatory chants that we have encountered are 
actually a way of reminding the practitioner of the steps that he needs to 
take, of the observances that he must be punctilious about. But self- 
scourging? Debasing oneself? And these confessions, even of deeds we are 
not sure we have done—the Catholic Church has taught us that so many of 
the ones to whom the trusting faithful were confessing their minor 
transgressions were exploiting little children; the daily papers remind us 
that so many of the godmen to whom we are confessing if not our 
transgressions, at least our desires are seducing devotees and ripping them 


of their assets to build huge financial empires. And is it really a 
misdemeanour that one is not yet, say at the moment of dying, fully 
enlightened, that one is not yet a pure Advaitin? For many of the 
transgressions and shortcomings that are being recited are just an 
acknowledgement that one has not yet experientially realized non-duality. 


A lesson from Sri Ramakrishna 


I realize that those who place faith in confession and confession-to-the- 
point-of-abasement have the weight of great authority on their side. To say 
nothing of Catholicism, even Mahayana Buddhism has, for instance, the 
immense authority of the great Atisha in this regard. Like others, he 


regarded confession in itself to be worship. + And yet, I am unable to 
reconcile myself to this way: especially because there is another route, a 
direct route, and that has to do with our subsequent conduct. 

As I read these parts of the Bardo Thodol, I am taken back to an incident 
that ‘M’ narrates. Keshab Chandra Sen and many adherents of the Brahmo 
Samaj have come by steamer to visit Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar. Sri 
Ramakrishna is taken to the steamer by boat. During his talk, he tells 
Keshab and his followers: 

Once someone gave me a book of the Christians. I asked him to read it to me. It talked 
about nothing but sin. (To Keshab) Sin is the only thing one hears of at your Brahmo 
Samaj, too. The wretch who constantly says, ‘I am bound, I am bound,’ only succeeds in 
being bound. He who says day and night, ‘I am a sinner, I am a sinner,’ verily becomes a 
sinner. 

One should have such burning faith in God that one can say: ‘What? I have repeated 
the name of God, and can sin still cling to me? How can I be a sinner any more? How can 
I be in bondage any more?’ 

If a man repeats the name of God, his body, mind, and everything become pure. Why 


should one talk only about sin and hell, and such things? Say but once, ‘O Lord, I have 
a 


undoubtedly done wicked things, but I won’t repeat them.’ And have faith in His name. = 
Indeed, far from urging that we go on cursing ourselves for having sinned, 
Sri Ramakrishna, with his usual playfulness, says that we should place the 
blame where it belongs! ‘I am not the doer,’ we should tell God. ‘I am just 
the machinery. You are the Operator. If I have sinned, that is because You 


made me this way. I have nothing to do with the matter.’ And remain 
submerged in love for Him. 

Or, 1f we would rather keep God out of the picture, we must have such 
will that, having noticed our transgression, and resolved never to repeat it, 
we are confident we will live up to our resolve. Why wallow in guilt? 
Indeed, going on running oneself down can become a substitute for 
mending our conduct. 

Thus, to improve, to prepare oneself for the final consummation, death, 
one must be mindful of one’s conduct throughout life. When one slips, one 
should notice that lapse, and acknowledge it. True confession, the only true 
repentance, however, is to resolve not to repeat the lapse. And from then on 
to be watchful of one’s conduct so that one really does live up to the 
resolve. 

That would be enough. Anyone who has got into the habit of 
enumerating the numerous lapses that the Bardo Thodol and similar works 
list will end up expending his final days and hours in counting and 
enumeration rather than in directing his mind in ways that are required at 
that penultimate time—dissolving the physical pain by having our 
awareness enter it, or by directing our awareness away from that place; 
dissolving the mental turmoil by directing our awareness to it; letting go of 
all attachments and aversions. These would be the remedies during that 
overwhelming period rather than confessing to sins we have committed and 
those that we might not even have committed. 


Prescriptions to the contrary 


However, I may be making too much of what has been stated in these 
sections of the work: the intention is unexceptionable—tt is to discourage 
lapses and to encourage unrelenting pursuit of the higher realizations; in 
prescribing confessions to the extent the text contains, the exponents may 
just have been carried away by zeal, by the lure of enumeration and 
inventing categories. To confine ourselves to Buddhist texts, I would posit 
against these prescriptions of the Bardo Thodol, what Atisha sets out in his 
A Lamp for the Path and Commentary. 


Atisha restricts transgressions to the more obvious ones; he encourages 
the monk who has fallen afoul of them to reform his conduct; he 
specifically disapproves of despair in the face of a transgression. Atisha 
notes that the monk must abide by 253 rules. But his emphasis is on 
obeying them, and if one falls, to getting up again. In his account, the 
transgressor concludes with the affirmation: 

I have entered the religious life of the well-spoken Doctrine-Discipline, and my despair 
when I go against its training is not right or proper. The Blessed One condemned the 
stream of despair with whole lists of the obstructions [it creates]. Now since despair is the 


thing making the obstacles, then to put up with it and not cleanse it away from the start 
[can only] mean that J am the one who is not virtuous and right in not removing it! 


And this for a disciple who has taken the Bodhisattva vow, one that 
manifestly requires the highest, strictest standards. His observations on 
‘preventing transgression’ and ‘rising from transgression’ are equally 
telling. And as expiation he lists the admirable way, ‘Conduct for the good 
of others.’ Explaining this, he writes, 


It is being a companion to those in suffering as a nurse is to the sick, and so on. [And 
then, Sherburne informs us, he cites examples from his guru Bodhibhadra’s explanation 
of this Conduct Training. ] It is being a guide for the blind, and teaching the deaf by signs, 
and carrying those who have no hands or feet, and cleansing those who hanker after 
desire, and purifying the suffering of anyone overcome or condemned by others, and 
giving food and drink to the weary traveller, and helping with clothes and lodging. It 
means being indefatigable in helping the sick with your healing abilities, and having no 
thought of reward. In short, it is cleansing away all the suffering that creatures have, and 
keeping the intention to remove it, and bestowing all your virtues on others for their 

6 


benefit. ~ 
A little later, he recalls the words of ‘the great and learned Acharya 
Vasubandhuw’: 


He does not regret suffering in the cause of helping creatures. A servant not bought with 
worldly goods is this bodhisattva. And, even with his special eminence in the good 
fortune of a Great Being, he will not be proud and arrogant. Out of compassion, he is 
controlled by others, and lives at their feet like a dog, a servant or a low-caste. And 
although others hold him in contempt and hurt him, he is forbearing, and takes unto 


himself all weariness and anxiety. Z 


Not repeating the transgression, service of the helpless, service with utmost 
humility—these are true repentance. As we reach the end, how much more 


at peace we will be if we have devoted ourselves to this sort of conduct than 
if we have busied ourselves in endless verbal proclamations of our sins. 
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Our mind, our task 


Visualizations, aspirational prayers, paying homage, meditative and tantric 
practices, and the rest are all directed to one end. And that is, to learn what 
the true nature of the mind is. Once we glean that nature and learn to abide 
in it, we will be freed from the cycle of birth and death and suffering. 

The nature of our mind is that of ‘clear light’, we learn. 

As we journey along after death, our principal task, indeed the task to 
which all other prescriptions are but aides, is to apprehend that ‘clear 
light’—a ‘light’ that shoots past one during the journey, at such speed that 
most are liable to miss the opportunity of grasping this treasure without 
compare: often in just about as much time as ‘the time taken to eat a meal’, 
sometimes the phase ‘lasts no longer than a single snapping of the fingers’. 
Those who persevere get fleeting glimpses of this state during meditation. 
Intense and prolonged application can enable one to remain in that state for 
long: it is said of Ramana Maharshi, for instance, that he was almost always 
in that state, and, after attending to whatever task was at hand, could 
withdraw into and dwell in that state at will. Liberation through Hearing 
teaches us that the way to acquire the capacity to recognize and grasp that 
state of ‘clear light’ during the journey after death is to learn to dwell in that 
state during this bardo, the interval between our birth and death this time 


round. And we learn to do so through intense and persevering meditation, 
beginning here and now. 

And sincere devotion. At each stage, the deceased is urged to make an 
‘aspirational prayer’, beseeching the deities to help him to the higher plane. 
And it is a special feature of Buddhism that, as in daily meditation, so also 
in these instructions for the time after one has died, one is urged to beseech 
the deities not just with sincere devotion, with that ‘aspirational prayer’, but 
in addition with an ‘altruistic motivation’, an ‘altruistic intention’. To cite 
an example, as one’s body begins to wane, and death is clearly headed one’s 
way, the dying person is counselled to concentrate his mind, and say, ‘I 
have arrived at the time of death, so now, relying on the process of death, I 
will single-mindedly cultivate an altruistic intention. I will meditate on the 
generation of loving kindness, compassion and an altruistic intention to 
attain enlightenment. For the benefit of all sentient beings, who are as 
limitless as space, I must attain perfect Buddhahood.’ 


A significant characteristic 


That point is worth a moment’s reflection, for it has an important bearing on 
the attitude in which we will be enveloped as we die. This altruism, 
embodied in this instance of resolving to strive for enlightenment so as to 
be of benefit to others, is characteristic of Buddhism, and of Tibetan 
Buddhism in particular. 
To recall just one example, here is one revered sage invoking another 

sage. In his Commentary, the great Atisha writes: 

Acharya Santideva has this: 

‘If others are happy, the great Sages rejoice; 

If others are sad, the Sages are sad; 


When others are content, all the Sages rejoice; 
Harm done others is harm done to the Sage.’ 


Then he adds: 


Henceforth I go as a slave to the world, 

In order to please the Tathagatas; 

It is right that the mass of men put feet on my head, 

Or even slay me—if only it please the Lord of the World. 
The Compassionate Ones are making the entire 

World their own—there is no doubt about that! 


Is it not the Lords who appear in all, 
These creature-forms? 

How then not respect them? 

It is the same as pleasing the Tathagatas. 


And in the Compendium of Training, he says: 


Worshipping with loving intent 
Constitutes a creature’s greatness; 
Merit from faith in the Buddha 
Constitutes the Buddha’s greatness. 


Or again from the Progress in Practice: 
There is no other means of pleasing the Victors 
Except by showing deference to creatures. 


This whole subject is explained at length in that text, and it should be consulted. 1 


Indeed, this is the refrain of Atisha in context after context—in having the 
thought of enlightenment, in resolving to attain it, and so on. Furthermore, 
Atisha stresses that there must be no limit to the number of creatures who 
one prays will benefit from what one is doing, that one must look upon each 


of them as one’s mother. 2 To this day, almost every book written by a 
Buddhist monk, every discourse and ceremony performed by the monk or 
nun ends with the prayer that may it benefit all sentient beings. Now, this is 
not just a formality. It has deep bearing on what we do, including on how 
we will die. When I pray, for instance, for success in a venture, and I attain 
it, my sense of self is reinforced: ‘J have succeeded. God has listened to my 
prayer.’ When I fail to attain it, the same sense of self is again fortified: 
‘God did not listen to my prayer. J did not get what I surely deserve.’ But 
the stronger this sense of self is, the more difficult it will be to let go at the 
time we are dying, and therefore the more troubling will the death be. 


The true nature of mind we are to experience 


To get back to the steps to be taken for the dying person, after preparing the 
aspirant with prayers, invocations, resolutions for devoting himself to 
practice with utmost urgency and an altruistic intention, the Bardo Thodol 
sets out this true nature of the mind at the very outset, the truth that we have 


to get to know, the truth in which we have to learn to abide. It stresses that 
we have to get to know this truth not intellectually, but ‘experientially’. 
Mere learning will get us nowhere, the text emphasizes—as Sri 
Ramakrishna and Sri Ramana used to do all the time: ‘For, however learned 
and knowledgeable in explaining the nine vehicles they [the learned 
scholars] may be/They will be like those who spread fabulous tales of 
remote [places] they have never seen/And as far as the attainment of 


Buddhahood is concerned/They will not approach it, even for an instant.’ 3 
On the other hand, even a cowherd will discern the truth and attain 
liberation ‘if he or she engages in experiential cultivation’. 

Work assigned by each of the two words in the expression 
—‘experiential’ and ‘cultivation’—is indispensable: one has to realize the 
true nature of mind experientially; and this can happen only through 
‘cultivation’, that is, through deep, prolonged and unremitting practice 
—‘... even though sesame is the source of oil, and milk of butter,’ the text 
reminds us, ‘.. . there will be no extract if these are unpressed or 
unchurned.’ 

What is the nature of mind that we have to experience? Here, 
surprisingly, the teaching of the Bardo Thadol will remind many of the 
teachings, indeed of the very phrases of an Advaitin like Sri Ramana. But 
with an all-important, indeed fundamental difference. 

The true nature of mind, the Bardo Thodol affirms, is: 


¢ Completely empty with an inner radiance which is inseparable from the 
emptiness 

¢ ‘The uninterrupted [union] of radiance and awareness’ 

* Not perceived because of our ‘attachment to the subject-object 
dichotomy’ 

¢ “Free from the presence of an observer’ 

‘Itself the cogniser’ 

‘Manifestly stark and clear’ 

‘Uncreated in all respects’, ‘intrinsic awareness, which is not extraneously 

derived’ 

¢*... naturally originating and spontaneously present, without causes or 
conditions’ 


¢ ‘(This radiant awareness] has never been born and will never die... 

Though it has roamed throughout cyclic existence, it does not 

degenerate ... Though it has seen Buddhahood itself, it does not 

improve ... Though it is present in everyone, it remains 

unrecognized . . . Though it is present within oneself, one continues to 

seek it elsewhere’ 

‘Not a single entity, for it is lacking inherent existence in all respects/Not 

a mere nothingness, for it is radiant and clear/Not a single entity, for it is 

perceptible as a multiplicity/Yet not existing inherently as a multiplicity, 

for it is indivisible and of a single savour’ 

¢ ‘There are no appearances at all apart from [those that originate in] the 
mind./The unimpeded nature of mind assumes all manner of 
appearances./Yet, though these [appearances] arise, they are without 
duality,/ And they [naturally] subside into the modality of mind,/Like 

waves in the waters of an ocean’ 


The primordial nature of the mind 1s: 


¢ “Empty and without foundation’ 

¢ ‘Insubstantial, like an empty sky’—that is just an analogy, the text points 
out later: ‘. . . this example of the sky, though used to illustrate actual 
reality/Is merely a symbol, a partial and provisional illustration. For the 
nature of mind is aware, empty and radiant in all respects/While the sky 
is without awareness, empty, inanimate and void...’ 

¢ “Pristine cognition, naturally originating . . . primordially radiant’ 

e *... this awareness, which 1s pristine cognition, 1s uninterrupted/Like the 
coursing central torrent of a river which flows unceasingly’ 

¢ The ‘conceptual thoughts and fleeting memories’ that fly through it ‘are 
not strictly identifiable/But insubstantial in their motion, like the breezes 
of the atmosphere’ 


¢‘... all that appears is naturally manifest [in the mind]/Like the images in 
amitror...’ 
e *... all characteristics are liberated right where they are/Like the clouds 


of the atmosphere, naturally originating and naturally dissolving’ 
¢ When there are ‘no projections emanating from the mind’, and ‘no 
projectionist who projects [thoughts] by thinking them’, ‘then, one’s own 


mind, completely free from conceptual projections, will become 
luminously clear’. 


‘This immediate awareness, insubstantial and radiant/Is itself the highest of 
all views,’ the text instructs us, ‘.. . the highest of all meditations .. . the 
highest of all types of conduct . . . the highest of all results . . .” Those who 
dispute and keep looking for the true nature outside of the mind ‘resemble 
someone who has already found an elephant, but is out looking for its tracks 
[elsewhere]’. To look for one’s mind externally, elsewhere ‘.. . is like a 
fool... who, when finding himself amidst a crowd of people/becomes 
mesmerized by the spectacle [of the crowd] and forgets himself/then, no 
longer recognizing who he is, starts searching elsewhere for 
himself/continuously mistaking others for himself’. 


What we have to do 


As a result, our tasks are: 


¢ ‘[Abiding] in one’s own immediate consciousness 1s this very [reality]’ 
‘[Abiding] in this [reality], wherein there is nothing on which to meditate’ 
‘[Abiding] in this [reality] which is one’s actual awareness itself’ 
‘[Abiding] in this [reality], the uninterrupted [union] of radiance and 
awareness’ 
‘[Abiding] in this immediate consciousness itself? 
‘[Abiding] in this [reality], where there is nothing to be done’, 
‘... sufficient to leave [this awareness] as it 1s, uncontrived’, 
‘... Sufficient to leave it as it is, without doing anything whatsoever’ 
‘Given that the arising and liberation of conceptual thoughts occur 
simultaneously...’ 
‘Do not meditate at all, since there is nothing upon which to meditate. 
Instead, revelation will come through undistracted mindfulness—since 
there is nothing by which you can be distracted’ 
Just ‘nakedly observe [all that arises] in this modality, which is without 
meditation and without distraction’... 
As ‘there is no duality between the object viewed and the observer’, 
‘without focusing on the view, search for the observer’... But no 


observer will be found... Nor an object to be observed 

¢ There will be ‘no duality between the object of meditation and the 
meditator’, between ‘the action and the actor’, ‘between purity and 
impurity’ 

¢ “Without focusing on the attainment, search for the attainer.. .” But no 
attainer will be found, and ‘at that instant one will be brought to the 
exhaustion point of the result’ 

¢ “Since there exists no [intrinsic] dichotomy in the mental continuum of 
sentient beings/The uncontrived nature of mind is liberated just by being 
left in its natural state./Yet if you remain unaware that bewilderment 
[originates] in the mind/You will never understand the meaning of actual 
reality./So you should observe that which naturally arises and naturally 
originates within your own [mind]’... where it abides . . . and where it 
goes. ‘Then, one finds that, just as, for example, a pond-dwelling crow 
does not stray from its pond/even though it flies away from the 
pond/similarly, although appearances arise from the mind/they arise from 
the mind and subside into the mind of their own accord’ 

¢ As ‘there are no phenomena extraneous to those originating from the 
mind/How could there be anything on which to meditate apart from the 
mind?’ 

¢ For the same reason, ‘. . . there are no modes of conduct to be undertaken 
extraneous [to those that originate from the mind]. . . no commitments to 
be kept extraneous [to those that originate from the mind] . . . no results 
to be attained extraneous [to those that originate from the mind]’ 

¢ ‘[So], one should observe one’s own mind, looking into its nature again 
and again.’ 


A fundamental difference 


Some of the expressions will remind us literally of what Sri Ramana used to 
say: you don’t have to attain anything; what you seek is within you, it is 
already within you, and has always been within you; all you have to do is to 
let go of the delusions that cover what you seek . . . But there is the 
fundamental difference. Sri Ramana would be speaking about the ‘Self’ 
while Buddhists and a text such as the Bardo Thodol speak of the mind and 


its pristine nature. For Sri Ramana and all Advaitins, the ‘Self? is 
unchanging, never born, everlasting. As we just saw, for Buddhists and in 
texts such as the Bardo Thodol, the intrinsic nature of the mind is like a 
river, continually changing, as at each moment it is composed of different 
drops in different positions, and yet with a continuity—‘like the coursing 
central torrent of a river which flows unceasingly’. 

This makes all the difference in the world. Can this chasm be bridged? 
Do ordinary persons like us have the capacity to bridge it? Alternatively, for 
our limited objective—a peaceful dissolution of the mind at the time of 
death—can we get by without bridging the chasm? 


Th 
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“Were you born? ... Are you born now?’ 


Sri Ramana Maharshi is around thirty-two. He already has a flock of 
disciples and followers. They propose to celebrate his birthday. He objects, 
composing two verses: 


1. You who wish to celebrate a birthday, inquire first who was born. One’s 
true birthday is when one enters into the Eternal Being which shines 
forever without birth or death. 

2. Of all days, on one’s birthday one should mourn one’s fall (into 
samsara). To celebrate it as a festival is like adorning and glorifying a 


corpse. To seek one’s Self and merge in it is wisdom. 4 


Of course, the disciples and followers celebrate the jayanti nonetheless. 
And have continued to do so. But first, two of the many hints in the verses. 
First, what we regard as the day one is born should actually be a day of 
mourning as the one we love has fallen into the snares of samsara. Second, 
the day that one should really be happy about is ‘when one enters into the 
Eternal Being...’ 

And why do we not see this? Because we identify the person—that child 
who 1s born, ourselves, the one dying, the seer himself as we saw in the 
reaction of devotees when Sri Ramana lay dying—with the body. 


Words to the bereaved 


‘A very devoted and simple disciple has lost his only son, a child of three 
years,’ we learn. The next day, the father and his family come to the 
ashram. Sri Ramana acknowledges their grief: ‘The loss of one’s offspring 
is said to be the worst of all griefs.’ But adds: ‘Grief exists only so long as 
one considers oneself to be of a definite form. If the form is transcended 
one will know that the one Self is eternal. There is no death nor birth. That 
which is born is only the body. The body is the creation of the ego.’ 

That last sentence requires some elaboration both because the Maharshi 
says things to that effect very often, and also because there is a special 
sense in which he uses those words. To realize how ‘the body is the creation 
of the ego’ he asks us to imagine ourselves asleep. Do we perceive the body 
then? he asks. Or the son that has just died? Or the world for that matter? 
But when we wake up, we perceive all these—our body, the son, the world. 
What has happened between our sleeping and our waking? he asks. The 


ego, the ‘I’-thought has arisen. And from this springs all other thoughts. 2 
That is how the body, that child, the world, everything is a creation of the 
ego. And as that ego arises in our mind, that is how our body, that child, the 
world is a creation of our mind. And, furthermore, they do not exist except 
for our mind, or outside of our mind, he says time and again. 

“Training of mind helps one to bear sorrows and bereavements with 
courage,’ he tells that devotee and his family. Remove the ego, he tells 
them. Then the identification with the body is removed. Only the Self is 
left. And the Self is never born, it never dies. Hence, there is no ground for 


mourning. 2 
‘He is one with you’ 


Such exchanges take place again and again. Devotees come carrying the 
weight of yet another death. The Maharshi replies from another sphere. A 
mother comes. She too has lost her son. Sri Ramana explains that her grief 
is occasioned by her thinking of her son in terms of his body, but in reality 
neither her son nor she is the body. Both are the eternal Self. So, the son and 
she remain together: “He has gone to the source from which he sprang. He 


is one with you. So long as you are, he is there too.’ It is the ego which has 

wedged itself in and thus caused grief: 
The birth of the ‘I-thought’ is one’s own birth, its death is the person’s death. After the ‘I- 
thought’ has arisen, the wrong identity with the body arises. Thinking yourself the body, 
you give false values to others and identify them with bodies. Just as your body has been 
born, grows and will perish, so also you think the other was born, grew up and died. Did 
you think of your son before his birth? The thought came after his birth and persists even 
after his death. Inasmuch as you are thinking of him, he is your son. Where has he gone? 
He has gone to the source from which he sprang. He is one with you. So long as you are, 
he is there too. If you cease to identify yourself with the body, but see the real Self, this 
confusion will vanish. You are eternal. The others also will similarly be found to be 
eternal. Until this truth is realised there will always be this grief due to false values 


arising from wrong knowledge and wrong identity. = 


A gentleman from the University of Benares, one with an MA and an MSc 
has come. He says that he is grief-stricken because of the deaths of his wife 
and children, that he has no peace of mind, and asks the Maharshi how he 
may obtain it. Sri Ramana directs him to ‘destroy the mind’: 

It is in the mind that birth and death, pleasure and pain, in short the world and ego exist. 

If the mind is destroyed all these are destroyed too. Note that it should be annihilated, not 

just made latent. For the mind is dormant in sleep. It does not know anything. Still, on 


waking up, you are as you were before. There is no end of grief. But if the mind be 
destroyed, the grief will have no background and will disappear along with the mind. 


But how should we destroy the mind? 


Seek the mind. On being sought, it will disappear . . . The mind is only a bundle of 
thoughts. The thoughts arise because there is the thinker. The thinker is the ego. The ego, 
if sought, will vanish automatically. The ego and the mind are the same. The ego is the 
root-thought from which all other thoughts arise. 


The devotee seeks further guidance: How is one to seek the mind? 
The Maharshi replies: 


Dive within. You are now aware that the mind rises up from within. So sink within and 
seek. 2 


Yes, the pain is genuine, but... 


A senior official from Delhi has come. He has lost his wife: they had been 
happily married for eleven to twelve years. He finds no solace in books. In 


fact, he feels like tearing them up. He says he does not want to ask 
questions either. He has come merely to be in the Maharshi’s presence, and 
gain solace by doing so. The Maharshi talks about and around the loss of 
the wife—the report of his remarks contains many clues to his viewpoint, to 
the Advaitic viewpoint in general, and deserves to be read in full, and 
carefully: 


It is said, ‘The wife is one-half of the body.’ So her death is very painful. This pain is 
however due to one’s outlook being physical; it disappears if the outlook is that of the 
Self. The Brahadaranyaka Upanishad says, ‘The wife is dear because of the love of the 
Self.’ If the wife and others are identified with the Self, how then will pain arise? 
Nevertheless such disasters shake the mind of philosophers also. We are happy in deep 
sleep. We remain then as the pure Self. The same we are just now too. In such sleep there 
was neither the wife nor others nor even ‘I’. Now they become apparent and give rise to 
pleasure or pain. Why should not the Self, which was blissful in deep sleep, continue its 
blissful nature even now? The sole obstruction to such continuity is the wrong 
identification of the Self with the body. The Bhagavad Gita says: ‘The unreal hath no 
being; the real never ceaseth to be; the truth about both hath been perceived by the seers 
of the essence of things.’ “The real is ever real, the unreal is ever unreal.’ Again: ‘He is 
not born, nor doth he die; nor, having been, ceaseth he anymore to be; unborn, perpetual, 
eternal, ancient, he is not slain when the body is slaughtered.’ Accordingly, there is 
neither birth nor death. Waking is birth and sleep is death. Was the wife with you when 
you went out to the office, or in your deep sleep? She was away from you. You were 
satisfied because of your thought that she was somewhere. Whereas now you think that 
she is not. The difference lies in the different thoughts. That is the cause of pain. The pain 
is because of the thought of the wife’s non-being. All this is the mischief of the mind. The 
fellow (i.e., the mind) creates pain for himself even when there is pleasure. But pleasure 
and pain are mental creations. Again, why mourn the dead? They are free from bondage. 
Mourning is the chain forged by the mind to bind itself to the dead. ‘What if anyone is 
dead? What if anyone is ruined? Be dead yourself—be ruined yourself.’ In that sense 
there is no pain after one’s death. What is meant by this sort of death? Annihilation of the 
ego, though the body is alive. If the ego persists, the man is afraid of death. The man 
mourns another’s death. He need not do so if he predeceases them (by waking up from 
the ego-dream, which amounts to killing the ego-sense). The experience of deep sleep 
clearly teaches that happiness consists in being without the body. The wise also confirm 
it, speaking of liberation after the body is given up. Thus the sage is awaiting the casting 
off of the body. Just as a labourer carrying a load on his head for the sake of wages bears 
the burden with no pleasure, carries it to the destination, and finally unburdens himself 
with relief and joy; so also the sage bears this body, awaiting the right and destined time 
to discard it. If now you are relieved of one half of the burden, i.e., the wife, should you 
not be thankful and be happy for it? Nevertheless you cannot be so because of your 
physical outlook . . . 

There will be no pain if the physical outlook is given up and if the person exists as the 
Self. Mourning is not the index of true love. It betrays love of the object, of its shape 
only. That is not love. True love is shown by the certainty that the object of love is in the 
Self and that it can never become non-existent. 


Still it is true, pain on such occasions can only be assuaged by association with the 
6 


wise. ~ 
In short, the pain is genuine. But a phantom of one’s own creation. It arises 
out of ignorance—out of wrong identification with the body. The culprit is 
the mind. Once we see that the body is not the person, there will be no 
cause for mourning. ‘Mourning is not the index of true love. It betrays love 
of the object, of its shape only. That is not love. True love is shown by the 
certainty that the object of love is in the Self and that it can never become 
non-existent.’ Indeed, for the jnani, giving up the body is a relief as is 
laying down the burden for the labourer. 


A heart-rending incident 


A particularly heart-rending incident takes place. Around 11 at night, a 
mother with the body of her son, her mother and two men arrive from 
Guntur in Andhra. She recounts for the Maharshi the tragedies that have 
dogged her: 
When my son was in the womb, my husband died. The son was born posthumous. He 
grew up all right for five years. Then he was attacked by infantile paralysis. When nine 


he was bedridden. Nevertheless he was bright and cheerful. For two years he was in that 
condition and now they say that he is dead. 


She has not given in to the latest blow: 


I know that he is only sleeping and will awake soon. When they said that he had 
collapsed I was shocked. I saw in a vision a sadhu who appeared to pass his hands over 
the child’s body and the child awoke refreshed. I believe that sadhu is yourself. 


And so she beseeches the Maharshi: 


Please come and touch the boy so that he may get up... 


Sri Ramana asks her, ‘What did the doctors say?’ She replies: ‘They say 
that he is dead. But what do they know? I have brought the boy all the way 
from Guntur to this place.’ ‘There is a moment of shock: you mean the 
corpse has been brought here? How?’ The mother’s reply tears one’s heart: 


They said that the corpse would be taken by paying special rates at 1/2 rupee per mile. 
We have paid Rs 150 for it, and brought it as luggage. 


Sri Ramana gives a conditional answer: ‘If your vision be correct the boy 
will wake up tomorrow.’ 

The mother persists. Please touch him, she implores. May I bring him 
here? The others present protest, and persuade her to leave. The next day, 
they hear that the child’s body has been cremated. During the discussion 
that ensues, one man says, ‘The mother’s faith was very remarkable. How 
could she have had such a hopeful vision and still be disappointed? Can it 
be a superimposition attendant on her child’s love?’ Sri Ramana’s answer 
picks the word ‘superimposition’, but it is even more meaningful for the 
words that precede it. He says, 


She and her child not being real, how can the vision alone be a superimposition? 


Not just the vision, the son as well as the mother also are mere 
superimpositions. 
A devotee persists: ‘Then how is it to be explained?’ 


Venkataramiah records: ‘No answer.’ 4 


Neither birth nor death takes place 


Walter Evans-Wentz, friend of Jung, a premier Tibetologist of his time, 
translator of The Tibetan Book of the Dead, of the Life of Milerepa and 
other works, has come to the Maharshi. If one is neither born nor dies, he 
asks, how can it be said that a person’s actions affect him in subsequent 
births? The Maharshi asks him, ‘Are you born now? Why do you think of 
other births?’ And then reiterates his position: ‘The fact is that there is 
neither birth nor death. Let him who is born think of death and palliatives 


therefore.’ 8 

One aspect to such answers 1s that, like the Buddha and Sri Ramakrishna, 
Sri Ramana was loath to enter into discussions about esoteric matters. He 
would always steer the questioner to what the latter could, and had to do 
here and now. That is why, though Evans-Wentz’s interest lies in topics like 
what happens after death, topics that are the focus of works he has been 
researching, Sri Ramana brings him down to the here and now. But there is 
also the basic position: ‘The fact is that there is neither birth nor death.’ 
Both aspects become even clearer in yet another exchange. Like Evans- 


Wentz, the devotee wants to know what happens to us after death. The 

Maharshi answers: 
Engage yourself in the living present. The future will take care of itself. Do not worry 
about the future. The state before creation and the process of creation are dealt with in the 
scriptures in order that you may know the present. Because you say you are born, 
therefore they say, yes, and add that God created you. But do you see God or anything 
else in your sleep? If God be real why does He not shine forth in your sleep also? You are 
always—now the same as you were in sleep. You are not different from that one in sleep. 
But why should there be difference in the feelings or experiences of the two states? Did 
you ask, while asleep, the question regarding your birth? Or where do I go after death? 
Why think of all these now in the wakeful state? Let what is born think of its birth and 
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the remedy, its cause and ultimate results . . . = 
But then what is born, what dies? ‘The birth of the gross body does not 
amount to one’s own birth,’ the Maharshi tells another devotee, ‘on the 


other hand, the birth of the ego is one’s own birth...” 12 

A maharani comes. She is earnest. She says that she has everything that 
one can wish for but not peace of mind. Exchanges commence on how she 
may attain this peace. The Maharshi counsels the path of surrender. She 
explains her difficulties. Sri Ramana tells her that objects, colours, the body, 
all these are just mental conceptions, and so are soul and God. All of these 
will disappear if one gets to the root of the ‘I’-thought. They will disappear 
because they are unreal. And peace will prevail. ‘That was the state before 
one’s birth,’ she says. The Maharshi responds: 


Why should one think of birth and death? Are you really born? The rising of the mind is 
called birth. After mind the body-thought arises and the body is seen; then the thought of 
birth, the state before birth, death, the state after death—all these are only of the mind. 
Whose is the birth? 


‘Am I not now born?’ the lady asks. The Maharshi: 


So long as the body is considered, birth is real. But the body is not ‘I’. The Self is not 
born nor does it die. There is nothing new. The Sages see everything in and of the Self. 


There is no diversity in it. Therefore there is neither birth nor death. i 


Another devotee asks about intellect, emotions and the rest, and whether 
they come with the birth of man and dissolve with his death. Sri Ramana: 
‘Before considering what happens after death, just consider what happens in 
your sleep. Sleep is only the interval between two waking states. Do they 


survive that interval?’ The devotee says that they do. Sri Ramana: ‘The 
same holds good for death also. They represent body-consciousness and 
nothing more... Similarly, that which is born must die. Whose is the birth? 
Were you born? If you say you were, of whose birth are you speaking? It is 
the body which was born and it is that which will die. How do birth and 
death affect the eternal Self? Think and say to whom the questions arise. 


Then you will know.’ 4 


A young English lady comes “dressed in a Muslim sari’. She is troubled 
by the wars going on and the suffering. Can self-realization put an end to 
wars? she asks. ‘You speak of the world and happenings in it. They are 
mere ideas in you. The ideas are in the mind. The mind is within you. And 
so the world is within you,’ the Maharshi says. Do you see it when you are 
in deep sleep? Did it tell you it is there? ‘The mind is withdrawn in sleep 
and the world is in the condition of a seed. It becomes manifest over again 
when you wake up. The ego springs forth, identifies itself with the body and 


sees the world. So the world is a mental creation.’ 43 She disagrees: it is 
there, even if I am asleep and do not feel its existence, others can vouch for 
the fact that it is there. If there is a stone, and I kick it, my foot hurts... 
Does the stone tell you it is there? Sri Ramana asks in turn . . . In the end, 
the Maharshi reiterates his basic position—the one that bears on our present 
concer: 

Just as the waking, dream and sleep states are phenomena, so also birth, growth and death 

are phenomena in the Self, which continues to be unbroken and unaffected. Birth and 

death are only ideas. They pertain to the body or the mind. The Self exists before the 

birth of this body and will remain after the death of this body. So it is with the series of 

bodies taken up in succession. The Self is immortal. The phenomena are changeful and 

appear mortal. The fear of death is of the body. It is not true of the Self. Such fear is due 

to ignorance. Realisation means True Knowledge of the Perfection and Immortality of the 


Self. Mortality is only an idea and cause of misery. You get rid of it by realising the 


Immortal nature of the Self... 14 


Hence, no reason to mourn 
But then may we not even mourn for the one we have loved and who has 


died? devotees ask. Should we avoid the grief by loving all alike or not 
loving at all? Sri Ramana says: 


If one dies, it results in grief for the other who lives. The way to get rid of grief is not to 
live. Kill the one who grieves. Who will remain then to suffer? The ego must die. That is 
the only way. The two alternatives amount to the same state. When all have become the 


one Self, who is there to be loved or hated? 15 


But why is there so much suffering in the world which God has created, 
why is it so full of sorrow? asks a devotee. Sri Ramana’s response 1s, if I 
may say so without causing offence, predictable: ‘God’s will!’ 
The devotee persists, as you and I might: ‘Why does God will it so?’ 
Once again, the Maharshi’s elaboration is predictable: 
It is inscrutable. No motive can be attributed to that Power—no desire, no end to achieve 
can be asserted of that one Infinite, All-wise and All-powerful Being. God is untouched 
by activities, which take place in His presence . . . There is no meaning in attributing 
responsibility and motive to the One before it becomes many. But God’s will for the 
prescribed course of events is a good solution of the free-will problem. If the mind is 
restless on account of a sense of the imperfect and unsatisfactory character of what 
befalls us or what is committed or omitted by us, then it is wise to drop the sense of 
responsibility and free will by regarding ourselves as the ordained instruments of the All- 


wise and All-powerful, to do and suffer as He pleases. He carries all burdens and gives us 
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peace. 
Notice a few things in passing. First, how even strict Advaitins immediately 
invoke God: the amorphous, ever-unchanging, formless Brahman does not 
will, He cannot be thought to be causing anything like suffering, etc. So, 
God. But no motives can be attributed to him. It isn’t that He does not have 
motives, etc. But we must not paste motives on Him. And third, there is the 
practical gain: by placing on God the responsibility for what has befallen 
us, we transfer the burden on to Him. 

How does one who is the very embodiment of kindness—look into the 
eyes of the Welling portrait—come to a position that seems so distanced 
from sorrow? By what steps of reasoning? By what stages of experience? 


Koham? 


The core of the problem is our wrongly identifying ourselves with our body, 
with our ego, our mind, he would say. We are Consciousness—with a 
capital ‘C’. Devotees often recall his famous aphorism, a sutra: 


Deham, Naham, Koham, Soham 


Deham: Body symbolizing all objective and subjective perceptions 
Naham: 1 am not 
Koham: Who am I? 
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Soham: 1 am Consciousness — 


And what is soham? What is this Consciousness? It is the Self. It 1s the 
awareness which remains after eliminating all else—‘That I am.’ It is sat 
chit ananda—existence, consciousness, bliss. It is the Universal Soul, 
Brahman. It is ‘the Reality which is of the size of the thumb’, which is 


dazzling like lightning and which shines like a flame. 18 


To the mystic, the words explain the essence for he has experienced what 
they signify. For us, the explanation is a whirl of words: words are just 
words explaining other words in terms of the original words. 

But how do we lose awareness of this basic fact, of this intrinsic identity? 

The reason we forget our real identity? We do so because a ‘spurious 
“T”’, the ego, the ‘I’-thought rises between the Self/Consciousness and us. 

But why does this wedge come to be? That is a mystery. 

Where may we look for this Consciousness, for the Self? In the ‘Heart’, 
the Maharshi teaches. For the Heart is the seat of the Self, it is ‘the centre of 
the Self’. Alternately, the Heart is the Self. It is ‘whence the notion “TI” 
springs’, ‘It is that from which thoughts arise, on which they subsist and 


where they are resolved’. /2 

The next step is crucial, lest we misunderstand. 

What is this ‘Heart’? 

It is certainly not the ‘muscular cavity with four chambers’ the function 
of which is to propel blood around our body—hence the capital ‘H’ to 
distinguish it from the physiological heart. The Vedas say: ‘The Heart is 
like a lotus turned down, or a plantain bud’... . ‘There is a bright spot atom- 
like, like the end of a grain of paddy . . .” ‘That spot is like a flame and in its 
centre, transcendental Brahman is seated’. . . ‘The tiny hole in the Heart 
remains always closed, but it is opened by vichara with the result that “T”’ 
consciousness shines forth’. . . ‘The whole cosmos is contained in one 


pinhole in the Heart.’ 20 


As it is not the physiological heart that we know is located on the left 
side of the chest, where is this Heart located? 


Between the two paps, below the chest, above the stomach, there are six organs of 
various colours. Of these, one, looking like a lily bud, is the Heart, at two digits’ distance 
to the right of the centre. 

Its mouth is closed. Within its cavity is seated a heavy darkness, filled with all desires; 
all the great nerves are centred there; the home it is of breath, mind, light of knowledge. 
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‘On what basis ...?’ 


As this was an uncommon notion, Sri Ramana was often asked for the basis 
on which he maintained that there is this ‘Heart’ and that it is located on the 
right side of the chest. 

Often, he gave what might be called a colloquial answer. In pointing to 


ourselves, most of us point to the right side of the chest, he would say. 22 


That sort of an answer was just, as I just mentioned, a colloquial answer. 
After all, do left-handed persons also point to the right side of their chest? 
What about persons who have no limb? What about our Adit who cannot 
use his right hand, and who would probably not understand the question? 
What about those afflicted by dementia or Alzheimer’s? After all, the 
Universal Self is in them as much as in anyone else. What about the 
Chinese who, Terzani told us, point to their nose when they are asked about 


themselves? 22 But Sri Ramana’s basic answer was that, while texts could 
be cited, he needed no authority for holding that the Heart is on the right 
side of the chest as this conclusion was based on his own experience. He 
often pointed to the incident at the Tortoise Rock where he had fallen 
unconscious. As I have dealt elsewhere with factors that might have caused 


this ‘near-death experience’, 24 for our present concern, the Maharshi’s 
reasoning for holding that the Heart is located on the right side of the chest 
is all we need: 


I had been saying all along that the Heart centre was on the right, notwithstanding the 
refutation by some learned men that physiology taught them otherwise. I speak from 
experience. I knew it even in my home during my trances. Again during the incident 
related in the book Se/f-Realisation | had a very clear vision and experience. All of a 
sudden a light came from one side erasing the world vision in its course until it spread all 
round when the vision of the world was completely cut out. I felt the muscular organ on 
the left had stopped work, I could understand that the body was like a corpse, that the 
circulation of blood had stopped and the body became blue and motionless. Vasudeva 
Sastri embraced the body, wept over my death, but I could not speak. All the time I was 


feeling that the Heart centre on the right was working as well as ever. This state 
continued 15 or 20 minutes. Then suddenly something shot out from the right to the left 
resembling a rocket bursting in air. The blood circulation was resumed and normal 
condition restored. I then asked Vasudeva Sastri to move along with me and we reached 
our residence. The Upanishads say that 101 nadis terminate in the Heart and 72,000 
originate from them and traverse the body. The Heart is thus the centre of the body. It can 
be a centre because we have been accustomed to think that we remain in the body. In fact 


the body and all else are in that centre only. 25 


Two significant episodes 


And he acted on this premise. Look at this important account of what 
happened when his own mother was dying, and one of his closest devotees 
who looked after his needs. A devotee asks, ‘What is the state just before 
death?’ The Maharshi explains, and this explanation has a bearing beyond 
the location of the ‘Heart’: 


When a person gasps for breath it indicates that the person is unconscious of this body; 
another body has been held and the person swings to and fro. While gasping there is a 
more violent gasp at intervals and that indicates the oscillation between the two bodies 
due to the present attachment not having been completely snapped. I noticed it in the case 
of my mother and of Palaniswami. 


The devotee proceeds to ask, ‘Does the new body involved in that state 
represent the next reincarnation of the person?’ 
The Maharshi’s response: 


Yes. While gasping the person is in something like a dream, not aware of the present 
environment. 


Munagala Venkataramiah, to whom we owe the invaluable record of Talks 
with Sri Ramana Maharshi, adds: 


It must be remembered that Sri Bhagavan had been with His mother from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
until she passed away. He was all along holding her head with one hand, the other hand 
placed on her bosom. What does it signify? He Himself said later that there was a 
struggle between Himself and His mother until her spirit reached the Heart. Evidently the 
soul passes through a series of subtle experiences, and Sri Bhagavan’s touch generates a 
current which turns the soul back from its wandering into the Heart. The samskaras, 
however, persist and a struggle is kept up between the spiritual force set up by His touch 
and the innate samskaras, until the latter are entirely destroyed and the soul is led into the 
Heart to rest in eternal Peace, which is the same as Liberation. Its entry into the Heart is 
signified by a peculiar sensation perceptible to the Mahatma—similar to the tinkling of a 
bell. When Maharshi attended on Palaniswami on his death-bed, He took away His hand 


after the above signal. But Palaniswami’s eyes opened immediately, signifying that the 

spirit had escaped through them, thereby indicating a higher rebirth, but not Liberation. 

Having once noticed it with Palaniswami, Maharshi continued touching His mother for a 

few minutes longer—even after the signal of the soul passing into the Heart—and thus 

ensured her Liberation. This was confirmed by the look of perfect peace and composure 
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on her features. <— 
Hence, there is oscillation between two bodies. There is rebirth. There is the 
Heart—the seat of the Self, alternately the Self. And it is located on the 
right side of the chest ‘at two digits’ distance to the right of the centre’. 


But really? 


While he often stated, clearly and emphatically, that the Heart is on the right 
side of the chest, and while in cases of such enormous significance to 
himself—the final moments of his own mother and one of his closest 
disciples—Sri Ramana acted on that premise, he also pointed out that a 
location had been suggested only to help practitioners. The Heart is the 
centre of the Self, it is the Self he would say on other occasions, and that is 
all that one should ultimately bear in mind. And as it is the Self, and as the 
Self pervades the universe, there is no question of that Heart being on the 
right or left side of the chest, of it being inside or outside the body. 

Consider the following exchange. The devotee asks, ‘The Heart is said to 
be on the right, on the left or in the centre. With such differences of opinion 
how are we to meditate on hridaya?’ 

The Maharshi explains: 


You are and it is a fact. Dhyana is by you, of you, and in you. It must go on where you 
are. It cannot be outside you. So you are the centre of dhyana and that is the Heart. 

A location is however given to it with reference to the body. You know that you are. 
Where are you? You are in the body and not out of it. Yet not the whole body. Though 
you pervade the whole body still you admit of a centre wherefrom all your thoughts start 
and wherein they subside. Even when the limbs are amputated you are there but with 
defective senses. So a centre must be admitted. That is called the Heart. The Heart is not 
merely the centre but the Self. Heart is only another name for the Self. 

Doubts arise only when you identify it with something tangible and physical. The 
scriptures no doubt describe it as the source of 101 nadis, etc. In Yoga Vasishta, Chudala 
says that kundalini is composed of 101 nadis, thus identifying one with the other. 

Heart is no conception, no object for meditation. But it is the seat of meditation; the 
Self remains all alone. You see the body in the Heart, the world in it. There is nothing 


separate from it. So all kinds of effort are located there only. 27 


A devotee has asked about books on yoga which state that the jiva is in the 
Heart. The Maharshi says that different averments are made in different 
texts. And then he remarks: 


The Heart is used in the Vedas and the scriptures to denote the place whence the notion 

‘T’ springs. Does it spring only from the fleshy ball? It springs within us somewhere right 

in the middle of our being. The ‘I’ has no location. Everything is the Self. There is 

nothing but that. So the Heart must be said to be the entire body of ourselves and of the 

entire universe, conceived as ‘I’. But to help the practiser (abhyasi) we have to indicate a 

definite part of the Universe, or of the Body. So this Heart is pointed out as the seat of the 
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Se/f. But in truth we are everywhere, we are all that is, and there is nothing else. <> 
And yet again: 


The Kundalini of jnana marga is said to be the Heart, which is also described in various 
ways as a network of nadis, of the shape of a serpent, of a lotus bud, etc. 


The devotee follows up with the question that has already come up many a 
time: ‘Is this Heart the same as the physiological heart?’ The Maharshi 
reaffirms: “No, Sri Ramana Gita defines it as the origin of the “I-thought”.’ 
The devotee persists: ‘But I read that it is on the right of the chest.’ 
Now comes the answer that bears on our current concern. The Maharshi 
Says: 


It is all meant to help the bhavana (imagery). There are books dealing with six centres 
(shadchakra) and many other /akshyas (centres), internal and external. The description of 
the Heart is one among so many lakshyas. But it is not necessary. It is only the source of 


the ‘I-thought’. That is the ultimate truth. 29 


A devotee asks, ‘How is all-immanent God said to reside in daharakasa 
(Ether of the Heart)?’ The Maharshi’s response sets out the reason why a 
location is suggested—for God, for the Heart: 


Do we not reside in one place? Do you not say that you are in your body? Similarly, God 
is said to reside in Hritpundarika (the heart-lotus). The heart-lotus is not a place. Some 
name is mentioned as the place of God because we think we are in the body. This kind of 
instruction is meant for those who can appreciate only relative knowledge. Being 
immanent everywhere there is no particular place for God. Because we think we are in 
the body we also believe that we are born. However we do not think of the body, of God, 
or of method of realisation in our deep slumber. Yet in our waking state we hold on to the 
body and think we are in it. The Supreme Being is that from which the body is born, in 
which it lives and into which it resolves. We however think that we reside within the body. 


Hence such instruction is given. The instruction means: ‘Look within.’ 30 


Devotees have again raised questions about the identity of the Heart, its 
location as described variously in different texts. Sri Ramana recounts the 
differing statements, and then says: 


The Heart of the Upanishads is construed as Hridayam, meaning: This (is) the centre. 
That is, it is where the mind rises and subsides. That is the seat of Realisation. When I 
say that it is the Self, the people imagine that it is within the body. When I ask where the 
Self remains in one’s sleep they seem to think that it is within the body, but unaware of 
the body and its surroundings like a man confined in a dark room. Jo such people it is 


necessary to say that the seat of Realisation is somewhere within the body. . . 31 


Indeed, very early on, in his very first work, Se/f-Inquiry, Sri Ramana had 
stated that all such descriptions—of the six chakras and all—are for 
beginners. They are just ‘products of imagination’. In that work—written 
around 1901—the devotee asks, “Even though the Heart and the 
Brahmarandhra alone are the loci fit for meditation, could one meditate, if 
necessary, on the six mystic centres (adharas)?’ The Maharshi explains: 


The six mystic centres, etc., which are said to be loci of meditation, are but products of 
imagination. All these are meant for beginners in yoga. With reference to meditation on 
the six centres, the Sivayogins say, ‘God, who is of the nature of the non-dual, plenary, 
Consciousness-Self, manifests, sustains and resolves us all. /t is a great sin to spoil that 
Reality by superimposing on it various names and forms such as Ganapati, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Rudra, Maheswara and Sadasiva’, and the Vedantins declare, ‘All those are but 
imaginations of the mind.’ Therefore, if one knows one’s Self which is of the nature of 


consciousness that knows everything, one knows everything... 32 


Conclusion 


The devotee asks: “There are said to be six organs of different colours in the 
chest, of which the Heart is said to be two finger-breadths to the right of the 
middle line. But the Heart is also formless. Should we then imagine it to 
have a shape and meditate on it?’ The Maharshi’s response 1s clear as can 
be: 


No. Only the quest ‘Who am I?’ is necessary. What remains all through deep sleep and 
waking is the same. But in waking there is unhappiness and the effort to remove it. Asked 
who wakes up from sleep you say ‘I’. Now you are told to hold fast to this ‘I’. If it is 
done the eternal Being will reveal Itself. Investigation of ‘I’ is the point and not 
meditation on the Heart-centre. There is nothing like within or without. Both mean either 
the same thing or nothing. Of course there is also the practice of meditation on the Heart- 
centre. It is only a practice and not investigation. Only the one who meditates on the 


Heart can remain aware when the mind ceases to be active and remains still; whereas 
those who meditate on other centres cannot be so aware but infer that the mind was still 
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only after it becomes again active. = 
To another devotee who is asking about the objects for meditation, their 
location and so on, the Maharshi says: 


To imagine Muladhara at the bottom, the Heart at the centre, or the head at the top or over 
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all these, is all wrong. In one word, to think is not your real nature. 
Samuel Cohen, whose diary entries about the Maharshi’s final days we have 
encountered earlier, is as puzzled about the Heart, its location, its shape, and 
whether we should meditate on it or on any particular shape of it. He asks, 
‘On what should we meditate?’ The Maharshi is firm: 


Who is the meditator? Ask the question first. Remain as the meditator. There is no need 
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to meditate. = 
Hence, while this vexed question about the location of the Heart has been of 
great significance among devotees of Sri Ramana, the conclusion is clear: 
Leave alone the idea of right and left. They pertain to the body. The Heart is the Self. 
Realise it and then you will see for yourself. 36 


Pointers 


Eager devotees would often ask Sri Ramana questions relating to 
meditation—about different methods, about practices that were useful, 
about their chances of making progress while remaining in their 
households. The Maharshi was always his kind and generous self—giving 


counsel in accordance with the stage and temperament of the questioner. 22 


He taught: 


¢ All methods are the same, they are intended to lead one to the same goal; 
they are prescribed in accordance with the stage that the aspirant has 
reached. 

¢ A single passage will give a glimpse of the catholicity of Sri Ramana’s 
teaching, indeed of our tradition, and will by itself convey several 
pointers: 


An examination of the ephemeral nature of external phenomena leads to vairagya. Hence 
enquiry (vichara) is the first and foremost step to be taken. When vichara continues 
automatically, it results in a contempt for wealth, fame, ease, pleasure, etc. The ‘TP’ 
thought becomes clearer for inspection. The source of ‘I’ is the Heart—the final goal. If, 
however, the aspirant is not temperamentally suited to Vichara Marga (to the 
introspective analytical method), he must develop bhakti to an ideal—may be God, Guru, 
humanity in general, ethical laws, or even the idea of beauty. When one of these takes 
possession of the individual, other attachments grow weaker, i.e., dispassion (vairagya) 
develops. Attachment for the ideal simultaneously grows and finally holds the field. Thus 
ekagrata (concentration) grows simultaneously and imperceptibly—with or without 
visions and direct aids. In the absence of enquiry and devotion, the natural sedative 
pranayama (breath regulation) may be tried. This is known as Yoga Marga. If life is 
imperilled the whole interest centres round the one point, the saving of life. If the breath 
is held the mind cannot afford to (and does not) jump at its pets—external objects. Thus 
there is rest for the mind so long as the breath is held. All attention being turned on breath 
or its regulation, other interests are lost. Again, passions are attended with irregular 
breathing, whereas calm and happiness are attended with slow and regular breathing. 
Paroxysm of joy is in fact as painful as one of pain, and both are accompanied by ruffled 
breaths. Real peace is happiness. Pleasures do not form happiness. The mind improves by 
practice and becomes finer just as the razor’s edge is sharpened by stropping. The mind is 
then better able to tackle internal or external problems. If an aspirant be unsuited 
temperamentally for the first two methods and circumstantially (on account of age) for 
the third method, he must try the Karma Marga (doing good deeds, for example, social 
service). His nobler instincts become more evident and he derives impersonal pleasure. 
His smaller self is less assertive and has a chance of expanding its good side. The man 
becomes duly equipped for one of the three aforesaid paths. His intuition may also 


develop directly by this single method. 38 


¢ A word more on controlling one’s breath. Replace fast, irregular 
breathing by slow, regular breathing. Passions—joy, pain—will be 
replaced by calm—peace, happiness. ‘If respiration or other vital 
activity is forcibly repressed, thought also is repressed. If thought is 
forcibly slowed down and pinned to a point, the vital activity of 
respiration is slowed down, made even and confined to the lowest 
level compatible with life. In both cases the distracting variety of 


thought is temporarily at an end.’ 22 
¢ Turn the mind inwards, away from external contacts and distractions. 
Make this inwardness your habit. ‘Make the mind gradually still 


(Sanaissanaih uparamet) says the Bhagavad Gita.’ #2 This is 
achieved through ‘steady determination’. 

¢ Be mindful of whatever you do, including what passes through your 
mind. Be mindful even during sleep: this is known as ‘sleepless 


sleep’. ‘Is no particular time necessary for meditation?’ a devotee 
wants to know. The Maharshi: ‘Meditation depends on strength of 
mind. It must be unceasing, even when one is engaged in work. 


Particular time is meant for novices.’ +4 For mindfulness during 
work, the Maharshi adds another requirement that bears on the 
central point to which we will come in a moment: throughout we 
must be awakening ourselves to the fact, ‘I am not the doer.’ 

But be only a witness of whatever happens, whatever arises or passes 
—whether these are thoughts or experiences. Do not go searching 
for their antecedents. Do not worry or speculate about their 
consequences. Just witness their arrival and departure. Do not be 
distracted by visions, sounds and the like that may arise during 
meditation. 

‘Better than hymns of praise/Is repetition of the Name; Better low- 
voiced than loud/But best of all /Is meditation in the mind.’ 

‘Better than spells of meditation/Is one continuous current/Steady as 


a stream/Or downward flow of oil.’ 

Moderation in speech, sleep and food; of all restrictive rules, eating 
satvic food in moderate quantities is the most helpful. 

‘Practice 1s power. If thoughts are reduced to a single thought, the 
mind is said to have grown strong. When practice remains unshaken 


it becomes sahaja (natural).’ #8 
¢ Practice is what is needed, not poring over books. 


All the texts say that in order to gain release one should render the mind 
quiescent; therefore, their conclusive teaching is that the mind should be 
rendered quiescent; once this has been understood, there is no need for 
endless reading. In order to quieten the mind one has only to inquire within 
oneself what one’s Self 1s; how could this search be done in books? One 
should know one’s Self with one’s own eye of wisdom. The Self is within 
the five sheaths; but books are outside them. Since the Self has to be 
inquired into by discarding the five sheaths, it is futile to search for it in 
books. There will come a time when one will have to forget all that one has 


learned. “4 


Another devotee asks, ‘Is the study of science, psychology, physiology, 
philosophy, etc., helpful for: (1) this art of yoga-liberation; (2) the intuitive 
grasp of the unity of the Real?’ The Maharshi’s response is along the same 
lines: 

Very little. Some knowledge is needed for yoga and it may be found in books. But 
practical application is the thing needed, and personal example, personal touch and 
personal instructions are the most helpful aids. As for the other, a person may laboriously 
convince himself of the truth to be intuited, i.e., its function and nature, but the actual 
intuition is akin to feeling and requires practice and personal contact. Mere book learning 


is not of any great use. After realisation all intellectual loads are useless burdens and are 
thrown overboard as jetsam. Jettisoning the ego is necessary and natural. as 
¢ ‘Must I take sannyasa for spiritual progress?’ a devotee asks. Sri Ramana 
answers: 
Sannyasa is only the renunciation of the ‘I-thought’, and not the rejection of the external 
objects. He who has renounced (the ‘I-thought’) thus, remains the same whether he is 
alone or in the midst of the extensive samsara (empirical world). Just as when the mind is 
concentrated on some object, it does not observe other things even though they may be 
proximate, so also, although the sage may perform any number of empirical acts, in 


reality he performs nothing, because he makes the mind rest in the Self without letting the 
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‘I-thought’ arise. 
As the Self is all-pervasive it has no particular place for solitude. The state 


of being free from mental concepts is called ‘dwelling in solitude’. #7 


Again: the devotee asks, ‘Is it necessary to take to sannyasa for Self- 
Realisation?’ The Maharshi explains: 


Sannyasa is to renounce one’s individuality. This is not the same as tonsure and ochre 

robes. A man may be a grihi; yet, if he does not think he is a grihi, he is a sanyasi. On the 

contrary a man may wear ochre robes and wander about: yet if he thinks he is a sanyasi 
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he is not that. To think of sannyasa defeats its own purpose. *° 
‘An aristocratic lady looking very intelligent, though pensive’ engages the 
Maharshi in extensive exchanges. She has everything she wants, she tells 
him, but not peace of mind. At one stage, she asks, ‘Can I engage in 
spiritual practice, even remaining in samsara?’ The Maharshi tells her, “Yes, 
certainly. One ought to do so.’ But, she says, ‘Is not samsara a hindrance? 
Do not all the holy books advocate renunciation?’ The Maharshi explains: 


Samsara is only in your mind. The world does not speak out, saying ‘I am the world’. 
Otherwise, it must be ever there—not excluding your sleep. Since it is not in sleep it is 
impermanent. Being impermanent it has no stamina. Having no stamina it is easily 
subdued by the Self. The Self alone is permanent. Renunciation is non-identification of 
the Self with the non-self. On the disappearance of ignorance the non-self ceases to exist. 
That is true renunciation. 


The devotee persists, ‘Why did you then leave your home in your youth?’ 
‘That is my prarabdha. One’s course of conduct in this life is determined 
by one’s prarabdha. My prarabdha is this way. Your prarabdha 1s that 
way.’ She does not give up: ‘Should I not also renounce?’ The Maharshi: ‘If 


that had been your prarabdha, the question would not have arisen.’ 


But the Maharshi makes an important distinction in Upadesa Manjari: 
prarabdha does not come in the way of the inner search. ‘If everything 
happens according to karma (prarabdha, the result of one’s acts in the past) 
how is one to overcome the obstacles to meditation (dhyana)?’ a devotee 
asks. The Maharshi says, ‘Prarabdha concerns only the out-turned, not the 
in-turned mind. One who seeks his real Self will not be afraid of any 
obstacle.’ 22 


* How long must one continue with the practice? 


Till success is achieved and until yoga-liberation becomes permanent. Success begets 
success. If one distraction is conquered the next is conquered and so on, until all are 
finally conquered. The process is like reducing an enemy’s fort by slaying its manpower 
—one by one, as each issues out. You give up this and that of ‘my’ possessions. If you 
give up ‘I’ and ‘Mine’ instead, all are given up at a stroke. The very seed of possession is 
lost. Thus the evil is nipped in the bud or crushed in the germ itself. Dispassion 
(vairagya) must be very strong to do this. Eagerness to do it must be equal to that of a 


man kept under water trying to rise up to the surface for his life. Sl 


The distinctive method 


But these are all means, means that we are apt to find in the teachings of 
other masters also. 

The Maharshi felt that other methods would yield only incomplete 
results, or results that would turn out to be temporary: the mind will be 
under control as long as we control our breath, for instance, it will wander 


off as soon as we stop controlling our breath. >4 Even entering samadhi will 
yield only transient results: 

... If one concentrates on the Sahasrara there is no doubt that the ecstasy of samadhi 
ensues. The vasanas, that is the latencies, are not however destroyed. The yogi is 
therefore bound to wake up from the samadhi, because release from bondage has not yet 
been accomplished. He must still try to eradicate the vasanas in order that the latencies 
yet inherent in him may not disturb the peace of his samadhi . . . Therefore the seeker’s 
aim must be to drain away the vasanas from the heart and let no reflection obstruct the 
Light of Eternal Consciousness. This is achieved by the search for the origin of the ego 
and by diving into the heart. This is the direct method for Self-Realisation. One who 
adopts it need not worry about nadis, the brain, the Sushumna, the Paranadi, the 
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Kundalini, pranayama or the six centres. = 
He also felt that these other methods took one on a journey that was not 
necessary: as in the end, thoughts, mind, sense impressions, ego have all to 
be discarded, why not discard them from the very outset? For both these 
reasons, and even more so because of his own experience, he prescribed the 
‘Direct Method’. 

Other methods work while retaining the ego, the very entity that has to be 
snuffed out, he would say. They work through the mind, which actually is 
the real enemy, the entity that has to be transcended. 

To seek to quieten the mind through the mind 1s like having a thief dress 
up like a policeman and go through the motions of catching the thief, Sn 
Ramana would say. He will just go through the motions, he just won’t catch 
the thief who is himself. Moreover, the mind cannot be controlled because it 
just is not there: 

Will a thief betray himself? Will the mind find itself? The mind cannot seek the mind. 
You have ignored what is real and are holding on to the mind which is unreal and also 
trying to find what it is. Was there mind in your sleep? It was not. It is now here. It is 
therefore impermanent. Can the mind be found by you? The mind is not you. You think 
you are the mind and therefore ask me how it is checked. If it is there it can be checked. 


But it is not. Understand this truth by search. Search for unreality is fruitless. Therefore 
seek the reality, 1.e., the Self. That is the way to rule over the mind. There is only one 


thing Real. 34 


There are several steps in the thesis, and it is vital that we understand each 
of them. Together they constitute a major difference from the teachings of, 
say, the Buddha. Here is a representative elucidation: 


A child sees his own shadow and tries to hold the head of the shadow. As he bends and 
puts out his arm the head moves further. The child struggles more and more. The mother, 
seeing the struggle, pities the young one. So she takes hold of the young hand and keeps 
it on his own head, and tells the child to observe the head of the shadow caught in the 
hand. Similarly with the ignorant practiser to study the universe. The universe is only an 
object created by the mind and has its being in the mind. It cannot be measured as an 
exterior entity. One must reach the Self in order to reach the universe. Again people often 
ask how the mind is controlled. I say to them, ‘Show me the mind and then you will 
know what to do.’ The fact is that the mind is only a bundle of thoughts. How can you 
extinguish it by the thought of doing so or by a desire? Your thoughts and desires are part 
and parcel of the mind. The mind is simply fattened by new thoughts rising up. Therefore 
it is foolish to attempt to kill the mind by means of the mind. The only way of doing it is 
to find its source and hold on to it. The mind will then fade away of its own accord. Yoga 
teaches chitta vritti nirodha (control of the activities of the mind). But I say Atma vichara 
(Self-investigation). This is the practical way. Chitta vritti nirodha is brought about in 
sleep, swoon or by starvation. As soon as the cause is withdrawn there is recrudescence 
of thoughts. Of what use is it then? In the state of stupor there is peace and no misery. But 
misery recurs when the stupor is removed. So nirodha (control) is useless and cannot be 
of lasting benefit. How then can the benefit be made lasting? It is by finding the cause of 
misery. Misery is due to objects. If they are not there, there will be no contingent 
thoughts and so misery is wiped off. ‘How will objects cease to be?’ is the next question. 
The shrutis and the sages say that the objects are only mental creations. They have no 
substantive being. Investigate the matter and ascertain the truth of the statement. The 
result will be the conclusion that the objective world is in the subjective consciousness. 
The Self is thus the only Reality which permeates and also envelops the world. Since 
there is no duality, no thoughts will arise to disturb your peace. This is Realisation of the 


Self. The Self is eternal and so also its Realisation. 23. 


So, how should one proceed? The Maharshi’s oft-repeated instruction: 


See wherefrom the thought arises. It is the mind. See for whom the mind or intellect 
functions. For the ego. Merge the intellect in the ego and seek the source of the ego. The 
ego disappears. ‘I know’ and ‘I do not know’ imply a subject and an object. They are due 
to duality. The Self is pure and absolute, One and alone. There are no two selves so that 
one may know the other. What is duality then? It cannot be the Self which is One and 
alone. It must be non-Self. Duality is the characteristic of the ego. When thoughts arise 
duality is present; know it to be the ego, and seek its source. The degree of the absence of 
thoughts is the measure of your progress towards Self-Realisation. But Self-Realisation 
itself does not admit of progress; it is ever the same. The Self remains always in 
realisation. The obstacles are thoughts. Progress is measured by the degree of removal of 
the obstacles to understanding that the Self is always realised. So thoughts must be 
checked by seeking to whom they arise. So you go to their Source, where they do not 


arise. 356 


The devotee is not fully satisfied, and the Maharshi’s elaboration of the 
answer gives another reason for approaching the task directly—the practical 


reason. The devotee says, ‘Doubts are always arising. Hence my question.’ 
The Maharshi’s response: 
A doubt arises and is cleared; another arises and that is cleared, making way for another, 


and so it goes on. So there is no possibility of clearing away all doubts. See to whom the 
doubts arise. Go to their source and abide in it. Then they cease to arise. That is how 


doubts are to be cleared. ST 


Accordingly, when devotees said, ‘I still do not understand,’ he would 
counsel, ‘Who does not understand? Who is ignorant? Find that out and the 
ignorance will disappear.’ If they expressed some doubt about something 
they had read in some text, he would say, ‘Who is having that doubt?’ If 
they went expressing sorrow at the death of a child or a spouse, he would 
ask them to find out, ‘Who is feeling that sorrow?’ If they said that they 
were very worried that war would soon break out, as it did, he would ask 
them to find out, ‘Who is worried?’ And you said, ‘AII this is so difficult.’ 
The Maharshi would likely say, ‘The idea of difficulty is itself wrong. It 
will not help you to gain what you want. Again I ask: “Who finds it 
difficult?” Find that out, and there will be no need for further questions.’ 
Often when a devotee asked a question—perhaps one that the Maharshi felt 
had sprung from mere cogitation or book-learning—he would tell the 
visitor that instead of trying to find the answer to that specific question, he 
should try to find out ‘Who is asking the question?’ Once you have found 
out who 1s having the doubt/who is feeling the sorrow/who is worried/who 
is asking the question, he would say, all your doubts, all your sorrows, all 
your worries will evaporate. That quest will lead you to the ‘Self’, and you 


will realize that the ‘Self’ is unmoved by doubt, by sorrow, by worries. 28 


Hence 


Hence, from the very first written document setting out his teaching to, as 
we have seen, the very last days of his life, the Maharshi asked all to keep 
seeking the source of whatever thought occurred to them, of whatever they 
felt. 

Dive deep within to the source of the ‘’—‘like one who, to find a thing 
that has fallen into water, dives deep down’, ‘like a stone going down in 
water’. And stay there. 
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Every time the mind wanders off, bring it back to this singular search. 
Eventually, the Self will shine forth of its own accord. 


Sri Ramana ’s teaching 


In a word, 


¢ The body will certainly perish 

¢ But that is not anything to mourn 

¢ As that is not the ‘real’ person 

¢ The ‘real’ “‘person’—if we insist on still calling it a ‘person’—1s the Self 

¢ This Self was never born, it never dies 

¢ It resides in, alternately it is the ‘Heart’ 

¢ Not really: as ‘residing in the Heart’, as ‘being the Heart’ would limit it 

¢ Actually it is the Universal Self 

¢ That Universal Self is everywhere, always 

¢ To realize this, we must ask ‘Who am I?’ 

¢ And go on asking ‘Who am I?’ till we get to the source of the ‘I’-thought 

¢ If another thought floats in, we must persist and search, ‘To whom does 
this thought occur?’ 

* To help us in this search, a ‘Heart’ is indicated 

¢ And a location for it 1s indicated: a cavity on the right side of the chest 

¢ This cavity is as if a pinhole 

¢ But both the ‘Heart’ and the cavity are spoken of merely to help us keep 
our awareness locked on to the search for the source of the ‘I’-thought 

¢ Eventually, this source, the Self will shine forth on its own 

¢ That experience will be so overwhelming that we will not need to turn to 
anyone or any scripture to validate it 

¢ It will take us into, it will itself be ineffable peace 

¢ Clearly, if we attain that experience, if we learn how to abide in that 
experience even as our body dies, we will not be troubled by that episode. 
Both our body and our mind will dissolve in peace 

¢ In fact, our mind would have dissolved already—at the time of and into 
that experience, its dissolution being a condition precedent of that 
experience 


A provisional bridge over the chasm 


Could it be that Sri Ramana’s question—‘ Who am I?’—1is a koan? As is 
well known, in Zen, the koan is not to be ‘solved’ in that we get to a 
‘correct’ answer, in that we actually get to hear or otherwise discern the 
sound that one hand makes while clapping. Instead, by reflecting on what 
that sound must be one realizes that some things just cannot be known in 
the conventional way—that is through the senses, through reason, through 
the intellect. Recall Sri Ramana saying repeatedly that the thought is the 
enemy, that the mind is the enemy. The implication 1s clear as can be: as 
they are the enemy, the obstacle, they have to be transcended. And here is a 
way to transcend them—the quest to find out who ‘I’ am. 

May we provisionally take Sri Ramana’s ‘Who am I?’ to be a Zen koan? 
Not that in the end we, or at least most of us will ‘see’, ‘hear’ or 
‘understand’ who we are, what the ‘Self’ is. But that by incessantly asking 
that question and drowning in it, we will perceive other truths, and realize 
that the ‘Self’ we have been asked to search out is beyond understanding. 
Along the way, with the help of the question we would have driven out all 
thoughts, we would have thereby ‘seen’ the mind blanked out, we would 
have discerned the faculty of ‘seeing’, we would have ‘seen’ that there must 
be some entity that is doing the ‘seeing’, some entity that is noticing that a 
thought has come into that vacant space, some agency that then directs the 
awareness to return to that emptiness. And eventually we will realize that 
all these become one, that in fact they are one. 

Such questions have helped me meld the Buddha’s instructions in the 
Satipatthana Sutta, for instance, and those of Sri Ramana. Focusing on the 
in-breath and out-breath, on the body-in-the-body, the sensation-in-the 
sensation, the emotion-in-the-emotion, the mind-in-the-mind too serve the 
same purpose: it drives out all other thoughts, it tethers our awareness. 

But what about the fundamental difference? In the experience of Sri 
Ramana and other Advaitins there is an eternal, unborn, undying, 
unchanging ‘Self’, and that alone is. On the other hand, in the experience of 
the Buddha, there is no thing-in-itself, nothing exists on its own, everything 
is dependent on other things. And everything is impermanent, an ever- 


changing display of Northern Lights. True, this difference is fundamental. 
And it cannot be bridged. 

But for our limited purpose, does it matter? Assume that there 1s an 
unchanging, undying ‘Self’, and that that is what I really am. The task then 
is to either realize that through experience or to internalize that on faith, on 
the say-so of the great seers. In either event, death, as they say, is just the 
changing of clothes, just the shedding of one worn-out body for a new one. 
On the other hand, assume that ‘nothing escapes the wreckage of 
impermanence’. The task then is to experience this fact oneself by the kinds 
of contemplations to which we will soon turn, or internalize it on the say-so 
of great seers. In either event, I would have reconciled myself to the fact of 
impermanence, hence to the inevitability of death. 

Few of us can settle the dispute. Can we instead focus on the practical 
lessons that these accounts yield for us? 


The lessons for us 


¢ Unless we die a sudden death of an accident, an assassination, etc., as we 
lie dying, we will pass through a tumultuous transition 

¢ By definition, we will be progressively less and less able to control our 
body 

¢ The only entity over which we may still retain control is our mind 

¢ But for us to retain this control in the face of the gales that will buffet us 
at that time, we should have been practising how to keep it in control 
over years and years. The condition of our mind at death is to a large 
extent a product of what we have done and the experiences that we have 
had during our life—including in this all the deeds we have done, the 
thoughts that have been racing through our minds, the emotions that have 
swept us. And so, the period in which to begin to prepare for the moment 
of death, and thereby for whatever is to follow, 1s the period when we are 
still healthy, when we are still able to persevere in spiritual work. 

¢ Moments of transition are the most fruitful for this purpose because they 
catapult us out of the bounds in which we usually remain. And so, these 
should be the focus of intense attention and work. 


¢ Just as there are difficulties along the way, there is help. Both, the 
Peaceful as well as the Wrathful Deities, to go back to the Bardo Thodol, 
help us—exactly like successes and failures in life, exactly like 
springboards and obstacles. They have the power to rid us of delusions 


and kleshas 2 that tie us to the cycle of births and deaths and the 
suffering that characterizes them, they have the power to lift us to better 
births. Moreover, they also want to help us. 

¢ But the deities are emanations of our own minds. They reside in and 
spring from different parts of our body and brain, from our accumulated 
experiences. So, we have the power to attain those goals. 

* To attain their help and to deal with the deities—the events, emotions, 
feelings, thoughts, attachments and aversions—that we will encounter in 
the after-death journey, we must devote ourselves to the practices 
forthwith 

¢ And that does not mean just reading about them: we must ‘experientially 
cultivate’ them 

* But as death may come any moment, the time to begin is here and now 

¢ And the thing to do after beginning here and now is to persevere through 
each and every moment of our lives 


Whatever 
is 
will be 
was 


—Bhikkhu Nanamoli = 


th 
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A delicious tale, and a cautionary one 


I remember everything about my parents—how close they were to each 
other so much so that for us, their children, they melded into one another; 
their love and concern for us; how much they gave up so that we may 
receive good education; the great affection and respect in which they were 
held by ever so many. I remember every detail—right up to the events that 
preceded their deaths, our taking their bodies to the Lodhi Road Cremation 
Ground, as well the events that followed: driving to Haridwar to immerse 
their ashes, the memorial meeting, and everything else. But I do not 
remember their cremations at all—even though, being older than my sister 
and brother, I would have lit the pyre in both instances. 

And yet there are other cremations that I remember in vivid detail. 

‘Sir, main Hari, Indian Express se bol rahaa hoon. Shekhar’s mother has 
just passed away. The cremation 1s at [the place], at [the time].’ Then the 
chief editor of the Indian Express, Shekhar Gupta has been one of my close 
friends for years. By the time Hari from his office called, there was scarcely 
much time for the cremation to take place. I dropped everything and rushed 
to the ground. Relatives and friends of Shekhar were standing all around the 
body. Most of the logs had already been placed over the body, forming the 
usual triangle. Having met Shekhar, I drifted towards the side where his 
mother’s head was. The final logs were still being placed that side. As a 


consequence, while the rest of her body was covered by the logs, I clearly 
saw her face and head. That image has remained in my mind: there could 
not be a more conclusive metaphor for being absolutely alone. 

I was in Lucknow for some lecture. I received a call that an uncle of 
mine, Major General U.C. Dubey, had just died. He was a hundred years 
old. He had fought in the Burma Campaign during the Second World War. 
He had fought in Kashmir in 1948. He had been the military attaché to 
Pandit Nehru. He had held several important positions after that. He was 
also the most fun-loving and gregarious of men: always a delight to be with. 
I took the first flight back to Delhi. By the time it landed, the body had 
already been taken to the Delhi Cantonment cremation site. I rushed to the 
place. The body was lying on a raised platform. Soldiers with their rifles 
who were to give the parting salute. Fellow officers from the armed forces. 
Doctors who had attended on him in his final years. And of course a large 
number of relatives. Even though he had been a hundred years old, he still 
had a lot of hair on his head, and they were not all white. A gentle breeze 
began to blow. His hair stirred. How distant and out of reach they were, and 
everything else about him. How alone he was. 

I am reminded of this absolute aloneness every time I have to go to a 
cremation. Especially these days when more and more families opt for the 
electric crematorium. The room housing the furnaces at the Lodhi Road 
Crematorium is really small. As many relatives and friends can, squeeze in. 
The rest remain standing outside. The body is placed on a platform over a 
set of rails. A few mantras are chanted. You hear a button being pressed, the 
doors of the furnace open. You feel the blazing red-heat inside. The 
platform on which the body has been placed slides into the furnace with 
much clanging. You see the body being touched by the flames. The doors of 
the furnace shut. Talk of journeying alone... 

Of course, it isn’t just the fact of their being so absolutely alone that 
strikes one at such moments. Other lessons are driven in with equal 
sternness. So many of the ones who have loved them are around—their love 
has not been able to save the person. Some of the best doctors in the city are 
around—in the end, their skill and all the resources of modern medicine 
have not been able to save the person. Each of the ones now lying on the 
pyre or on those wretched rails had come empty-handed, each is going 
empty-handed. The assets they had acquired, the honours they had won, the 


services they had performed, the high positions they had held—none of 
these could save them, nor was any possession or honour accompanying 
them. 


‘Yes, yes, [know I will die. But...’ 


All of us see each of these things ever so often. But by the time we get back 
to our homes from the cremation, or latest by the time we get back from 
Haridwar having immersed the ashes, the lessons have again evaporated 
from our minds. We are back to our usual pursuits. As the Buddhist teachers 
say, even though we see death every other day, our general attitude 1s, “Yes, 
yes, I know I will die. But I won’t be dying this year, certainly not this 
week. In any case, not today.’ 

The Buddha placed great emphasis on reversing this complacence. He 
wanted us to always bear in mind: death is certain, but its manner, place, 
time are absolutely uncertain. He wanted us to internalize these facts, and 
order our lives accordingly. 


Mountains closing in from all sides 


Against four things, Bhikkhus, there is no guarantor, the Buddha taught: 
neither an ascetic, nor a Brahmin, nor a Deva, nor Mara, nor Brahma, nor 
anyone in the world is a guarantor against them. These four are: growing 


old, falling ill, dying and reaping the results of one’s karma. | The one who 
wishes that any of five situations not arise, he taught—‘May what is subject 
to old age not grow old’, ‘May what is subject to illness not fall ill’, ‘May 
what is subject to death not die’, ‘May what is subject to destruction not be 
destroyed’, ‘May what is subject to loss not be lost’—will only be plunged 
in sorrows when these events come to pass. He will languish, he will 
lament, he will weep beating his breast, he will become confused. He will 
only be tormenting himself with the poisonous dart of sorrow—for, wish 
what he might, pray and implore and beg as he might, devise such 


stratagems as he might, the situations will certainly come to pass. 2 


They are at Savatthi. The Buddha’s devotee and friend, King Pasenadi of 
Kosala, is sitting with him. He inquires of the Buddha: ‘Venerable Sir, for 


one who has taken birth, is there anything other [to expect] than aging and 
death?’ 

‘For one who has taken birth, great king, there is nothing other [to 
expect] than aging and death,’ the Buddha replies. ‘Even in the case of 
those affluent khattryas—trich, with great wealth and property, with 
abundant gold and silver, abundant treasures and commodities, abundant 
wealth and grain—because they have taken birth, there is nothing other [to 
expect] than aging and death. Even in the case of those affluent 
Brahmins . . . affluent householders—trich . . . with abundant wealth and 
grain—because they have taken birth, there is nothing other [to expect] than 
aging and death. Even in the case of those Bhikkhus who are arahants, 
whose taints are destroyed, who have lived the holy life, done what had to 
be done, laid down the burden, reached their own goal, utterly destroyed the 
fetters of existence, and are completely liberated through final knowledge: 
even for them this body is subject to breaking up, subject to being laid 


down.’ 2 


Later, one day, King Pasenadi approaches the Buddha. His grandmother 
has died. ‘She was old,’ he acknowledges, “burdened with years, advanced 
in life, come to the last stage, 120 years from birth. Venerable Sir, my 
grandmother was dear and beloved to me. If, Venerable Sir, by means of the 
elephant-gem I could have redeemed her from death, I would have given 
away even the elephant-gem so that she would not have died. If by means 
of the horse-gem I could have redeemed her from death . . . If by a prize 
village .. . If by means of the country I could have redeemed her from 
death, I would have given away even the country so that she would not have 
died.’ 

‘All beings, great king, are subject to death, terminate in death, and 
cannot escape death,’ the Buddha counsels his friend. ‘Just as all the 
potter’s vessels, whether unbaked or baked, are subject to a breakup, 
terminate in their breakup, and cannot escape their breakup,’ the Buddha 
tells him, ‘so all things are subject to death, terminate in death, and cannot 


escape death.’ 4 

On another occasion, Pasenadi has stopped by on his way from having 
attended to, as he tells the Buddha in response to the latter’s query, ‘affairs 
of kingship typical for head-anointed khattiya kings, who are intoxicated 


with the intoxication of sovereignty, who are obsessed by greed for sensual 
pleasures, who have attained stable control in their country, and who rule 
having conquered a great sphere of territory on earth’. 

But if trustworthy and reliable men were to rush to you from all 
directions just now and report that massive mountains as high as the clouds 
are rushing towards you from all sides, crushing every living thing in their 
way, what would you do, great king? the Buddha asks. Pasenadi concedes 
that nothing he can field—not those skilled in elephant battles, not those 
skilled in cavalry battles .. . chariot battles .. . infantry battles . . . not those 
capable of dividing foes by subterfuge, not the abundant gold stored in the 
vaults—none of these could arrest the advance of the mountains. 

That is how ageing and death are advancing, Pasenadi realizes, and 
acknowledges that the only thing to do in the circumstances 1s to live by the 


Dhamma and do meritorious deeds. = 

To drive this inevitability into our awareness, the Buddha urged that we 
become familiar with death. And to become familiar with it, we should 
regularly do a series of death contemplations. There are several 
enumerations of these. For an illustrative list, let us turn to one of the 


classics on meditation, Buddhaghosa’s Vissudhimagga. © 
Death contemplations 


‘As budding toadstools always come up lifting dust on their tops, so beings 
are born along with ageing and death,’ Buddhaghosa begins. ‘. . . as the 
risen sun moves towards its setting and never turns back even for a little 
while from wherever it has got to, or just as a mountain torrent sweeps by 
with a rapid current, ever flowing and rushing on and never turning back 
even for a little while, so too this living being travels on towards death from 
the time when he is born, and he never turns back even for a little while... 
And whilst he goes on thus death is as near to him as drying up is to rivulets 
in the summer heat, as falling is to the fruits of trees when the sap reaches 
their attachments in the morning, as breaking is to clay pots tapped by a 
mallet, as vanishing is to dewdrops touched by the sun’s rays .. . The 
dewdrop on the blade of grass . . .” Even when we sleep, we are rushing 
towards death, the great monk, Pabongkhapa Dechen Nyingpo reminded the 


thousands who had gathered from all over Tibet to listen to him. 4 Adepts, 
Bodhisattvas, the Buddha himself passed away: ‘*... When our Teacher was 
just about to pass away,’ Pabongka Rinpoche told the gathered monks, ‘he 
removed his upper garments and urged people to take a good look, because 
it was difficult to get to see the body of a Tathagata.’ His last teaching 
centred on impermanence. Then in order to show that this meditation was 
fundamental, he said: 


All conditioned phenomena are impermanent 
This is the last teaching of the Tathagata. 


‘He then passed into Nirvana... All the great pandits and teachers have 
passed away. Now only their reputations remain. . . In a mere hundred 
years, all sitting in this assembly will be dead and the only remnant will be 
the report that something happened on this spot . . .” He recited a verse from 
The Great Play Sutra: 

The three realms are as impermanent as autumn clouds. 

Beings die and are born: it is like watching a play. 


Being’s lives run like lightning flashes in the sky, 
Or rush on like high mountain waterfalls. 


At the time of death, nothing will be of help except dharma, Pabongka 
Rinpoche reminded the monks in words that ring out at every cremation or 
burial—not learning, not speed in fleeing, not magical powers, not wealth, 
not hiding, not force, not the intercession of anyone, not mantras, prayers, 
rituals, medicines, friends, not your worldly honours and achievements. 
With every breath, our lifespan is diminishing, he said: even when you 
sleep, you are rushing towards death... 


Eight ways 


But to return to Buddhaghosa: having set out the certainty and imminence 
of death, he prescribes eight ways in which we should contemplate death. 

First, as ‘a murderer with poised sword. And like the murderer who 
applies the sword to the neck, it carries off life and never returns it 
back...’ 


Second, as ‘the ruin of success: here success shines as long as failure 
does not overcome it. And the success does not exist that endures out of 
reach of failure.’ Even the ‘Sorrowless’— ‘A-shoka’, literally the one 
without sorrow: 

He gave with joy a hundred millions 
After conquering all the earth, 

Till in the end his realm came down 
To less than half a gall-nut’s worth. 
Yet when his merit was used up, 

His body breathing its last breath, 
The Sorrowless Ashoka too 

Felt sorrow face to face with death. 


Moreover, he reminds us, as ‘all health ends in sickness, all youth ends in 
aging, all life ends in death; all worldly existence 1s procured by birth, 
haunted by aging, surprised by sickness, and struck down by death,’ we 
must contemplate death as the ‘ruin of success’. 

Third, we should contemplate it by comparing ourselves with others. And 
he lists seven types of persons whom we should recall: 


¢ Those who attained great fame—from great kings and leaders to those 
who attained the pinnacle of fame in other fields 

¢ Those who by the good they did acquired great merit: Ashoka, Gandhiji 

¢ Those of great strength: Ram gayio Ravanu gayio jaa kaoo bahu 
parvaru ... Ram has gone, Ravana has gone, they of the great 
lineages... 

¢ Those who had great supernormal powers: every godman you have 
believed in 

¢ Those who had great understanding: Einstein, Stephen Hawking 

¢ The Paccekabuddhas—‘who by the strength of their own knowledge and 
energy crushed all the enemy defilements and reached enlightenment 
themselves, who (stood alone) like the horn of a rhinoceros, who were 
self-perfected’: Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Ramana Maharshi 

¢ The fully enlightened Buddhas: the Buddha himself ‘whose material body 
was embellished with the eighty lesser details and adorned with the 
thirty-two marks of a great man, whose Dhamma body brought to 
perfection the treasured qualities of the aggregates of virtue, etc., made 


pure in every respect, who overpassed greatness of fame, greatness of 
merit, greatness of strength, greatness of supernormal power and 
greatness of understanding, who had no equal, who was the equal of 
those without equal, without double, accomplished and fully 
enlightened .. .’ 


The message was brought home to me one day in a store of old books. The 
owner of the bookshop placed in my hands a translation of Firdausi’s Shah 
Nama. It was a beautiful volume—printed in 1832, the paper a joy to feel. 
But what struck me was an inscription on the dedication page of the book, 
words inscribed by one of the previous owners of the volume in a hand that 
would have done any calligrapher proud: 

Alexander the Great seeing Diogenes looking attentively at a large collection of human 

bones piled one upon another asked the philosopher what he was looking for. ‘I am 


searching,’ said Diogenes, ‘for the bones of your father, but I cannot distinguish them 
»8 


from those of his slaves. 
When even such great persons—avatars, saints, mahatmas, rulers, scientists 
—were ‘suddenly quenched by the downpour of death’s rain, as a great 
mass of fire is quenched by the downpour of a rain of water’, one must 
contemplate, how can I escape that consummate murderer? 


A caveat 


But the teachers also add a caveat. If this type of contemplation becomes 
depressing, contemplate the opposite. Think of the bravest man you have 
known or read about. Think of the mountaineers and explorers—Buhl, 
Shackleton—who faced and survived the greatest odds. Think of the 
handicapped child who paints, and who laughs, who loves, and is loved by 
all who know him. Think of the most generous, large-hearted person you 
have known, the one who would do everything within her power to help 
anyone who came to her, and who was always cheerful, knowing that the 
more persons she helped, the more would come asking for help. Think of 
struggles, of campaigns that turned on a dime—from the point where 
everyone had almost given up to spectacular victory. Yes, they too died, 
within years the results of those campaigns too turned to ashes. That is one 


sort of contemplation, that is one side of the truth. But there is the other side 
also: contemplate what they did while they were alive. That too 1s a side of 

the truth. We can aspire to be like them—the ‘four-anna Gandhis’—even as 
we know that that is not going to change the axis of the world, it is certainly 
not going to ward off death. 

Fourth, Buddhaghosa said, we should contemplate how, even now, when 
we are alive, our body is not ours alone, how so many others already 
possess parts of it. It is shared by ‘eighty families of worms’ feeding on the 
outer skin, on the inner skin, on the flesh, on the sinews, on the bones, in 
the marrow of the bones. ‘And there they are born, grow old and die, 
evacuate and make water; and the body is their maternity home, their 
hospital, their charnel-ground, their privy and urinal . . . And just as it [our 
body] is shared by eighty families of worms, so too it is shared by the 
several hundred internal diseases, as well as such external causes of death 
as snakes, scorpions, and what not.’ Moreover, ‘. . . just as when a target is 
set up at a crossroads and then arrows, spears, pikes, stones, etc., come from 
all directions and fall upon it, so too all kinds of accidents befall the body, 
and it also comes to death through these accidents befalling it.’ 

Fifth, Buddhaghosa prescribed that we contemplate the frailty of life: it 
could all be over in the next breath. It may be extinguished by what we can 
see—a truck that has gone out of the driver’s control; and with just as much 
finality by what we cannot see—the cancer cell, the faulty gene, the virus. 

Sixth, we should contemplate the ‘signlessness’ of death: as there is no 
sure sign that it carries, it is unpredictable. We cannot know when it will 
strike, with what weapon, where our body will be laid low. 

Seventh, we should contemplate how short human life is: and so the wise 
man acts as if his head 1s on fire. 

In the end, and this is the eighth subject of contemplation, life is just a 
moment: ‘Just as the chariot wheel, when it is rolling, rolls (that is, touches 
the ground) only on one point of (the circumference of) its tire, and, when it 
is at rest, rests only on one point, so too, the life of living beings lasts only 
for a single conscious moment . . .” One cannot go back to live in the 
moment that has gone. One cannot leap to live in a moment that lies in the 
future. The present moment is all we have in which to live, in which to do 


the good we must. 2 


How often, for how long? 


On one occasion, the Blessed One was dwelling at Nadika in the brick hall, 
we learn in the Numerical Discourses. There the Blessed One addressed the 
Bhikkhus: ‘Bhikkhus, mindfulness of death, when developed and 
cultivated, is of great fruit and benefit, culminating in the deathless, having 
the deathless as its consummation. But do you, Bhikkhus, develop 
mindfulness of death?’ 

One after the other, the Bhikkhus said that, indeed, they do develop 
mindfulness of death. The Buddha asked each, ‘But how do you develop 
the mindfulness of death?’ One said that he told himself that if he lived just 
a night and a day, he would attend to the Buddha’s teaching and thus 
accomplish much. The next one said that if he lived just a day, and he could 
listen to the Buddha’s teaching, he would accomplish much. The one after 
him said that if he lived just so long as it takes to finish a single alms 
meal... The one after him said that may he live just the length of time it 
takes to chew and swallow four or five mouthfuls of food so that he may 
attend to the Buddha’s teaching . . . The one after him wished that may he 
live for the time that it takes to chew and swallow just a single mouthful of 
food... The one after that said that if he could live just long enough to take 
an in-breath and exhale an out-breath so that he may attend to the Buddha’s 
teaching, he would have done much... 

The Buddha then explained that the monks till the one who had said that 
may he live for the time it takes to chew and swallow four or five 
mouthfuls, ‘are called Bhikkhus who dwell heedlessly. They develop 
mindfulness of death sluggishly for the destruction of the taints.’ 

The Bhikkhus who said that may they live for the time it takes to chew 
and swallow just a single mouthful, and less, are called Bhikkhus who 
dwell heedfully. They develop mindfulness of death keenly for the 
destruction of the taints. 

‘Therefore, Bhikkhus, you should train yourselves thus,’ the Buddha 
concluded. ‘We will dwell heedfully. We will develop mindfulness of death 
keenly for the destruction of the taints. Thus should you train yourselves.’ 
10 


The Buddha turned to the question frequently—death, its absolute 
certainty as well as its absolute unpredictability, and what one should be 
doing as a consequence. On one occasion, he told the Bhikkhus that as night 
approached, they should remind themselves of the many ways in which 
they may pass away before the morning dawns: from snake and scorpion 
bites to food that disagrees with the body. In the same way, as they get 
going in the morning, they ought to remind themselves of the many ways in 
which they may die before the sun sets. Having done so they should 
introspect: 

Do I have any bad unwholesome qualities that have not been abandoned, which might 
become an obstacle for me if I were to die tonight? If, upon review, the Bhikkhu knows: 
‘I have bad unwholesome qualities that have not been abandoned, which might become 
an obstacle for me if I were to die tonight,’ then he should put forth extraordinary desire, 
effort, zeal, enthusiasm, indefatigability, mindfulness, and clear comprehension to 
abandon those bad unwholesome qualities. Just as one whose clothes or head had caught 
fire would put forth extraordinary desire, effort, zeal, enthusiasm, indefatigability, 
mindfulness, and clear comprehension to extinguish [the fire on] his clothes or head, so 
that Bhikkhu should put forth extraordinary desire, effort, zeal, enthusiasm, 


indefatigability, mindfulness, and clear comprehension to abandon those bad 
unwholesome qualities. 


It is when mindfulness of death is developed and cultivated in this way, the 
Buddha concluded, ‘that it is of great benefit, culminating in the deathless, 
having the deathless as its consummation’. 


Purposes of the contemplation 


The purpose of being mindful of death to such an extent and with such 
frequency is not to shed all work, sit frozen in fear, and just keep telling 
oneself with each in-breath and each out-breath, ‘Death is coming, Death is 
coming.’ The purposes are quite the opposite: 


* to become familiar with the idea of death, and thereby to lessen the fear 
we have of it 

* to make one realistic: death is inevitable, it is unpredictable 

* to lift one out of our complacence—‘ Yes, yes, I know I will die. But not 
this year, in any case not today’—and develop a sense of urgency so that 


from this moment on we strive to shed that which is unwholesome in us 
and cultivate the wholesome 
¢ and, for this purpose, to reorder our priorities 


Andrew Holecek uses the apt expression: make death an advisor. So that we 
may pause, time and again, and ask ourselves, ‘What would I do if I had six 
months to live? What would I do if I had a month to live...aweek...a 

day to live? What would I cut out? What would I take up? Are there persons 
I should make up with before it is too late? Is there an act of love that I have 


been putting off?’ And then to reorder our life accordingly. U 
The purpose of contemplating death is to enable us to make our lives 
more meaningful. 


Kaal karey so aaj kar, aaj karey soab... ” 


At the least to not put off things. How I have been taught that! Hashmat Ali 
was a musician of the first water. From a high lineage of musicians, trained 
in the Atrauli Gharana, he could literally make the sitar sing. But he had 
never got his due, in part because of politics of the music world—a well- 
known and well-connected musician, sensing that Hashmat Ali would be a 
rival, had ensured that he would never get invited to perform at the concerts 
that would give him the break. He had languished, and fallen on bad days. 
He was reduced to making ends meet by giving the odd tuition. That is how 
we got to know him: he began teaching Anita the sitar. Eventually, he 
developed tuberculosis. I helped him get a bed at Delhi’s TB hospital. One 
day I got a call that he wanted me to come over. I told the caller that I 
would do so in the evening. But the day turned out to be one of those 
harrowing, exhausting days, typical of the Indian Express of those days. I 
told myself that I would definitely go before coming to office the following 
day. In the morning, the same person from the hospital called: Hashmat Ali 
had passed away at night, telling others in the ward to the end that I would 
turn up as I had given my word. 

More recently, we were in the south at an Ayurvedic facility for Anita 
and Adit to undergo the three-week courses. After that, we went to Kerala 
for a month. Throughout this period, however, I kept feeling that I must ring 


up Harish, a first cousin, and one very dear to all of us. Back in Delhi, one 
day I noticed a text message from my niece, sent the previous day. ‘Uncle 
this is Mangalam. Please pray for Papa. He is on a ventilator. Not good at 
all. He is so fond of you that I thought your prayers will give him strength 
and peace.’ Shocked, I called my nephew. Harish’s heart had given way two 
days earlier. He had been put on a ventilator. Then some infection had 
developed in the lungs. Earlier that day they had been told that he had 
developed pneumonia. 

‘Intubation, we had to go in for that. There is no other way.’ 

‘Intubation?’ 

“Yes, a tube has been inserted into his lungs...’ 

By the time we were talking, my dear cousin had lost awareness . . . 

Don’t put off that visit. Don’t put off that call. 


A famous courtesan 


One thing seldom fails to remind us of what is ahead—and once we cross 
seventy or seventy-five, the reminders become irritatingly frequent. And 
that is ageing. 

‘And what, Bhikkhus, is the gratification in the case of material form?’ 
the Buddha asks the monks. ‘Suppose there were a girl of the noble class or 
the Brahmin class or of householder stock, in her fifteenth or sixteenth year, 
neither too tall nor too short, neither too thin nor too fat, neither too dark 
nor too fair. Is her beauty and loveliness then at its height?’ 

“Yes, Venerable Sir,’ the monks respond. 

‘Now the pleasure and joy that arise in dependence on that beauty and 
loveliness are the gratification in the case of material form,’ says the 
Buddha. 

‘And what, Bhikkhus, is the danger in the case of material form?’ the 
Buddha asks next. ‘Later on one might see that same woman here at eighty, 
ninety, or a hundred years, aged, as crooked as a roof bracket, doubled up, 
supported by a walking stick, tottering, frail, her youth gone, her teeth 
broken, grey-haired, scanty-haired, bald, wrinkled, with limbs all blotchy. 
What do you think, Bhikkhus? Has her former beauty and loveliness 
vanished and the danger become evident?’ 


“Yes, Venerable Sir,’ they acknowledge. 

‘Bhikkhus, this is a danger in the case of material form.’ 

But old age and its infirmities are not the end. ‘Again, one might see that 
same woman afflicted, suffering, and gravely ill, lying fouled in her own 
urine and excrement, lifted up by some and set down by others,’ the Buddha 
has them visualize. ‘What do you think, Bhikkhus? Has her former beauty 
and loveliness vanished and the danger become evident?’ 

“Yes, Venerable Sir.’ 

‘Bhikkhus, this too is a danger in the case of material form.’ 

But even being helpless, bedridden, incontinent, being helped for the 
most elementary tasks is not the end. ‘Again, one might see that same 
woman as a corpse thrown aside in a charnel ground, one, two, or three 
days dead, bloated, livid, and oozing matter,’ the Buddha says. ‘What do 
you think, Bhikkhus? Has her former beauty and loveliness vanished and 
the danger become evident?’ 

“Yes, Venerable Sir.’ 

‘Bhikkhus, this too is a danger in the case of material form.’ 

He is not finished yet. But let us leave the final step aside for a moment, 
and get to what he counsels the monks as the remedy: ‘And what, 
Bhikkhus, is the escape in the case of material form? It is the removal of 
desire and lust, the abandonment of desire and lust for material form. This 


is the escape in the case of material form.’ 4 

Soon enough, we come across an almost literal picturization of the 
forgoing lesson. As is well known, Ambapali was a famous courtesan. She 
venerated the Buddha, and often invited him and his entourage of monks to 
stay in her orchard. She became a nun, indeed an arahant. It is then that she 
wrote a poem that figures in the Therigatha, the collection of verses penned 
by the elder nuns. 

Her hair was black, she wrote, the colour of bees, curled at the end; it is 
now like fibres of hemp. It used to be fragrant, full of flowers, a perfumed 
basket, now it reeks of the smell of dog’s fur. It was thick as a well-planted 
grove, she wrote, it is now scanty, with much of her head bald. Her 
eyebrows used to be as if they had been drawn by an artist. Now they are 
wrinkled, hanging down. Her eyes were flashing and brilliant as jewels, she 
said, black and long. Now, overwhelmed by ageing, they are no longer 


beautiful. Her nose she wrote was ‘long, beautiful and delicate’, now it is 
‘quite pendulous’. Her earlobes were ‘as bracelets well and truly crafted’, 
now they are ‘wrinkled, hanging down’. Her teeth were beautiful, the hue of 
plantain buds, now they are broken and yellowed. Her throat was ‘beautiful, 
polished like a conch’, and now it is decayed, twisted. Her arms were 
‘round as door-bars’, now they are ‘weak as the trumpet creeper’. Her 
hands were adorned with gold, now they are ‘like knotted and twisted 
roots’. ‘Full and round were my breasts,’ Ambapali wrote, “close together, 
lovely and lofty’; and now: ‘pendulous, they hang now as water-skins 
without water’. Her legs were fair, adorned with fine golden anklets, she 
recalled in her poem; and now they are ‘stick-like as the sesame’. ‘So was 
this congeries,’ she wrote, ‘decrepit now, abode of dukkha; an old house 
with its plaster falling off...’ 

If only we would heed her instead of falling for the marketers’ spin—the 
full-page ads in our papers and on television about facial creams, anti- 
wrinkle creams, for Botox injections. Nor indeed for ‘the only elixir of 
eternal youth’ as Khushwant Singh wrote reporting his extensive research 
into the matter—“a reliable hair-dye!’ 

Ambapali reminds us of the singular sanctuary. After informing us of 
each of the things that has changed, she recites, ‘The truth of the Truth- 


speaker’s words doesn’t change.’ 14 


Bhikkhu Thanissaro puts the matter succinctly: focus not on how good 


our body can look but on the good that we can do with it. & 
Strong words and their unintended consequence 


We should remember that ageing was just one of the insulations that the 
Buddha prescribed. After all, we are troubled by ageing not because of 
ageing per se but because we identify so closely with what ages—our body. 
Accordingly, he prescribed contemplations that would distance us from our 
bodies. In doing so, like the later authors of the Sannyas Upanishads, the 
Bardo Thodol and similar literature, he used strong words. A consequence 
the words had can alert us to follow a fundamental feature of every teaching 
of the Buddha: be moderate even in distancing yourself from your body! 


Like the skilled butcher 


In one of the basic discourses on mindfulness, the Satipatthana Sutta, the 
Buddha is teaching ways to be mindful of our body—of each in-breath and 
each out-breath; of every sensation, say of the breeze as it touches our skin, 
and so on. As part of this instruction, he directs us to meditate separately on 
each of the four elements that constitute the body in Buddhist lore. 


Again, Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu reviews this same body, however it is placed, however 
disposed, by way of elements thus: ‘In this body there are the earth element, the water 
element, the fire element, and the air element.’ Just as though a skilled butcher or his 
apprentice had killed a cow and was seated at the crossroads with it cut up into pieces; so 
too, a Bhikkhu reviews this same body by way of elements thus: “In this body there are 
the earth element, the water element, the fire element, and the air element.’ 

In this way he abides contemplating the body as a body internally, externally, and both 
internally and externally ... And he abides independent, not clinging to anything in the 


world. That too is how a Bhikkhu abides contemplating the body as a body. 16 


Having meditated separately on each of the four elements, we are to move 
to contemplating each part of our body individually. But here, there is a 
further feature. We are not just to focus on the part—the hair on our head, 
the rotting contents in our intestines—we are to see the intrinsic ‘impurities’ 
or ‘foulness’ of each part. In the Satipatthana Sutta, in a typical passage, 
the Buddha instructs us: 


Again, Bhikkhus, a Bhikkhu reviews this same body up from the soles of the feet and 
down from the top of the hair, bounded by skin, as full of many kinds of impurity thus: 
‘In this body there are head-hairs, body-hairs, nails, teeth, skin, flesh, sinews, bones, 
bone-marrow, kidneys, heart, liver, diaphragm, spleen, lungs, intestines, mesentery, 
contents of the stomach, faeces, bile, phlegm, pus, blood, sweat, fat, tears, grease, spittle, 
snot, oil of the joints, and urine.’ Just as though there were a bag with an opening at both 
ends full of many sorts of grain, such as hill rice, red rice, beans, peas, millet, and white 
rice, and a man with good eyes were to open it and review it thus: ‘This is hill rice, this is 
red rice, these are beans, these are peas, this is millet, this is white rice’; so too, a 
Bhikkhu reviews this same body . . . as full of many kinds of impurity thus: ‘In this body 
there are head-hairs . . . and urine.’ 

In this way he abides contemplating the body as a body internally, externally, and both 
internally and externally ... And he abides independent, not clinging to anything in the 


world. That too is how a Bhikkhu abides contemplating the body as a body. i 


In a word, the Buddha wanted us to delve beneath the surface, to go past 
appearances: to see not just the body, but to see ‘the body in the body’, to 


see not just the mind but the myriad constituents of and happenings in what 
we call the mind—the innumerable thoughts flashing by like lightning one 
after the other, the ever-changing emotions, each sensation and its changing 
hues. He said that we will not be as enamoured of the body once we lift the 
cover, and look inside. 


Each of thirty-two parts in each of seven ways 


We will return to the ‘foulness’ and ‘repulsiveness’ in a moment, but first 
we should note a particular feature of such instruction as it evolves over the 
millennia, and Buddhaghosa will be as good a guide as any. Buddhaghosa 
asks us to contemplate not just each of the thirty-two foul parts individually, 
he asks us to contemplate each part in seven ways: as a verbal recitation, as 
a mental recitation, as to its colour, as to its shape, as to its direction (does it 
face upwards in the body or downwards? Does it lie slanting or is it vertical 
or horizontal?), as to its location, and as to its delimitation—that 1s, ‘it is 
bounded on the top by . . . it is bounded on the left by .. .” And after 
contemplating each of the thirty-two parts in each of the seven ways, he 
instructs us to contemplate the entire series in reverse order. Nor is the 
recitation and contemplation to be done just once: in regard to the first 
prescription—‘verbal recitation’—for instance, he exhorts us, ‘The 
recitation should be done verbally in this way a hundred times, a thousand 
times, even a hundred thousand times. For it is through verbal recitation 
that the meditation subject becomes familiar, and the mind being thus 
prevented from running here and there, the parts become evident and seem 
like (the fingers of) a pair of clasped hands, like a row of fenced posts. . .’ 
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In all probability, meditating on so many bits from so many angles so 
many times disciplines the mind immensely. But sometimes it seems that 
crafting so many and such minute divisions and subdivisions is to ask a 
centipede to watch each of its legs as it strains to crawl: having to focus on 
each leg in turn, and that too at every stage of its progress—tising, 
advancing, touching the ground . . .; the chances are that he won’t get 
very far! 


It is for the main effect, the ultimate effect of the exercises that we should 
strive, and to secure that ultimate effect we should recall Ramana 
Maharshi’s ‘direct method’. 

In any case, in spite of Buddhaghosa’s categories and subcategories, one 
Bhikkhu got it just right in the delicious tale that Bhikkhu Khantipalo 
narrates: 


A woman, infatuated, came to a Bhikkhu and stripped off her clothes. The bhikkhu, 


without batting an eyelid, said—‘Now take off your skin.’ 19 


Carried to extremes 


Then there is the other aspect, and there is a cautionary tale attached to it 
also. Time and again, the ‘foulness’, the ‘repulsiveness’ of the body and its 
parts is driven into our minds by recounting, to recall one example, the 
tenants who occupy large portions of it—the ‘eighty families of worms’ that 
we encountered just a while ago. The Buddha’s foremost disciple, 
Saariputta, declares the body to be ‘a boil’. Having cross-examined a 
Bhikkhu, complimented him for giving the correct answers, but cautioning 
him not to get conceited because of that, Saariputta says: 

Bhikkhus, suppose there was a boil many years old. It would have nine wound orifices, 

nine natural orifices. Whatever would flow out from them would be impure, foul- 

smelling, and disgusting. Whatever would ooze out from them would be impure, foul- 

smelling, and disgusting. 

A boil, Bhikkhus, is a designation for this body consisting of the four great elements, 
originating from mother and father, built up out of rice and gruel, subject to 
impermanence, to kneading and abrasion, to breaking apart and dispersal. It has nine 


wound orifices, nine natural orifices. Whatever oozes out from them is impure, foul- 
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smelling, and disgusting. Therefore, Bhikkhus, become disenchanted with this body. 
Buddhaghosa, thoroughness being his hallmark, makes the description of 
the body as a foul thing much more vivid: ‘Body: the carcass,’ he begins 
while introducing the term, ‘for it is the carcass that is called “body” (kaya) 
because it is a conglomeration of filth, because such vile things (Kucchita) 
as the head hairs, etc., and the hundred diseases beginning with eye disease, 
have it as their origin.” He expounds on the repulsiveness of each of the 
parts—the descriptions extend over fourteen closely printed pages in 
Bhikkhu Nanamolt’s translation. A single example will suffice. Writing on 


the hair we have on our heads, he says that everything about them—their 
colour, shape, odour, habitat and location—is repulsive. ‘For on seeing the 
colour of a head hair in a bowl of inviting rice gruel or cooked rice, people 
are disgusted and say, “This has got hairs in it. Take it away.” Also when 
people are eating at night, they are likewise disgusted by the mere sensation 
of a hair-shaped akka-bark or makaci-bark fibre. So they are repulsive in 
shape. And the odour of head hairs, unless dressed with a smearing of 011, 
scented with flowers, etc., is most offensive. And it is still worse when they 
are put in the fire . . .’ Even if not all the attributes of the hair are repulsive, 
he says, that is no better than the case of a baby’s excrement . . . than the 
bloated carcass of a black dog thrown on a rubbish heap for not all aspects 
of these are repulsive either. As to the habitat of the hair—that is, our head, 
Buddhaghosa observes, ‘But just as pot herbs that grow on village sewage 
in a filthy place are disgusting to civilized people and unusable, so also 
head hairs are disgusting since they grow on the sewage of pus, blood, 
urine, dung, bile, phlegm, and the like... And these head hairs grow on the 
heap of the [other] thirty-one parts as fungi do on a dung hill. And owing to 
the filthy place they grow in they are quite as unappetizing as vegetables 
growing on a charnel-ground, on a midden, etc., as lotuses or water lilies 
growing in drains and so on. This 1s the repulsive aspect of location.’ 

Nor are the hair to be singled out. ‘As in the case of head hairs, so also 
the repulsiveness of all the parts should be defined in the same five ways of 
colour, shape, odour, habitat, and location...’ he instructs. But don’t hurry, 
he cautions: the repulsiveness of each part must be defined individually on 
each of those five attributes—colour, odour... 

We will see in a while the consequence of this kind contemplation when 
it is carried to such extremes—and that in an incident involving so careful a 
teacher as the Buddha himself. But before we do that, in fairness to a 
disciple like Saariputta or a commentator like Buddhaghosa, we must note 
that such descriptions are not their inventions. They originate from the way 
the Buddha himself talks of the body in several discourses. In a typical 
discourse, he urges that we contemplate the body ‘as impermanent, as 
suffering, as a disease, as a tumour, as a dart, as a calamity, as an affliction, 


as alien, as disintegrating, as void, as not-self’. cal 


A week, a month, a year from now 


Looking at the body as if it had been cut up by an expert butcher, 
contemplating each of its thirty-two parts—in these exercises, we are 
trained to see the body as it is while we are alive. To wean us away from 
our preoccupation with the body, from our identifying ourselves with it and 
thus feeling the unbearable sense of loss as death approaches, the Buddha 
takes a long stride forward—he repeatedly instructs us to meditate not just 
on what the body really is when we are alive, but in addition on how our 
body will be at successive intervals after we die. Remember that in his time, 
not all bodies were burnt to ashes nor were they buried. Often they were 
just left to rot in charnel grounds—food for bacteria, worms, birds, animals; 
much as it has been customary among Parsis even in our times to leave 
bodies at the Tower of Silence as food for vultures. The belief underlying 
such practices is that something which had been useful when the person 
was alive should be useful even when the person has died. The Buddha 
asked monks to observe the state of the bodies lying scattered in the charnel 
grounds, and having taken in the images, to contemplate them mentally as 
they sat for meditation. 
In a typical set of passages—this set being from the greater discourse ‘on 
the foundations of mindfulness’—the Buddha says: 
Again, Bhikkhus, as if he were to see a corpse thrown aside in a charnel ground, one, 
two, or three days dead, bloated, discoloured, festering and oozing matter, a Bhikkhu 
compares this body [that is, his own body] with that thinking: ‘This body is of the same 
nature, it will become like that, it is not exempt from that fate.’ 
So he abides contemplating the body as body internally, externally, and both internally 
and externally. And he abides independent, not clinging to anything in the world. And 
that, monks, is how a Bhikkhu abides contemplating the body as body. 
Again a monk, as if he were to see a corpse thrown aside in a charnel ground, being 
eaten by crows, hawks, vultures, dogs, jackals, or various other creatures, a Bhikkhu 
compares this same body [that is, his own body] with that, thinking: ‘This body too is of 
the same nature, it will be like that, it is not exempt from that fate.’ 
Again, a monk, as if he were to see a corpse in a charnel ground, thrown aside, a 
skeleton with flesh and blood, connected by sinews ... A fleshless skeleton smeared with 
blood, connected by sinews . .. A skeleton detached from the flesh and blood, connected 
by sinews .. . Randomly connected bones, scattered in all directions, a hand-bone here, a 
foot-bone there, a shin-bone here, a thigh-bone there, a hip-bone here, a spine there, a 
skull there, compares this body [that is, his own] with that. . . 


Again, a monk, as if he were to see a corpse in a charnel ground, thrown aside, the 
bones whitened, looking like shells... The bones piled up... A year old... The bones 


rotted away to a powder, compares this [that is, his body] with that, thinking, ‘This body 
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is of the same nature, will become like that, is not exempt from that fate. 
These days, we are not as likely to see corpses lying around in progressive 
stages of decomposition and disintegration. Bhikkhu Khantipalo adds a 
variation. Witness an autopsy: as the body is taken apart part by part, 
remind yourself: ‘As this body is, so that body was; as that body is, so this 


body will be.’ 23 We could, of course, instead of leaving for home the 

moment the pyre is lit, sit through an entire cremation, and see how rapidly 
the body which was a living being just hours ago is reduced to mere ashes. 
And to observe closely those bits and pieces of bone that are left of it when 


a day later relatives come to gather the ‘phool’ 24 for immersion at 
Haridwar. 
Ajahn Jagaro gives a telling example. When we die, he reminds us, we 

cannot take anything with us. 

In Buddhist monasteries this is considered so important that quite often skeletons are 

displayed in the meditation hall. In one monastery there was a monk who left instructions 

that after his death, his body, fully robed and sitting full lotus, was to be put in a glass 

case. There he sat slowly disintegrating. Written on the front of the glass case was: ‘I 


used to be like you; soon you will be like me.’ Now, when you see that, it has quite a 


powerful impact. It’s a fact you just can’t escape. 25 


Purpose is not to develop aversion 


The purpose of taking our body apart, during meditation, into four 
elements, into thirty-two parts, contemplating it in progressive stages of 
decay and disintegration, reflecting on the ‘foulness’ and ‘repulsiveness’ of 
each part is certainly not to bring us to hating our bodies so much that we 
commit suicide. Indeed, being driven that far would be contrary to 
everything that the Buddha taught. As we have seen, he attached the 
greatest value to our having had the good fortune to being born as human 
beings—for it is in this ‘incarnation’ so to say that we would be best 
motivated and best equipped to learn and practise the Dhamma. Similarly, 
he taught us to use the body itself as both an instrument for as well as an 
object of meditation. Moreover, to labour so hard on such ‘death 
contemplations’ as to develop actual revulsion for our body would run 


contrary to his central teaching—that we must distance ourselves from both 
attachment as well as aversion. 

The purpose of learning to be mindful of our breath, of sensations, of 
emotions, of our body and its parts, etc., is to weaken our identification with 
our body. Second, it is to internalize through these contemplations one of 
the basic truths—impermanence: the breath comes and goes; every part 
changes and ages; sensations, emotions, thoughts come to be, change and 
dissolve like clouds, only to be replaced by other sensations, emotions, 
thoughts that in turn . . . Everything outside us reminds us of impermanence 
and change: the sky, days and nights, plants and flowers, seasons, rivers, 
even the mighty mountains, change and eventually age. The Buddha wanted 
us to look inwards, and notice that everything in and about us is also subject 
to the same change, dissolution, in a word, to impermanence. The object of 
the exercises is to make us realistic, not suicidal. The object is to make us 
look ‘under our skin’, not to burn it and everything under it. 

By internalizing the basic truth of impermanence we will learn to 
renounce, to let go—especially when the time comes that we can hold on to 
nothing and nobody. Indeed, he taught that the best way to prepare 
ourselves for that eventual renunciation is to learn to renounce well before 
the time when disease and death force our hand. 

That is the teaching. But in many passages and elaborations, the 
‘foulness’ and ‘repulsiveness’ are stated with such emphasis and insistence 
that there is a danger: a sincere practitioner can actually come to develop so 
much aversion to his body and life that he is led to conclude that the best 
way, that the only way is suicide. That is why those who teach death 
contemplations, etc., ask us to be alert: if our thoughts are becoming 
morbid, if the meditations are causing us to become depressed, we should 
immediately change the focus of our contemplation or meditation—back to 
our breath, the sensations, etc., to an image or deity we find reassuring: the 
benevolent Avalokiteshwara, the compassionate Tara, the ‘Medicinal 
Buddha’. In the same strain, instead of making death, foulness, etc., an 
exclusive subject for any extended period of meditation, we should limit the 
time we devote to these, and during a sitting or retreat alternate other 
subjects with these. 


A cautionary tale 


A famous incident recounted in the Discourses and in the Vinaya texts 
emphasizes this precaution. 
In The Connected Discourses, we have a discourse on breathing 


meditation—the Anapanasamyutta. 2© The Buddha and the monks are at 
Vesali. The Buddha speaks ‘on foulness in many ways’, he speaks ‘in praise 
of foulness’, he speaks ‘in praise of the development of foulness 
meditation’. 

Having concluded his sermon, the Buddha says, ‘Bhikkhus, I wish to go 
into seclusion for half a month. I should not be approached by anyone 
except the one who brings me alms-food.’ 

“Yes, Venerable Sir,’ the Bhikkhus reply. The Buddha goes into retreat. 
No one approaches him during the fortnight, except the one who 1s to take 
the alms-food to him. 

The Bhikkhus are on their own. They recall the discourse that the Buddha 
had given before proceeding on his retreat, and they think: ‘The Blessed 
One was giving a talk on foulness in many ways, was speaking in praise of 
foulness, was speaking in praise of the development of foulness 
meditation.’ They dwell on foulness meditation in its many aspects and 
factors. Accordingly, they feel ‘repelled, humiliated, and disgusted with this 
body’. ‘It is as if a woman or a man when young and of tender years and 
fond of ornaments, having washed (himself and his) head, should be 
troubled,’ we read in the Vinaya Pitaka, ‘ashamed, full of loathing because 
of the carcase of a snake or of a dog or of a man hanging around the neck— 
even so, those monks were troubled by their own bodies, ashamed of them 
and loathing them . . .” They decide to take their own lives or help each 
other by each taking the life of others. They seek out an assailant. They find 
in Migalandika, ‘a sham recluse’, a willing one. ‘Be so good, your 
reverence,’ they implore him, ‘as to deprive us of life; this bowl and robe 
will become yours.’ Some of the monks kill themselves by cutting their 
jugular vein with a knife, some have other monks kill them. The assailant 
kills many: ‘In one day ten Bhikkhus used the knife,’ the Discourse informs 
us, “In one day twenty or thirty Bhikkhus used the knife.’ The ‘sham 


recluse’ kills one monk one day, two on another, three on. . . he kills sixty 
monks on one day. 

The ‘sham recluse’ reaches a river, and proceeds to wash his 
bloodstained knife. Remorse seizes him. He has killed righteous people, he 
feels. He has obtained the bowl and robe wrongly. He fears that much 
demerit will attach to him. But a devata of Mara consoles him to the 
contrary. *... much merit attaches to you,’ Mara’s man tells him, ‘because 
you bring those across who had not crossed.’ 

The fortnight over, the Buddha emerges from seclusion. He notices that 
the number of monks in the assembly is much smaller than was the case 
when he had proceeded on retreat. He asks Ananda: ‘Ananda, how 1s it that 
the company of monks is so diminished as it is?’ 

‘It is because, Lord, the Lord talked to the monks in many ways on the 


subject of the impure: 2“ he spoke in praise of increasing (contemplation of) 
the impure, he spoke in favour of taking the impure as a stage in meditation. 
And, Lord, those monks said, “The Lord has talked in many ways on the 
subject of the impure, he spoke in praise of the impure, spoke of increasing 
(contemplation of) the impure, he spoke in praise of taking the impure as a 
stage in meditation” —(so) those (monks) dwelt intent on the practice of 
contemplating the impure in its many different aspects. (But) they were 
troubled by their own bodies, ashamed of them, loathing them. It is as if a 
woman or a man, when young and of tender years and fond of ornaments, 
having washed (himself and his) head should be troubled, ashamed, full of 
loathing because of a carcase of a snake, of a dog or of a man hanging 
round the neck—even so, these monks were troubled by their own 
bodies...’ Ananda narrates how they approached that sham recluse, and 
that recluse killed one of them on the first day ... then two... till he killed 
sixty on a single day. ‘It were good, Lord,’ Ananda suggests, ‘if the Lord 
were to give another instruction, so that the company of monks might be 
established in profound knowledge.’ 

Seeing the consequence of his discourse, the Buddha asks Ananda to 
summon to the assembly hall as many monks as are in the vicinity of Vesalli. 

When they have assembled, the Buddha gives them a discourse on 
mindful breathing. He explains how such meditation will pull them away 
from everything unwholesome. The discourse completed, he asks the 


monks, ‘Monks, is it true, as it is said, that monks by themselves deprived 
themselves of life, and (also) deprived one another of life, and having 
approached Migalandika, the sham recluse, spoke thus: “Be so good, your 
reverence, as to deprive us of life; this bowl and robe will become yours.”” 
They confirm that this indeed is what has transpired. The Buddha 
rebukes them: ‘Monks, it is not becoming for these monks, it is not seemly, 
it is not fit, it is not worthy of a recluse, it is not right, it should not be done. 
How can those monks deprive themselves of life . .. How can they say, 
“This will become your bowl and robe?” . . . Monks, this is not for the 
benefit of non-believers .. . and thus, monks, this course of training should 
be set forth: Whatever monk should intentionally deprive a human being of 
life, or should look about so as to be his knife-bringer, he is also one who 1s 


defeated, he is not in communion.’ 28 


In a word, the extreme language that is used must not propel us to do 
what is manifestly contrary to the teaching as a whole. Admittedly, there is 
a problem here. The great and learned monk to whose pioneering work we 
owe so much, Nyanaponika Thera, recalled the passage in which the 
Buddha asks his son, Rahula, ‘Make disgust strong in you.’ In ‘innumerable 
passages in the suttas’, Nyanaponika Thera noted, the Buddha urges us to 
strive to see the impermanence, the suffering and the absence of a self in 
every entity; and he teaches that when we see these elements, we will 
become dispassionate, and through dispassion we will be liberated. ‘The 
Noble Eightfold Path itself is extolled because it leads to complete disgust 
with worldliness, to dispassion, cessation, peace, direct knowledge, 
enlightenment and Nibbana.’ The question is whether our attachment to our 
bodies, relationships, things, is so intense, so leech-like in its tenacity that 
we really need to develop ‘complete disgust’ before we let go of it. 


An optimistic conclusion 


If ‘complete disgust’ really is the sine qua non of dispassion, the sort of 
consequences that we saw in the foregoing incident are bound to occur. In 
the face of such strong exhortations in the Discourses, we can only hope 
that Nyanaponika Thera’s more optimistic conclusion will hold. He wrote, 
“When insight is deepened and strengthened, what has been called here 


“disgust” loses its strong emotional tinge of aversion and revulsion. It 
manifests itself instead as a withdrawal, estrangement and turning away 


from worldliness and from the residue of one’s own defilements.’ 22 


Perhaps the abatement that comes with insight will soften the limits to 
which devotees will push these exercises. And perhaps, as the years go by 
and more and more hearken to the Buddha’s teaching, the words ‘disgust’, 
‘complete disgust’, ‘revulsion’ will be replaced by softer synonyms. 
‘Disenchantment’, ‘weariness’? Or just ‘realism’? After all, the end result 
of finding the body to be ‘disgusting’, the end result of being filled with 
‘revulsion’ for it is just that we will realize that it is going to end all too 
soon, and that, therefore, we should neither be too attached to it, nor 
identify ourselves with it. Hence, some softer substitute for ‘disgust’ and 
‘revulsion’—just as ‘dukkha’, which used to be translated always as 
‘suffering’, has come more and more to be seen to point to the more 
comprehensive but also softer “unsatisfactoriness’. 


One antidote: take lightly 


There is a good example within Buddhism itself. In the Zen tradition, a 
much more relaxed attitude towards the body as well as other worldly 
phenomena is the norm. Everything, including the body and its cessation, 


we are told, is to be taken lightly. In a fine and brief essay, 22 Conrad Hyers 
recalls Pao-tzu exemplifying this lightness: 

Drinking tea, eating rice, 

Passing time as it comes; 


Looking down at the stream, 
Looking up at the mountain 


In Zen, ‘Life and death are not great cosmic forces that confront one 
another in a pitched battle, like God and Satan or Ohrmazd and Ahriman,’ 
Hyers writes. ‘Existence is not necessarily a quarrel or titanic conflict, any 
more than nature is simply “red in tooth and claw”. Life flows, as rivers 
flow, sometimes lazily in the summer sun, sometimes like a raging torrent; 
sometimes predictably and sometimes unpredictably; sometimes fertilizing, 
sometimes eroding; sometimes building up and sometimes destroying; but 
not at war with anything or anyone... a play, a contest...’ 


Meeting, they laugh and laugh— 
The forest grove, the many 
al 


Fallen leaves. 
‘Just because things are constantly changing, breaking, dissolving, decaying 
and dying does not mean that they are to be despised or shunned in favor of 
things judged to be eternal and immutable,’ Hyers concludes. ‘Given such a 
standpoint, a Nirvana after which one strives by developing a distaste and 
disgust for this world of time and change, and by fleeting impermanence 
and imperfection in a restless search for some eternally fixed perfection, is a 
limited and limiting Nirvana.’ 

After all, is disgust a precondition for distancing? May be it is for monks 
and sanyasis: they have to put so great a distance between themselves and 
everything of the world, starting with their bodies, that disgust may be 
necessary. But for the rest of us, could plain realism not do the job? Is it not 
enough to realize that nothing will last, that clutching a breeze, however 
pleasant it is at the moment, is to set oneself up for despair? It will go the 
way all breezes go. Ajahn Chah, the great Thai forest monk, was much 
more realistic in his teaching. He would say: The glass which is so useful 
today for drinking water will eventually break. But that does not mean that 
we should go and break it just now. We should let things take their natural 
course. And when, in the natural course, they come to an end, we should 
know that that is the way things are. It is the same attitude that we should 
have towards our bodies: we know how useful they are today; we also 
know, and we should always remember that eventually they will 
disintegrate and die; but that does not mean that we should chop them off 


just now... 4 


Equanimity, not aversion 


The ideal that is commended is not aversion while living, but equanimity 
while dying. As the elderly nun says in her song: 


I don’t delight in death, 
don’t delight in living. 
I await my time 

As a worker his wage. 
I don’t delight in death, 


don’t delight in living. 
I await my time, 


Mindful, alert. 33 


The main thing for us to keep in mind is that meditations on the body, on its 
parts, on its progressive decay and disintegration, all these are designed to 
lessen our attachment to, and our identification with our body—by 
reminding us of impermanence, of impermanence in general, of the body in 
particular, and thereby shedding any pride we may have in the current 
condition of our body. They are meant to goad us to expend effort on 
training our minds rather than on prettifying our bodies. Both these things 
—lessening our attachment to our body and expending more effort on 
training our mind rather than on making our body somehow keep looking 
good—are among the things that in the last lap will help make Montaigne’s 
observation a reality: to make our last moment like any other moment; to 
make our last inhalation like any other inhalation, our last exhalation like 
any other exhalation. 


Th 


16 


Ehipassiko 


As our end approaches, a whirlwind will sweep everything away, including 
us. We may be in the grip of severe physical pain. Our breathing will 
become difficult, we may literally feel our extremities begin to get cold, the 
cold advance towards our torso, and then our heart. There will be an 
emotional whirlwind too. If we are at all conscious, we will realize that the 
break with everyone whom we have loved, with everything we have valued 
doing is going to be total, it is going to be absolutely final. Howsoever 
many dying relatives we may have attended on, when it is our turn the event 
is going to be totally unprecedented. There is no time now for doing the 
things that we should have done and haven’t. There is no time now to undo 
the things that we have done which we shouldn’t have. In any case, wasn’t 
the whole damned thing worthless? What was the purpose of it all? And 
even though we may have read and heard a thousand times that we are not 
being singled out by Yama’s emissaries, that 150,000 to 200,000 others will 
die on the day we do—assuming there is no catastrophe that day—we may 
be assailed by the unfairness of it all. ‘Why me? Why today?’ After all, 
there will be so many things that have yet to be done, so many projects that 
are almost complete, but without us will now go to wrack and ruin. And, of 
course, there will be the dread of what lies ahead. Will I survive in some 


form? Will I see those who used to love and take care of me, and have gone 
earlier? Will I ever be joined again with the ones whom I love here? 

By definition, at that time we will lose control over our body. It may also 
be that we will not be in a position to control our mind: if we die of an 
accident; if our mind has wasted away because of dementia or Alzheimer’s; 
if we have slipped into a coma; if to keep us from pain, for instance, the 
doctors have drugged us into unawareness. But barring these special 
circumstances, the only way to lessen the turbulence will be to control the 
mind. And here too, the objective for us need not be as lofty as it is in, say, 
The Tibetan Book of the Dead—for instance, that we will be controlling our 
mind so as to attain a particular type of reincarnation, that at the final 
moment we will have such complete control over our mind that we will be 
able to cast ourselves as a sort of dart into the womb in which we have 
decided to get reincarnated. For the overwhelming majority of us the 
objective will be infinitely more modest—to ensure a peaceful dissolution 
of the mind at death. 


Mundane concerns 


For a peaceful dissolution of our minds, the first requisite clearly is that we 
should have completed the mundane things that dying requires today. 

Some of us will have assets at the time we die. So that they do not spark 
any trouble, we should have written and registered a will. There are two or 
three things that I learnt from writing the joint will that Anita and I have 
registered. 

First, everything in it is in accordance with Anita’s wishes. Second, we 
have ensured that all beneficiaries and the relatives closest to Anita have 
copies of the will and have read them—our hope is that if anyone is going 
to contest any part of it, s/he will do so while we are alive so that those left 
after us are not inconvenienced in any way. 

As I feel that death has been medicalized and that so many of us are 
subjected to absolutely useless procedures, and that rituals have become 
routinized, I have added that (1) if I am braindead, or there is no hope of my 
returning to a useful, independent existence, I should not be put on life- 
support systems; (11) that such organs as can be of help to anyone should be 


harvested; (111) and that my body should be cremated without any ritual. 
Finally, so that neither Anita nor anyone else should be inconvenienced in 
any way, I have specified that there must be none of those gatherings that 
have become de rigueur—no prayer meeting, for instance, no memorial 
meeting. 

I learnt one thing from a dear friend and a doctor, and that led me to alter 
one clause. In the original draft, I had written that after such organs as could 
be of use to others had been harvested, my body should be handed over to 
some medical college that needs corpses for education of prospective 
doctors and surgeons. But the doctor informed me that in India, medical 
colleges, etc., are not short of corpses. And the dear friend told me about 
what had happened in the case of a friend who had passed away having left 
similar instructions. The family had to suffer great trauma in the ensuing 
months—haunted by the thought that now his heart would have been carved 
out, now the brain would have been scooped out, now the legs would been 
sawed off. So, I altered the paragraph in our will to a cremation with no 
religious ceremony. In a word, we should write out what is known as a 
living will. A will that deals with these problems—whether we are to be put 
on life-support systems, when these are to be switched off, how our body is 
to be disposed of, etc. This is essential to spare our dear ones from 
traumatic decisions, and possible feelings of intense guilt. 

There are three further bits of information that may be of use. 

The first concerns assets. A lawyer friend told me that he had seen many 
a bequeath become a real burden for the person to whom it was assigned: a 
relative had left a house for them; but they did not have the funds to pay the 
taxes that fell to their lot along with the house; as a result, they had to sell 
the house to pay the taxes. This becomes that much more of a problem 
because when one has to sell property in such compelling circumstances, 
one has to reconcile oneself to selling it at a disadvantageous price. So, be 
careful in what you wish upon another! 

The second lesson concerns parents like us who have handicapped 
children. We are continually plagued by the worry: ‘Who will look after our 
Adit? How will he be looked after?’ Anita had a wonderful idea 
—‘compatible needs’. A cousin, say, may be in need of a house and funds, 
which our estate could provide and, once we were gone, she or he would 
stay with and look after Adit. This has not worked out: Adit’s cousins love 


him dearly, but they are all busy with their lives, some of them have settled 
far away, none of them needs a house or funds. So, we had to think of an 
alternative. With the help of a lawyer friend, we have set up a family trust, 
and transferred a substantial part of our savings into that—I had thought of 
transferring all our savings to the trust, but my lawyer friend counselled me 
not to do so: you never know what contingency may arise which may not be 
covered under the objectives of the trust, he said, so keep a part of your 
savings in your own names. Anita’s sisters, her brother and his wife, and 
one of her dearest friends are to manage the trust. Three things have to be 
kept in mind while making such an arrangement. Laws differ about the 
formation of trusts—because persons have done all sorts of things in the 
name of trusts, there are many complex provisions regarding the setting up 
and operation of such trusts, even when the need they are to fulfil is 
manifest. So, one must seek the advice of a good and trustworthy lawyer 
friend for this purpose. Second, none of the trustees should have anything to 
gain from the death of the poor child. Third, in the normal course, our circle 
will consist of persons of our own age, and it is this circle from which 
trustees will normally be selected. As a result, the trustees will be dying 
close to one another. So, there must be an orderly plan for inducting new 
members, and, if possible, it should be included in the original trust deed. A 
plan in accordance with which, when a trustee dies or is incapacitated, the 
other trustees are to induct a successor—in our case, they have to be chosen 
from among cousins of Adit: a cousin who knows law, another who knows 
finance, but ones who will devote the time which may be required; and 
who, above all, have a compassionate heart. It is also useful that they 
should be made familiar with the trust and its working well before the need 
arises to induct them—that will enable them to help the trust when their 
turn comes, and it will also give the existing trustees the opportunity to 
assess their willingness to devote time to the handicapped child. One final 
thing about these wills, etc., and we can move on to the main preparation 
that we will require for our deaths. 

Writing a will is liberating. Since we came back to Delhi in the mid- 
1970s, we have always lived in our parents’ house—with them when they 


were alive, and in it since they have gone. | Writing and registering our will 
proved a liberating experience of sorts. We have always looked upon the 


house as our parents’ house. Now that we have assigned it to a nephew, and 
the house that we have built in Lavasa to a niece, we feel all the more like 
transitory tenants—and lucky tenants at that, ones whom the owners have 
exempted from paying rent! 

Having written a will, there is a caution: do not keep revising it, unless, 
of course, there are unavoidable developments—say, someone to whom you 
assigned something predeceases you, or proves himself to be an 
unimaginable scoundrel. I know of a person who wrote a will but kept a 
hawk’s eye on the conduct of those he had named as inheritors, especially 
their attitude towards him, and kept changing the bequeaths as they behaved 
the way he expected them towards him or not. Instead of the will being a 
liberating instrument, this can make it yet another chain of bondage. First, 
in going on revising the bequeath, we will be perpetually watching and 
judging others: does ‘X’ deserve what I am leaving for him? Will he put it 
to good use? This will only reinforce a trait we have to erase, the habit of 
being judgemental. Second, by revising the bequeath in accordance with 
our latest whim, we will be asserting that the possessions are ours: 1.e., we 
will be deepening possessiveness; having assigned them away, we will be 
clinging to them. Third, by giving something to someone on paper, taking it 
back, and assigning it to someone else, we will be assuring ourselves that 
we are still in control, that we can change the fortunes of others, we will be 
assuring ourselves that we can still help and hurt others—all this will only 
bolster the one thing that we have to attenuate, our ego. 

A will, a living will, a trust to look after a handicapped child—these are 
mundane concerns. Yet, they can make all the difference between being 
anxious and unsettled in the final weeks or being at peace. But there 1s 
more. Thinking up what we need to do even in regard to mundane matters 
to be at peace in the end is not like making up another ‘to-do’ list. If an item 
gets left out from the ‘to-do’ list for today, it can always be written into the 
list tomorrow. But for that ultimate list, an item left out is left out forever— 
there will be no time to add to the list and do it. Therefore, this final list, 
and doing those things, has to be preceded by an act of imagination. One 
really has to imagine oneself lying on a bed, dying, and then think back to 
the things that one should have done. The list will be only as good as our 
imagination. And acting on that list will be only as good as our love for the 
ones dear to us is deep. 


Good advice 


Before we transit to the next step, I should mention one useful exercise. 
This is especially important for persons who think that they are doing 
important work, all the more so for persons who are in the public eye. One 
day at the Indian Express, talking of an editor who was much in the pubic 


eye at the time, Ramnathji 2 said, ‘Jo likhtey hain na, unki ek bimaari hoti 
hai, us se hameshaa door rehnaa. Woh samjhney lagtey hain ki duniyvaa 
unkey article se ghoomti hai’—‘There is an ailment that comes to afflict 
those who write articles. Always beware of that. They start thinking that the 
world spins because of their articles.’ Fortunately for me, I had been taught 
this lesson early on. In the early 1970s, I was working as a lowly paid 
consultant in the Planning Commission. Mrs Indira Gandhi was the prime 
minister. On the advice of her left-leaning circle, she took decisions that 
hurt the economy, among these a decision she had to reverse—the 
nationalization of the wholesale trade in wheat. I wrote two or three pieces 
criticizing these measures in the Economic Weekly—the zenith of our 
ambition in those days. My mother’s elder sister was the family counsellor, 
the family astrologer, the family’s checkpoint for marriage proposals, the 
one who kept all of us laughing all the time. She had come to Delhi. I asked 
her, ‘Aunty, tusi zaraa meri patri dekho.’ ‘Kyon, kaakaa, ki zaroorat hai?’ 
she asked. I told her that I was working in a government organization and 
had written against Mrs Gandhi. Would there be consequences? ‘Edhey 
layee patri dekhan di ki lodh hai?’ she said with a twinkle in her eyes 
—‘How is it necessary to look up your horoscope for this?’ “Kaakaa tu 
likhaa daa jaa. Kisi nein padnaa ee nayeen!’—‘Dear boy, you keep writing, 
no one is going to read it!’ 

This misapprehension of their significance afflicts many who are in the 
public eye—these days, even if they are in the public eye only because of 
tweets that someone ghost writes for them! ‘Mera tweet dekha? Arey bhai, 
usney to bhuchaal khadaa kar diyaa hai’—‘Have you seen my tweet? It has 
set off an earthquake.’ Often, this exaggerated sense of one’s worth comes 
to strike even persons who are doing selfless work. It becomes the basis of, 
rather the rationalization for attachment: we come to think that our work is 
so important that we just have to continue to do it. Such attachment, be it 


even to selfless work, will make parting difficult. A good exercise to gain 
the true measure of our work—and of our worth—s to stop doing it for a 
while, say six months: think of Gandhiji retiring to Wardha in the midst of 
struggle; think of Vinoba’s karma sannyas. Their work, of course, was of 
great consequence, and it is true that only they could have done what they 
were doing. But in our puny case, six months into our temporary retirement, 
we will notice that the world has continued to drift as it would have had we 
continued working. Most would have even forgotten us, and what we used 
to be doing. Just as the world will continue, even those nearest to us, who 
feel our going the most, will have had to resume their lives, they wi// have 
resumed their lives in days. Thus, karma sannyas, even for six months at a 
time—a good way to acquire a measure of detachment, and a true measure 
of ourselves, a measure that will weaken our ego and thus our attachment. 

As is so often the case, Montaigne gives excellent—and memorable— 
counsel: 

I would always have a man to be doing, and, as much as in him lies, to extend and spin 


out the offices of life; and then let death take me planting my cabbages, indifferent to 
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him, and still more of my gardens not being finished . . . = 
Four lessons in that brief sentence: do all that in us lies; be absorbed in 
growing our cabbages—growing them being no less important than doing 
something ‘great’, doing something ‘great’ not being any more than 
growing cabbages; indifferent to death; as well as to the fact that our 
gardens, our great and small works are not finished. 


By which touchstone? 


As we have had to note at every turn, in those final months or days we will 
lose control of our body. The only way to lessen the wild swings—of mood, 
of pain, of dread—will be to control our mind. Two things are obvious. To 
control the mind the principal instrument we have is the mind itself. 
Second, we cannot hope to learn how to control the mind during those 
penultimate and turbulent days—we will have to have begun early. 

More than the teaching of others, doing so is the focus of the Buddha’s 
Discourses. And he states again and again that we don’t have to take his 
word for what he is teaching. 


The Kaalaamas hear that the Buddha is in the vicinity. They have heard 
that he is an arahant, perfectly enlightened. They decide to approach him to 


get their doubts cleared. 4 

Having offered their greetings and homage, they sit down, and explain 
their quandary to the Buddha. Ascetics and Brahmins come, they tell the 
Buddha. They explain their doctrines and ‘disparage, denigrate, deride and 
denounce’ the doctrines of others. Then others come. They too elucidate 
their own doctrines and ‘disparage, denigrate, deride and denounce’ those 
of others. ‘We are perplexed and in doubt, Bhante,’ the Kaalaamas say, ‘as 


to which of those ascetics speak the truth and which speak falsehood.’ > 
‘It is fitting for you to be perplexed, Kaalaamas, fitting for you to be in 

doubt,’ the Buddha tells them. ‘Doubt has arisen about a perplexing matter.’ 
And then he counsels them: 

Come, Kaalaamas, do not go by oral tradition, by lineage of teaching, by hearsay, by a 

collection of scriptures, by logical reasoning, by inferential reasoning, by reasoned 

cogitation, by the acceptance of a view after pondering it, by seeming competence (of a 

speaker), or because you think: ‘The ascetic is our guru.’ But when, Kaalaamas, you 

know for yourselves: ‘These things are unwholesome; these things are blameworthy; 


these things are censured by the wise; these things, if accepted and undertaken, lead to 
harm and suffering,’ then you should abandon them. 


The Buddha then asks them to reflect on their own experience and see if 
greed, an obsessed mind, transgressions with another’s wife, speaking 
falsehood lead to harm and suffering for a long time. ‘Yes, Bhante,’ they 
acknowledge. Next, the Buddha leads them to reflect on the consequences 
of hatred, of delusion—they acknowledge that the consequences of these 
too are harmful. The Buddha then asks them to reflect on the obverse of 
each of these: of non-greed, of non-hatred, of non-delusion. They 
acknowledge that these are wholesome, and when accepted and acted upon, 
they lead to welfare and happiness. 

And so, ‘Come, Kaalaamas, do not go by oral tradition ... But when you 
know for yourselves...’ 

The noble disciple ‘who is thus devoid of longing’, the Buddha proceeds, 
‘devoid of ill will, clearly comprehending, ever mindful, dwells pervading 
one quarter with a mind imbued with loving-kindness . . . with a mind 
imbued with compassion . . . with altruistic joy .. . with equanimity, 


likewise the second quarter, the third quarter, and the fourth quarter. Thus 
above, below, across, and everywhere, and to all as to himself, he dwells 
pervading the entire world with a mind imbued with equanimity, 
measureless, without enmity, without ill will.’ Think Sri Ramakrishna, think 
Ramana Maharshi. 

Such a disciple has won four assurances, the Buddha explains. First, ‘If 
there is another world, and if there 1s the fruit and result of good and bad 
deeds, it is possible that with the breakup of the body, after death, I will be 
reborn in a good destination, in a heavenly world.’ Second, if there is no 
other world and if there is no fruit or result of good or bad deeds, ‘I 
maintain myself in happiness, without enmity and ill will, free of trouble.’ 
Third, ‘Suppose evil comes to one who does evil. Then, when I have no evil 
intentions towards anyone, how can suffering afflict me, since I do no evil 
deed?’ But if the contrary is true, namely that evil is not visited upon one 
who does evil, ‘Then right here I see myself purified in both respects.’ 

‘This noble disciple, Kaalaamas,’ the Buddha concludes, ‘whose mind is 
in this way without enmity, without ill will, undefiled, and pure, has won 
these four assurances in this very life.’ 

Thus the first lesson for our present context is that the best preparation 
for a serene death is a life of virtue and insight. 

And the key is the mind working on the mind. 


Texts 


Books on meditation are legion. The Buddha’s principal discourse on the 
matter is preserved in two versions: Satipatthana Sutta, The Discourse on 
the Foundations of Mindfulness, which is Discourse 10 in the Majjhima 
Nikaya; and the Mahasatipatthana Sutta, The Greater Discourse on the 
Foundations of Mindfulness, which is Discourse 22 in the Digha Nikaya. 
The classic commentary is fifth-sixth century Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhimagga, Path of Purification. These texts are available in 
translations. The expositions around these are very many indeed. Everyone 
would want to read everything written or spoken by the Dalai Lama; by 
Ajahn Chah; by Mahasi Sayadaw, the venerated Burmese teacher of 
Vipassana; by U Pandita, another great teacher from Burma; by Thich Nhat 


Hanh who has made ‘mindfulness’ a household word in our times; and by 
their numerous disciples who have made their teachings accessible to us: 
Nyanaponika Thera, Bhikkhu Nanamoli, Ajahn Sumedho, S.N. Goenka and 
many others. 

As so many books are available, there is no need to summarize the 
teachings on meditation in this brief volume. I will only list in a few bullet 
points to convey instructions and hints that I have found useful: they are in 
no way a substitute for reading the books and manuals themselves. 

Having typed this, I think I better make an exception! I will include some 
remarks and similes of Ajahn Chah. They are so graphic that they really 
drive the points home. Moreover, he is not as well known in India as he 
should be: reproducing even a few of his remarks and similes may induce 
some readers—especially younger readers—to search out books and 
websites devoted to one of the most arresting and influential teachers of our 
times. 

But first a stern admonition for persons like us from him; a concession; 
and a few cautionary suggestions. 


‘Read your heart’ 


‘Don’t read books! Read your own heart instead. Truth isn’t outside,’ Ajahn 
Chah used to say. ‘Take Wat Pah Pong’—the forest monastery he had 
founded—‘for example. These days many university graduates are coming 
to ordain. I try to stop them from spending their time reading books about 
Dhamma, because these people are always reading books. They have so 
many opportunities for reading books, but opportunities for reading their 
own hearts are rare. So, when they come to ordain for three months 
following the Thai custom, we try to get them to close their books and 
manuals. While they are ordained they have this splendid opportunity to 
read their own hearts.’ Instead of studying books about what you can learn 
by observing your reactions, he would say, directly observe your reactions 
to the ‘eight worldly events’—gain and loss, repute and disrepute, praise 


and blame, joy and woe. © 


The main thing is to practise, he would drill into novices. If you only 
study books but do not practise, you will be like the ladle: it is dipped into 


the bucket of soup every day to pour the soup for monks, but it does not 


know the taste of soup. 4 No amount of poring over a map will get you to 
your destination. You have to actually trudge the path, he would say. You 
may read the doctor’s prescription a thousand times. That will not cure your 
disease. You have to take the medicine: 
We can compare practice to a bottle of medicine a doctor leaves for his patient. On the 
bottle are written detailed instructions on how to take the medicine, but no matter how 
many hundred times the patient may read the directions, he is bound to die if that is all he 
does. He will gain no benefit from the medicine. And before he dies, he may complain 
bitterly that the doctor wasn’t any good, that the medicine didn’t cure him. He will think 
that the doctor was a fake or that the medicine was worthless, yet he had only spent his 
time examining the bottle and reading the instructions. He hadn’t followed the advice of 
the doctor and taken the medicine. However, if the patient had actually followed the 


doctor’s advice and taken the medicine regularly as prescribed, he would have recovered. 
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Recollecting the great teacher, a monk wrote that Ajahn Chah himself read 
very little. ‘In fact, once when he was asked which books of Buddhism he 
would recommend that people read, he replied, “Only one.” He then 
proceeded to point to his heart. His practice was simply to watch, all the 
while being totally open and aware of everything that was happening both 


inside and outside himself.’ 2 

But it isn’t that he forbade reading books. Without studying the Dhamma 
and just jumping in to practise, he would say, would be like going out to 
look for herbs not having learnt about their shape, texture, colour from a 


book about herbs. 12 

Thus, practice is to be the principal work—after all, the main points that 
the Buddha taught are so straightforward that no complex expositions are 
required—but reading can be useful for that practice. All the more so these 
days: on the one hand, books that set out the teachings of these great 
masters are available today as never before; and on the other, many of us 
cannot get to the great masters. Moreover, texts can acquaint us with 
milestones as well as snares: they can help us notice the former, they can 
keep us from getting beguiled by the latter—visions, for instance. 

I have found two or three things to be useful. First, we should not hanker 
after, indeed if possible we should not accept a book or text that has been 
used by a person whom we revere: instead of the teaching, the book will 


become sacred. Second, we should not take notes, nor should we mark 
passages in the book. For the next time we read the text, the eye will 
automatically gravitate to those marked passages while the passage that 
contains the lesson that we need, the passage that contains the lesson for 
which we are now ready may be the adjacent one. Aspects of the teachings 
which seemed opaque or even irrelevant will become clear, and their 
aptness will become apparent—if only we were not fixated on the passages 
that we had underlined or the notes that we had scribbled in the margin. 
‘Just when you need him, the guru arrives,’ we are told again and again. He 
is still saying what he has been saying earlier, but suddenly we see the 
import of the teaching. When our practice has brought us to a stage and we 
are ready, words convey a new meaning, the meaning we need to grasp for 
the next step. To recall Ajahn Chah again: When you study or listen to the 
Dhamma, do not try to memorize, or take notes, he used to tell the monks. 
“What is ready to be retained will remain. It will happen of its own accord, 


not through forced effort on your part.’ |! Third, instead of taking notes 
from a book, it is better to read different books on the teaching or practice 
that we are pursuing at present: as we read different expositions of the 
teaching, the core of it will gradually seep into our minds like water drops 
through the roof of a cave, and point us towards the next step. But this 
seepage can occur only if we do not rapid-read the books and skip over 
them, ‘O, I have already come across that point.’ 

Another word, one that will accord with Ajahn Chah’s admonition. 
Reading about, thinking about the teaching helps reach an understanding. 
Occasionally one gets a hint in a text that suggests what one has been 
missing, or shows what the next step is. But this mental work is of use only 
in pointing to the next step in one’s practice, and the only criterion for 
assessing it—the text, the remark or counsel of the guru, the guru himself— 
is whether it or he leads one to the next step, whether it leads one to 
actually take that next step. The real thing is not that we have now 
understood the next step, but that we take that next step, that in taking it we 
experience it. 


‘Go left, Go right’ 


One final precaution and then we can get on to some pointers that may turn 
out to be useful. 

Do not waste time sitting in judgement on what the text or the teacher is 
saying. Reflect on it, put it to the test of your own experience, but do not 
work yourself up about the fact that he said ‘X’ a week ago and is now 
proclaiming its opposite. One day you read some passages in the Gita— 
they extol karma yoga. The next day you come across passages that 
proclaim the importance of bhakti. And a week later you come across 
passages that raise jnana yoga to the skies. And you exclaim, ‘Why does 
Krishna not speak clearly?’ Similarly, in one Discourse, the Buddha is 
emphasizing inhaling and exhaling mindfully, in another he is urging you to 
contemplate your decomposing body. One day Ajahn Chah tells you about 
the ladle, the map, the label on the medicine bottle. The next week you hear 
him telling the audience about not being able to identify the herbs because 
they had not looked up the book on herbs. And you get all worked up about 
the ‘contradictions’ in the Ajahn’s teachings. 

Don’t look for contradictions in what I teach, Ajahn Chah used to say: 

At times it may seem to some of you that I contradict myself when I teach, but the way I 
teach is very simple. It is as if I see someone coming down a road he doesn’t know well 
but on which I have travelled many times before. I look up and see him about to fall into 
a hole on the right-hand side of the road, so I call out to him to go left. Likewise, if I see 
someone else about to fall into a hole on the left, I call out to him to go right. The 
instructions are different, but I teach them to travel in the same direction on the same 


road. I teach them to let go of both extremes and come back to the centre where they will 
IZ 


arrive at the true Dhamma. 
In short, we need not work ourselves up finding ‘contradictions’ in the 
teachings. We are to look at ourselves and what more we need to do, not at 
others to correct faults in them. We are not to try and prove ourselves to be 
superior to them in our knowledge of the texts. We are not to enter into 
disputes with others about the methods or the finer points of theory. 
Sayadaw U Pandita recalls an arresting instance. During a set of discourses, 
one novice was always flying off to cite books and verses. U Pandita told 
him the story of a person who was very skilled at conducting the marriage 
ceremonies, at reciting the proper mantras. When his own turn came to get 
married, he went and sat at the place meant for the priest. So, he had to 


remind the novice, know what the right place for you is today: you are a 


student today, not the teacher. 4 

In a word, we are to look not at others but at ourselves, to look inside 
ourselves. We are to reflect. We are to put the teaching to the test of our 
own experience. 


An island unto oneself 


The teaching is not meant for or limited to a few exalted ones. Everyone 
can tread the path. And for this we need, not grace from another but our 
own effort. As he nears the end, the Buddha counsels his devoted cousin 
and attendant, Ananda, ‘Live as islands unto yourselves, be a refuge unto 
yourselves’: 

Therefore, Ananda, you should live as islands unto yourselves, being your own refuge, 


with no one else as your refuge, with the Dhamma as an island, with the Dhamma as your 
refuge, with no other refuge. 


He then explains how one may be an island unto oneself, and concludes: 


... That, Ananda, is how a monk lives as an island unto himself... And those who in 
my time or afterwards live thus, they will become the highest, if they are desirous of 
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learning. — 
The teachers point out that Buddha’s counsel also has a negative lesson. 
When the Buddha says, “Be an island unto yourself, make yourself your 
refuge,’ that also means, ‘Do not make a good house, a good sanctuary, a 
good job, a good partner, a good group, a good guru your refuge.’ All of 
them will undergo changes: but we will be trying to hold on to the old 
house, the old partner, the old group, the guru as we have imagined him to 
be. And that will set us up for disappointment. That is why we should take 
refuge in our own striving, the Buddha says, that is why we should develop 
confidence in our own ability. 

That is, (1) we have to make the effort; (11) for this we must be ‘desirous 
of learning’; (111) we must be an island unto ourselves: this would entail 
spells of solitude, of introspection; we would look inward to gauge the 
advance we have made, we should not depend on what others say; nor 
should we worry about the series of steps that we will have to take to 


complete the journey: each step will be indicated to us by our own 
experience; (iv) the result will depend on our effort, not on the 
grace/blessing/benediction of another, howsoever exalted he or she may be 
in our eyes; (v) we should depend on the teaching and on our effort. 


A touchstone 


And how are we to judge the teaching? 

The Venerable Upavaana asks the Buddha, ‘In what way, venerable sir, is 
the Dhamma directly visible, immediate, inviting one to come and see, 
applicable, to be personally experienced by the wise?’ The Buddha explains 
that the Bhikkhu (who treads the eightfold path, who has trained in 
mindfulness) upon seeing a form, or having heard a sound, or having 
cognized a mental phenomenon notices and understands the reaction—lust, 
for instance—that the sensory input has or has not triggered. ‘Since that is 
so,’ the Buddha informs Upavaana, ‘the Dhamma is directly visible, 
immediate, inviting one to come and see, applicable, to be personally 


experienced by the wise.’ /2 


In a word, don’t stand there judging, pronouncing, hectoring. 
Ehipassiko. 
‘Come and see.’ 


Elaborations 


I teach only one thing, the Buddha said: suffering, the origin of suffering, 
the cessation of suffering, and how that cessation may be brought about. As 
death is, or is at least viewed by most of us to be, the ultimate suffering, it is 
no surprise that many of the Buddha’s Discourses deal directly with death, 
and many, many more have a bearing on how we may prepare ourselves for 
that eventuality. 

There are many practices that have been evolved to deal directly with our 
passing away, indeed also with what is said to happen after we pass away 
and what we can do at that time. These practices occupy a major, if not the 
central place in Mahayana, especially Tibetan Buddhism. There are ‘the six 
yogas of Naropa’, for example. The ‘inner-heat yoga’—in which, as in 


Kundalini yoga, energies are drawn in from the two side channels and 
directed into the central channel; this process is associated with the chanting 
of specified sounds and mantras. Next comes the ‘illusory body yoga’ in 
which we are to learn to see all things, animate and inanimate, as illusory, 
as an illusory deity reflected in a mirror. One is instructed to meditate on the 
illusory nature of all things especially when one is dreaming and sleeping. 
This is in part to blur the line between the waking state and these states, and 
also because of the fact that it would initially be easier to grasp that the 
things, events, persons in our dreams are illusory. Moreover, sleep, 
especially dreamless sleep, is regarded as being the closest to death, and 
therefore, once we learn to control and direct our mind during dreams and 
dreamless sleep we will be well equipped to control and direct it when we 
are dying. The ‘clear light yoga’ has several resemblances to Ramana 
Maharshi’s ‘direct method’. In Ramana’s method, as we have seen, we are 
to take our awareness into the ‘heart cavity’, to keep it there and, in a sense, 
wait for the ‘self’ to shine forth. In clear light yoga, we are taught to lodge 
our awareness in the central channel and to direct it to ‘the drop at the 
heart’. Just as the ‘Self’ is said to shine forth in the ‘direct method’, engulf 
us and purify us, here visions of various sorts arise and purify us of our 
myriad impurities. We have come across the bardo states while glancing 
through The Tibetan Book of the Dead. Yogas have been developed for 
preparing us for this journey and steering us through it. As we die, we are to 
withdraw energies of the senses and the elements, of the sun and moon to 
the heart. We are to withdraw consciousness from objects outside us as we 
would from objects in a dream. During the seven (or forty-nine) days after 
death during which visions appear, we are to meditate on specified deities in 
specified ways or, if we have acquired the necessary ability, remain 
absorbed in emptiness. Once this phase is completed, preparations start for 
rebirth. Many of these yogas and the states attained through them can be 
used to induce near-death experiences. These experiences will be of use 
when the actual event approaches as they would have made us familiar with 
what is happening at that time—though I would presume that modern 
medicine will be able to furnish us with more precise markers, at least of 
the outer changes that are happening in those days and hours. 

There are practices like Phowa by which a yogi can learn to transfer 
consciousness and forcefully project it to a selected site—a particular 


womb, a body or a corpse, or the ‘higher realms’. The practices involve 
mantras as well as exhalation and inhalation of breath to project one’s 
consciousness to the heart of a deity and thence to wherever we have 
determined it should land. These practices are used by yogis who have not 
been able to gain enlightenment in this lifetime, and, therefore, choose 
some particular type of rebirth so as to complete their advancement in 
subsequent lives. 

These yogas require close guidance of an adept. Many of them involve 
practices that readers will associate with Tantra, practices that are to be 
gone through with a real or imagined sexual partner. Unless they are done 
under the supervision of an adept, and a strict and austere one, they are 
liable to misuse. The yogas are far beyond the reach of most of us, and 
certainly far, far beyond the scope of this introductory book, and even 
farther away from my competence. For the barest introduction to what the 
yogas entail, you may want to glance through a very useful collection of 


(densely composed) texts: The Practice of the Six Yogas of Naropa. 1° 
Emanations from the mind, and in it? 


There is another reason why I would rather stay away from describing these 
yogas, and this is the one I have alluded to during our glance through The 
Tibetan Book of the Dead. As will be evident from Mullen’s texts, the 
practices are said to occasion a host of visions. Are these visions of deities, 
and things and states that are actually ‘out there’, or are they merely 
‘emanations in and of the mind’, to use an expression that occurs so often in 
the texts? Are they reports of ‘reality’ or are they just the results of auto- 
suggestion and ‘brainwashing’? This doubt is deepened because of the 
central place that visualization occupies in these practices, and also because 
of the multitudinous repetition of invocations and mantras that is an integral 
part of the practices. We can get a glimpse of these features from Mullen’s 
selections themselves: 

One lakh recitations of one mantra and then the next, on occasions gently, on other 

occasions ‘wrathfully’; supplications and entreaties to the deities; making conscious 

resolutions during one’s waking hours; the expectations generated by the texts [e.g., of 


what visions and lights of which colour will appear, how the nectars will flow, how one 
deity is Vajrasattva, Vajrayogini, Heruka Chakrasamvara and their consorts in sexual 


union, or some other deity]; later, how the guru dissolves into the practitioner and the 
latter becomes inseparably one with him; how the practitioner’s own shape changes to 
one with four heads, each with three eyes, each adorned with a crown made of five dried 
human skulls, twelve arms, etc., what is held in each hand, what each hand does, the tiger 
skin that he is wearing, how he will be wearing a necklace of ‘freshly severed human 
heads strung on a string made from human gut, sealed with six seals, and smeared with 
ashes and bone fragments from human cremation pyres’; which goddesses are looking at 
him, their precise description, and how the legs of which of them are wrapped around his 


waist ‘in order to pull you into a sexual embrace with her’; 1 which syllable stands on 


the moon disc, on the sun or on which petal of the lotus; how the practitioner is to 
visualize himself as the two deities joined in sexual union; the vision that will appear at 
each step: a mirage of water as earth energies dissolve into water; the vision of smoke 
—‘a wispy blueness’—as water dissolves into fire; of fireflies at night or red sparks, as 
fire dissolves into air; then the light of a butterlamp undisturbed by movement of air as 
the energies on which the conceptual mind rides dissolve. This energy is said to dissolve 
in four stages, each of which is likened to a sky of different colours, finally culminating 
in the experience of clear light consciousness . . . The blisses that arise as the bodhimind 
substance located in the crown chakra is melted by the inner fire .. . And the experiences 
that occur as the blisses ascend and the semen drops are retained and induced upwards 
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from chakra to chakra... 
Would such vivid and detailed visualizations, would a lakh of repetitions 
not condition the mind? Would they not predispose it to expect, and 
therefore ‘see’ those visions and have those experiences? Why not then do 
as Sri Ramana urges: go directly to where these visions and experiences are 
intended to take us? 

And there is a final reason. The more we go into the details of these 
methods, the clearer it becomes that they are extensions of one, basic quest 
—that is, of controlling the mind, and channelling it in one direction or 
another. The methods consist of different, perhaps more elaborate, means to 
achieve the same control. The texts and teachers tell us that immersing 
ourselves in the elementary means, and remaining immersed in them, will 
itself keep pointing us in the direction of what needs to be done next. That 
in fact when we have reached one stage the next one will open up on its 
own. 

For us commoners, therefore, the basic step. 

As the silversmith removes 
Impurities from silver 


So the wise man from himself 
One by one, little by little, again and again 


—Dhammapada, XVIII.239 


a) 
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Kar kaa manakaa daari de, Mann kaa manakaa 


DU a” 


‘Yoga chitta vritti nirodha’—‘Yoga is to still the flutterings of the mind,’ 
Patanjali says in his second sutra, perhaps the best-known and most precise 
definition of yoga. Yoga 1s to still the incessant chatter in our minds. 

The mind is to be controlled, to be calmed. 

It has to be controlled, it has to be calmed by using the mind itself. 

The key to doing so is mindfulness—that 1s, by bringing a faculty of the 
mind itself, our awareness to whatever we are doing, to whatever is 
happening here and now, to us and beyond us, especially in our mind. 

There are three steps in doing so. 

First, we have to get a grip on our mind by developing concentration: that 
is, by focusing our mind on an object or experience, by focusing it on that 
object or experience as it is at the present moment, and keeping it there. 
That is easier said than done. Acharya Rajneesh used to say that anyone 
who keeps his mind on his breath for six inhalations and exhalations 
without thinking of the monkey is already enlightened! That our mind 
wanders off even as we try to keep it focused on an image, on our breath, on 
these as they are in the present moment, is not a failure. The very fact that 
we have begun to notice that it is wandering off is an indication that we 


have begun to look at our mind. As our practice continues, there will be two 
helpful changes. The frequency with which the mind wanders off will 
become less. And we will begin to notice its wandering closer and closer to 
the moment the wandering commences. This is an important step forward, 
for the texts often tell us that our observing an action—say, our taking a 
breath in or exhaling it, our lifting our foot, moving it forward, putting it 
down—or our reaction to something that has happened should be 
simultaneous with our performing that action and that event. 

Hence, while we should not be hankering after ‘progress’ in our 
meditation, and we should certainly not be standing there with a stopwatch 
measuring it, we will notice, perhaps in retrospect, that two intervals are 
good markers: that the interval between two thoughts becomes longer, and 
the interval between a thought arising and our noticing it becomes shorter 
till the two become almost instantaneous. We can at once see how helpful in 
meditation this simultaneity will be once we make it a habit. 


Simultaneity 


We are sitting in meditation, watching the vast space of our empty mind. 
The moment a thought appears, we will notice it; that noticing will 
extinguish it; and we will get back to the vast empty space. 

Of course, it may not always be practicable to notice our awareness of an 
event simultaneously with its occurrence: it will be long before we can 
observe our panic the moment a cobra appears in our path. But practice will 
bring the noticing closer and closer to the action, to the event, and to our 
reaction to it. In any case, as we focus the mind on one object or 
experience, we withdraw it from other objects and experiences, we 
withdraw it from sensory inputs. 


More than quietening 


Second, having developed this faculty of channelling our awareness, we 
direct awareness away from the objects and experiences, and direct it at the 
mind itself; doing so will so still the fluctuations and oscillations of the 
mind that it becomes blank; thereby we will be able to ‘see’, to ‘realize’, to 


experience the ‘original nature of the mind’—1ts blank, still nature, ‘like 
vast, empty space’. As we go deeper and deeper inside, we will be moving 
farther and farther away from sensory inputs. We will thereby be able to 
focus better on fluctuations of and in the mind itself. Quietening the mind, 
developing concentration—these are not enough, Ajahn Chah would remind 
his audience. You must get to know your mind. ‘Otherwise, if you make the 
mind simply quiet, then for that time it’s peaceful and there is no 
defilement,’ he would say. ‘But this is like taking a stone and covering up a 
smelly garbage pit. When you take the stone away, it’s still full of smelly 
garbage. You must use your concentration, not to temporarily bliss out, but 
to accurately examine the nature of the mind and body. This is what 


actually frees you.’ 2 

Third, having got to know the original nature of the mind, we strive to 
know the nature of ‘reality’; that is, we work to know ‘the world’ and the 
things in it—including ourselves—‘as they are’. 


Progressive abstraction 


We can start the journey with external objects—an idol, a thangka, a steady 
flame in a windowless, breezeless room. 

Next, we learn to internalize this object: instead of gazing at the idol, the 
image, the flame, say, we imagine the idol or image in our mind. The step 
has a rationale in modern neuroscience. Neuroscientists have documented 
that imagining an action activates the same neuronal networks that would 


be activated were we to actually execute that action. 2 

After this, we make the object we have internalized more and more 
abstract. For instance, instead of that steady flame, that idol, we imagine a 
colour: we flood our entire awareness with that colour. In several 
monasteries and retreats, for instance, they use a flat, round wooden disk of 
a particular colour—say, dark red or dark blue. After concentrating on this 
disk, we take it in, so to say, we picture only the colour without the form of 
the disk; and we imagine the colour suffusing our entire awareness. 

Next, we discard the objects and abstractions all together, and look at the 
mind alone, at what is happening in it. A thought arises. We notice it. That 
turns out to be a crucial turn. Our mind can fly to or through thousands of 


thoughts in moments; but it can harbour only one thought at one moment. A 
good way to conceive of this is through a circularity: think of a ‘thought- 
moment’, the moment being the duration in which the mind can hold just 
one thought! Thus, as in a ‘thought-moment’ the mind can hold only one 
thought, the noticing of the thought replaces the thought itself. It 
extinguishes the thought: it is as if the noticing were the third eye of Shiva 
—once it opens, it burns everything. The next thought surfaces—a memory 
of something that occurred yesterday, a fantasy about what we wish would 
happen tomorrow. The sequence is repeated: this memory or fantasy too is 
noticed, and thus extinguished. 


Like an invalid 


These steps draw our awareness away from external forms and phenomena, 
and direct it inwards—to the mind itself. 

The first thing that happens as we turn our awareness inwards is that we 
feel finer and finer sensations: the slightest sound comes as a loud intrusion; 
we begin to itch, in time the itching turns to pins and needles all over the 
body; in around an hour of sitting in padmasana I begin to feel a little pain 
in my left leg. The instruction here is to notice the sound, the itch, the pain, 
and revert to the object of meditation—say our breath. As the pain 
continues to intensify, we are to continue in the posture that is occasioning 
the pain. Soon, the pain will get transformed: the leg ‘goes to sleep’, for 
instance. Soon, one does not feel the pain; one does not feel the leg either; 
just a log of wood. In short, we are not to react immediately to the 
sensation. We are to bear with it, and see it transform. This has two lessons. 
First, we learn to bear increasing degrees of pain. More important, we 
realize that, like everything else, the pain too is impermanent—like 
everything else, it arises, it intensifies, it passes. We note this 
impermanence, and return to the breath. 

There is an allied instruction. When the pain becomes unbearable, one 
may change one’s posture. But one must do so slowly—noting first the 
intention to change the posture, to beginning to change it, through the entire 
action of changing it, and then taking note of the altered posture at which 
we have arrived. Act like an invalid, the teachers say—as one whose back is 


aching, as one who has vertigo, as one who suffers from postural 
hypotension and must therefore change posture slowly. This keeps one’s 
mind from straying even as one uncoils one’s legs: the mind has shifted 
from the object of meditation—the breath, for instance—but we are still 
mindful about what we are doing. 


The devadoots come closer 


The entire sequence begins to work itself through that much more swiftly as 
we age. Ageing brings debilities. It lowers our ability to bear pain. With 
each passing day, it reminds us of impermanence—we do not need any 
devices to remind ourselves of how everything is changing all the time. 
Ajahn Chah used to say that this is one of the boons that ageing brings! The 
devadoots, the heavenly messengers, come closer and closer to whisper into 
our ears the lesson of impermanence! But we have to do our part. We have 
to give up being in denial. We have to see what everyday, ordinary 
happenings signify. A vase breaks; instead of shouting and screaming in 
despair—‘Such a rare piece, I have had it for twenty years and you have 
broken it in a moment’—our reflex should be, ‘But soon I will be parted 
from everything.’ 

Nor do we have to wait for something untoward to happen. The most 
beautiful sunrise and sunset, the dark clouds laden with rain, the passing of 
seasons all remind us of transience. One of the beatific rituals to drive 
transience into our minds is the Tibetan art of sand painting. A group of 
monks use narrow funnels and scrapers to create complex and stunning 
mandalas—grains of coloured sand drip through the funnels as the latter are 
rubbed with scrapers. Creating a single mandala in this way takes weeks 
and months. Every moment requires undivided attention, and unimaginable 
patience. The moment the mandala is complete, with just a few sweeps it is 
undone. The particles of sand are gathered in a vessel, and poured into a 
river. A thing of immense beauty that had taken meticulous effort and 
incalculable patience over weeks and months is swept away by a flick of the 
whisk of time. What a reminder of the effort that we must put in, of the 
patience that we must cultivate; of the transience of whatever it is that we 


accomplish by those efforts; and how we must not be attached to the results, 
however beautiful. 

Ajahn Chah used to say that looking after someone who is dying will not 
be of much use unless we realize that all too soon we will be lying helpless 
just like him. This was brought home to me again recently. I had suffered a 
blow. We were having tea. Anita said, ‘I feel abandoned.’ That pierced my 
heart, but the fact is that we should prepare for this feeling of being bereft, 
of being left alone and helpless. Children will go away. Friends, even our 
closest relatives, will become more and more preoccupied dealing with their 
own responsibilities and problems. And, most important, our ability to help 
each other will wane—Anita can scarcely help Adit now. And, as we shall 
see, my capacity to help not just Adit, even her, has suffered a blow. To 
surmise, each of us will be thrown back to our own, personal resources. 
And these too will shrink—our ability to read for hours on end, for instance. 
What then is it that we can do alone, which will stand us in good stead till 
the end, especially then? Something for which, far from needing others, we 
don’t need even our eyes or speech or hearing or sense of taste. The honing 
of our mind. 


All we need is at hand 


In his twin Discourses on mindfulness, the Buddha taught that we focus on 
things and phenomena that are with us always: our breath; our body, and the 
parts that constitute it; sensations—the coolth as the breeze sweeps past our 
skin, the heat of the sun, the noise around us, the taste of something 
delicious, of something repugnant; emotions—elation at being praised, 
anger at the man blocking our way; thoughts; the mind itself. 


That interruption 


Disturbances are not interruptions, they are mirrors. We are seated in 
meditation, and there is a loud sound; we get upset that our meditation has 
been ‘broken’. But the disturbance can be an aid. If the sound is continuous, 
or it occurs in a regular beat, and it does not allow us to get back to the 
object of our meditation—-say, the empty mind—the sound itself can easily 


be made into the subject of meditation. If it is irregular, like the sharp 
sounds emitted at random in an MRI machine, it can be as helpful as the 
Keisaku, the flat ‘waking stick’ of the Zen teacher: he strikes a monk with 
that slat at this moment, and some other monk at some other moment. The 
sound that the slat makes while landing on the back or shoulders of one 
monk jolts others in the meditation hall into checking whether their mind 
has wandered off somewhere—the sound of the Keisaku is louder than its 
sting. 

The disturbance holds other lessons too. It reminds us that so much of 
life 1s not under our control. Furthermore, the disturbance illustrates that 
everything passes—not just the good days, but the bad days too come to an 
end, not just delicious fantasies but also fears that we would rather not face. 

But when it comes to helping us, even disturbances have their 
limitations! Next time your meditation is interrupted by some noise, and 
you focus on the noise, notice the effort that is required to keep your focus 
on it. Awareness will at once move to that sharp, loud sound. But before 
you know, it would have flown off again—‘Where did I hear a similar 
sound last?’ ‘O, on our trip to Ranikhet.’ ‘Less said about that trip the 
better. It was ruined by .. .” ‘Is this noise going to stop or is it going to ruin 
my meditation completely?’ Thus, like the breath on which we were 
originally focused, the sound also does not keep our awareness glued to 
itself automatically. We are meditating. A loud, shrill sound. Our mind is 
attracted towards that sound. We focus on it. But the mind wanders off. 
When it is wandering, the sound does not register in our mind. That is a 
clue, for this not ‘hearing’ the sound while our mind is wandering, must 
work the other way also. When we turn the mind to observing the mind, or 
when we turn the mind back to observing the mind, the sound does not 
register. 

In a word, as much as on every other subject of our meditation, we have 
to keep vigil on our awareness. 

Having experienced the eruption of the disturbance many times, having 
learnt to transform it into an aid, we learn to notice it with equanimity. The 
disturbances continue to occur day after day, of course, some that are 
pleasing—the gurgling of a child—others that we would rather had not 
erupted, but we learn not to cling to one, not to push the other away. 


How far a mere disturbance has carried us, all the way to deep lessons. 
Hence, we should look upon such disturbances as teachers that our 
surroundings provide, and free ones at that—just as the long queues at our 
bank counters, at the check-in counters of our train stations and airports, the 
delays in our trains and flights are arranged for us as free lessons in 
patience. 


‘Insolent flies’ 


But putting disturbances and distractions to work requires practice. 


Nyanaponika Thera used to refer to them as ‘insolent flies’. 4 We wave 
them away, and they keep coming back—in this avatar or some other one. 
Recall the Buddha’s words in the Dhammapada: ‘One by one, little by 
little, again and again.’ We have to tire those flies out—a practice in itself, a 
practice in ‘patient perseverance’. We keep waving the fly away, it keeps 
coming back, we keep waving it away—patiently, persistently, gently, 
lightly, calmly, without losing our temper. We have to notice the latest fly, 
and be as persistent in returning to our breath or the vacant mind that we are 
observing as the flies are in buzzing back into our awareness, Nyanaponika 
Thera taught. Every time we do so, we weaken the ability of the distraction 
to pull our mind away. The way we are to attend to the disturbance 1s the 
same as the way we are to attend to the subject of our meditation—say, our 
breath. ‘The non-violent device here is to apply bare attention to the 
disturbance, but with a minimum response to it, and with a mind bent on 
withdrawal,’ Nyanaponika Thera said. “This is the very way in which the 
Buddha himself dealt with inopportune visitors, as described in 
Mahasunnata Sutta .. . “with a mind bent on seclusion .. . and withdrawn, 
his conversation aiming at dismissing (those visitors)”. Similar is 
Shantideva’s advice on how to deal with fools: if one cannot avoid them, 


one should treat them “with the indifferent politeness of a gentleman”.’ 2 


That anger 


Just as disturbances are aids, our reactions are aids. Put to work, they can 
teach us in heaps. The pride at being recognized at the railway station, the 


subterranean pride at the hall bursting at its seams. The disappointment at a 
half-filled hall. The praise for something we have said or written, the 
disappointment at realizing that no one has read it. We meditate. And are 
quite satisfied with ourselves—thinking that we are making good progress, 
that the mind is less unruly. Yet a trifling event on the way to the office 
makes us blow up—someone rushing past bangs into us and papers we are 
carrying scatter across the pavement. Our reaction is an opportunity 


* To see how real is the progress that we had imagined 

¢ To see whether we are the one who was walking absent-mindedly 
¢ To see anxieties that lurk just beneath the surface 

¢ To see whether our reaction has helped resolve the situation 

* To learn to observe the emotion, and not act on it 


The other person blows up—that too is an opportunity 


¢ To learn how we would have reacted in that situation 

¢ To react to his outburst with equanimity 

* To reflect on what may have led him to burst out the way he did—is it that 
he just had to rush to office even though his infant daughter 1s so ill, and 
his wife is not able to take her to the doctor, and, try as they might, the 
doctor is not able to come and examine the child? How often we give 
advice to others—‘But you still have not had the curtains washed’— 
without knowing or finding out the circumstances with which they are 
contending every day. 


Our reaction, the reaction of the other person are mirrors, available there 
and then. Watching such eruptions and their subsiding over time gives us a 
glimpse of things deeper than momentary reactions, they enable us to view 
our traits. 

Umr bhar yehi bhool kartaa rahaa 


Dhool chehrey pe thi, saaf aainaa kartaa rahaa 6 


Apart from being valuable in itself, in that this enables us to see what we 
should strengthen and what we have to chisel away, by getting us to see our 
traits, such encounters and reactions allow us to gauge whether we are 


making any progress in moulding our mind. Surely, if we are, not just our 
reactions, not just our habits, our traits themselves would be changing. 


‘The sound of silence’ 


A sensation that Ajahn Sumedho, one of the prominent disciples of Ajahn 
Chah, has popularized has been especially useful for me. He has called it 
the ‘sound of silence’. It is always with us, a continuous ‘sound’ that we 
can tune into, somewhere between a hum and a hiss, as if there is water 
flowing at an absolutely even, slow pace, or steam being released at a 
steady, absolutely unvarying, slow pace through a narrow valve. Recall Paul 
Brunton’s reaction at being in the presence of Sri Ramana: ‘A steady river 
of quietness’—an almost perfect description of this ‘sound’. The ‘sound’ is 
always with us. It might be that the ‘sound’ is just blood rushing through 
the capillaries near our inner ear. In any case, it is very helpful: by tuning in 
to it, I have been able to abstract myself even in noisy environments— 
inside an MRI/MRA machine, for instance, in which the noise is not just 
very loud, it is also irregular and varied. 


Paying attention 


Our mindfulness about the item, say a breath or a thought, has to be of a 
particular kind. 
First, we have to be merely mindful about the item, say, the breath: its 


coming in, its going out; or the thought: its arising, its fading away. 4 The 
expression is, to pay it “bare attention’. We are not to get lost in finding its 
antecedents. We are not to get lost in determining its consequences. All we 
are to observe about the breath is its coming in and going out at the 
moment. All we are to notice about the thought is that 1t has appeared. We 
are certainly not to sit in judgement over it. Is it a good thought? Is it one 
that speaks ill of what is going on in our mind? In Visuddhimagga, 
Buddhaghosa gives five arresting similes that will help us keep in mind the 
nature of the attention with which we are to observe the entity—breath, 
thought, a part of the body, an emotion, or the rest. As the clever bee that 
does not rush upon hearing that a tree is in bloom, nor does it tarry; as the 


surgeon’s pupil who applies just enough pressure with the scalpel to make 
an incision on the lotus leaf floating on the water without either cutting the 
leaf in two or not touching it at all; as the clever man who winds the 
spider’s web four fathoms long on a stick without breaking it; as the skilful 
skipper who hoists full sails in a light wind, takes in half his sails in a high 
wind, and thus takes the ship to its destination; as the clever student who 
fills the tube with oil without spilling it. In each instance, the person applies 
just the bare amount of effort or pressure that will secure the result—not too 
much which will jeopardize the objective (for instance, which will cut the 
lotus leaf), nor too little (for instance, like the pupil who fails to make the 
incision out of the fear that he will cut the leaf and have it sink into the 


water). 8 
‘Fire from rubbing two wooden sticks’ 


The second requisite is that our practice be regular. The words that the 
teachers use to describe the type of practice we must pursue tell the tale: 
‘constant’, ‘diligent’, ‘thorough’, ‘unbroken’, ‘incessant’, ‘unremitting’, 
‘relentless’. We should not be deflected from it by any excuse. If we have a 
deadline to meet, we should stay up late, but not forego the meditation the 
next morning. If we have to set off on a journey early in the morning, we 
should get up that much earlier, but not cut short our meditation. Our 
practice must be regular, it must also be persistent—long enough every day, 
and for enough number of years to actually change our habits, our nature. 
Ajahn Chah’s memorable simile: 

Nothing happens immediately, so in the beginning we can’t see any results from our 

practice. This is like the example I have often given you of the man who tries to make 

fire by rubbing two sticks of wood together. He says to himself, ‘They say there’s fire 

here.’ And he begins rubbing energetically. He’s very impetuous. He rubs on and on but 

his impatience doesn’t end. He wants to have that fire. He keeps wanting to have that fire, 

but the fire doesn’t come. So he gets discouraged and stops to rest for a while. He starts 

again but the going is slow, so he rests again. By then the heat has disappeared; he didn’t 

keep at it long enough. He rubs and rubs until he tires and then he stops altogether. Not 


only is he tired, but he becomes more and more discouraged until he gives up completely. 
‘There’s no fire here!’ Actually he was doing the work, but there wasn’t enough heat to 


start a fire. The fire was there all the time but he didn’t carry on to the end. 2 


The third requisite is that the attention must be continuous, not sporadic. As 
we sit to observe our in- and our out-breath, we soon realize that it is quite 
easy to notice as we start to inhale, and as we start to exhale. Having 
observed that the breath is beginning to come in, our mind wanders off, till 
we suddenly notice that we have now begun to exhale. But we are to 
observe the inhaling from the beginning, through its entire length, to the 
end of inhalation. And the same for the exhalation. While inhaling and 
exhaling, for instance, we are told to focus on the area of our nostrils where 
we feel our breath enter and exit—Mahasi Sayadaw, a great Burmese 
master, urged instead that we focus on the rising and falling of our abdomen 
as we breathe in and out. In either case, our awareness of the sensation or 
movement must be unbroken—from the commencement of the inhalation, 
through its entire course, to its end, and then to the beginning of the 
exhalation, through its entire course, to its end, and then... 

We are not to strain to make the breath of any particular kind—neither 
deep nor shallow. We are to let it be just the way it comes and goes 
naturally. It turns out that as our meditation continues and without any 
effort on our part, the breath will become soft, subtle, shallow on its own: to 
such an extent that at times it will seem as if we are not breathing at all—to 
use Sri Ramana’s expression, “the lowest level compatible with life’. We are 
not to fixate on the quality of the breath at any moment either, we are just to 
observe it at the beginning of the inhalation, to observe it during its entire 
duration, to observe its end, and then the beginning of the exhalation, its 
entire course, and the turn around again. Every breath, every sensation, 
every emotion, every thought is just that—a breath, a sensation, an emotion, 
a thought. We are not to think of a pleasant notion as a pleasant one, of 
another one as something that we would rather not have. 


Not just while sitting formally 


The noticing is not to be limited to the time we are sitting formally in 
meditation. The Buddha said that we are to be mindful in four postures: 
lying, sitting, standing, walking. Walking meditation is of course an integral 
part of many formal meditation retreats. But by listing four postures, in 
effect the Buddha is teaching us that we are to be mindful at all times, in 


whatever we are doing. The great Vietnamese teacher Thich Nhat Hanh 
teaches that we can be mindful when we are walking, of course, but we can 
be equally mindful when we are eating an orange, or riding a train. 

Think of Ramana Maharshi getting up at 2 a.m. to cut vegetables for 
meals that would be prepared during the day for devotees. Think of 
Gandhiji at the spinning wheel. Think of Vinoba picking leaves from the 
ground—‘Ram’ while picking one leaf, ‘Hari’ when picking the next. Ina 
word, everything can be done mindfully. But just as obviously, one can be 
chopping vegetables, or spinning yarn, or picking leaves as one’s mind flies 
to the other side of the globe. Of what use would it be to force ourselves to 
wash the feet of a leprosy patient but have our mind on the photographers 
—‘Are they getting a good shot?’ Thus, everything can be an aid to 
mindfulness, but we have to do everything mindfully. 


‘Do you have time to breathe?’ 


As everything can be an aid to meditation, we cannot, or at least should not 
dodge the practice on the excuse that we do not have time for it. ‘Don’t you 
have time to breathe?’ Ajahn Chah would ask. ‘Then you have time to 
meditate’—because you can make your breathing the subject of meditation. 
The daily chores are always there waiting for us to do them. In Buddhist 
monasteries, they make it a point to have monks sweep the paths and halls; 
stitch, colour and wash their robes; tend to the garden; cook and serve 
meals. I always keep in mind the example of my father washing his clothes, 
mending his shirt, dusting his room, cleaning his bathroom. The very fact 
that the chore is a routine one, that it is boring, helps. It is much easier to 
pay ‘bare attention’ to a task that is simple, a task that we know well; 
solving a mathematical problem will require concentration, no doubt, but it 
will require more than ‘bare attention’. Moreover, immersing ourselves in 
boring tasks will wean us away from hankering after newer and newer 
excitements: ‘retail therapy’ and the rest. 

Instead of becoming an excuse, this notion that we do not have the time 
should make us look at our habits, at the so many useless things on which 
we expend our time. Have you noticed how upset we get if the vendor is 
late in delivering newspapers? Every morning, we spend half an hour or 


more reading them. And yet, 1f someone asks us at 11 what the lead story 
was in the paper, we can scarcely recall it. As I have never been on ‘social 
media’, I cannot report on how liberating it is to be off it. But, as I shall 
report in a moment, I did get to experience the relief it is to not have my 
watch and phone near me, to not ‘keep up with the news’. Even though I am 
seldom short of time because, even in normal times, we lead fairly isolated 
lives, I saw even more clearly how much time and mind-space this not- 
doing frees up and how much these simple withdrawals free us from frenzy. 
There really is a lot of time that we can put to better use—actually, to the 
best use, that is, to moulding our mind. 


Chicken sitting in the coop 


As everything teaches us, whenever we are unmindful, we are undoing 
whatever we had done in regard to our mind. Teachers repeatedly 
emphasize that honing the mind 1s not just a matter of sitting in meditation. 
‘Some people think that the longer you can sit, the wiser you must be,’ 
Ajahn Chah said. ‘I have seen chickens sit on their nests for days on end! 
Wisdom comes from being mindful in all postures. Your practice should 
begin as you awaken in the morning. It should continue until you fall 
asleep. Don’t be concerned about how long you can sit. What is important 
is only that you keep watchful whether you are working or sitting or going 


to the bathroom.’ !2 In other words, it is not enough to be mindful of our 
breath during the meditation hour and then go and indulge ourselves in a 
mall. We cannot be cheating every customer six days in the week and be 
pious on Tuesdays, offering our prayers to Sri Hanuman—and that too so 
that he will protect us from the consequences of our cheating. Unlike the 
notion that has become an accepted fact in political affairs these days, there 
is no separation here between public life and private life. 


Eating a morsel 
The next feature is detail. We are to be mindful of every detail of whatever 


we are directing our awareness towards. The colour and texture and size 
and the direction in which it is turned, of every petal of the thousand- 


petalled lotus. Every detail of the representation in the thangka, and every 
detail of what that detail in the representation signifies. While walking, we 
are told to notice the lifting of the foot, bringing it forward, its touching the 
ground, the changing pressure in different parts of the foot as we move. 
And the corresponding sensations in the other foot. The Buddha divided 
breathing in and breathing out into sixteen stages. A single example will 
help us see the extent of detail which the masters want us to notice. This is 
how Mahasi Sayadaw asks us to be mindful while eating: 
You must attend to the contemplation of every detail in the action of eating. 
When you look at the food, ‘looking, seeing’. When you arrange the food, ‘arranging’. 
When you bring the food to the mouth, ‘bringing’. When you bend the neck forwards, 
‘bending’. When the food touches the mouth, ‘touching’. When placing the food in the 
mouth, ‘placing’. When the mouth closes, ‘closing’. 
When withdrawing the hand, ‘withdrawing’. Should the hand touch the plate, 
‘touching’. When straightening the neck, ‘straightening’. When in the act of chewing, 
‘chewing’. 
When you are aware of the taste, ‘knowing’. 
When swallowing the food, ‘swallowing’. 
While swallowing the food, should the food be felt touching the sides of the gullet, 
‘touching’. 
All six senses are engaged when we eat: eyes, taste, touch, smell, hearing (when the 
food is brought, when we slurp), the mind (whether we like it or find it distasteful). 
Hence, notice the arousal and abating of every sense contact/reaction. 


And each of these steps is to be noticed ‘each time you take a morsel of 
food until you finish your meal,’ the Mahasi says. 

And that is just the beginning. ‘In the beginning of the practice there will 
be many omissions. Never mind. Do not waver in your effort. You will 
make fewer omissions if you persist in your practice. When you reach an 
advanced stage of the practice you will also be able to notice more details 
than those mentioned here.’ Having eaten in this way, he says, “return to 


observing the rising and falling of the abdomen’. ! In the same way, he 
instructs us to notice fourteen discrete ‘thought-moments’ in the process of 


seeing. 12 

Of course, to be aware at every moment of the precise rule of the 227 that 
one is obeying, the precise kind of equanimity of the 132 kinds that one is 
experiencing will keep one alert. Moreover, not all of them are to be 
observed or pursued simultaneously: the aspirant is not to meditate 


simultaneously or even successively on all the forty subjects that 
Buddhaghosa lists. One subject may best suited for a practitioner of one 
disposition, or at a particular stage of development, just as another subject 
may be suited for some other practitioner. The teacher’s skill will lie in 
steering the student towards the subject most suited for his temperament 
and stage. The enumerations can help in another way also—they may 
prevent repetition from becoming mechanical. Learning the various 
divisions and subdivisions will also sharpen our memory and hone our 
attention. They may be useful as milestones as a meditator advances. 
Manifestly, some of them are very useful cautions—like the ten 
imperfections of insight: remembering them shields us from being carried 
away by some new experience, and coming to believe that we have 
acquired a new power, a super-mundane power. 

Therefore, I am far from saying, and far from being qualified to even 
speculate that the enumerations and classifications are redundant. But for us 
laymen with a limited purpose, the detailed classifications and sub- 
classifications may be distracting, and it may be that a light reading of the 
relevant literature will be enough—so that, to take one example, that of the 
ten imperfections of insight, should we alight upon some of those 
experiences, we will recognize them for what they are, and will, therefore, 
not be unduly elated over them nor struck dumb by them. 

For our current concern, getting our mind ready for its ultimate 
dissolution, two aspects of deconstructing every action into its components, 
of examining every action or image in such minute detail are important. 
First, the greater the detail in which we view an action or object, the more 
focused our mind will learn to become. Second, and more important for the 
ultimate lesson we have to learn, the finer the constituents into which we 
break an action, the more we will realize that it is not one seamless 
happening: it consists of a series of discrete moments. This splitting up of 
what seemed to be a continuous movement reinforces the fact that 
everything is impermanent. It is like seeing what we think is a continuous 
movie, and then getting to see the individual frames of the film. 

This applies to what was happening—lightning in the sky. 

It applies to what we were doing—breathing. 

It applies to our body. 


It applies to our mind—that it 1s just a stream of thoughts, that it is “what 
the brain does’, that it is not an entity in itself, that there is no unchanging, 
enduring entity in it. 

It applies to ‘me’, to ‘mine’, to ‘my-self’. 

It applies to the ‘world’. 

It applies to the present moment just as much. 

As everything consists of discrete, evanescent components, of discrete, 
evanescent moments, the teachers tell us again and again, we should not 
cling to anything, anyone, any moment. Even as we revel in them, we have 
to become detached from the thing, the person, the moment of which we are 
aware. In the end, we have to become distanced from the awareness itself. 


Tf you want to be truly selfish...’ 


Like the breath, we notice, and let go. We just let go. Most of all, our ego. 
And several practices are prescribed to help in this regard. Prostrations, for 
instance. Monks going on the alms-round: they know that the alms they 
receive are not an entitlement, they are a gift; they realize their bonds with 
and their dependence on the lay-community; waiting upon others to give 
something is humbling by itself; accepting with gratitude whatever is given, 
eating whatever has been put in the bowl. For those of us who are not 
monks, we can remind ourselves how much we depend on the help of 
others, and be grateful to them. For persons like us who have to look after 
persons with disabilities, this comes about by itself: we are reminded every 
single moment of how we could not get through the day without help. And 
when we help others, to never remember that we have done something for 
someone. But when someone does something for us, to never forget that 
favour. When we make a donation, to do so anonymously. 

Talking of the disabled, I have found one particular practice to be of 
extreme help. The Dalai Lama reminds us that there is a great difference 
between having pity at someone’s condition—there is an element of 
condescension in pity—and having sympathy for him: the condescension is 
not there, but sympathy can stop at emotional empathy; between sympathy 
and kindness—the latter has a discernible element of love; between 
kindness and compassion—we are kind to someone when he comes to us 


for help; compassion entails that we actively reach out and do something to 
relieve the condition of the person. 

Compassion 1s therapeutic—/for us: whether what we do helps the other 
person or not, it certainly improves us. ‘If you want to be truly selfish,’ the 
Dalai Lama says, ‘help someone.’ The moment we set out to help another, 
the mind throws up all sorts of ‘reasons’ for not doing so. ‘There are 
millions suffering in the same way; how many can I go on helping?’ .. . “He 
has brought this upon himself’ . . . ‘He is doing nothing to help himself’. . . 
‘I helped him out of the ditch last time, but he took to the bottle again as 
soon as he could’. . . By looking at these ‘reasons’ we get to see our mind 
—for these are excuses for doing nothing. Adit has taught me another thing. 
If we help someone big and powerful, we keep looking out for him to do 
something in return: ‘I helped him out of that case, I literally saved him 
from being thrown into jail. Three years have gone by and he has not done 
anything for me in return.’ In such a case, what we do 1s not service, it is a 
prospective transaction. 

For service to be truly therapeutic, we should serve those who can do 
nothing for us in return. 

When we do so, we will learn how grateful we must be to them: they 
endow a sense of proportion to our lives; more, they fill our lives with a 
purpose. 

But there is a sine qua non. We must not feel that we are doing such and 
thus for the other. Bhikkhu Nanamoli put the point very well: 


Overtly wanting to be of use to others seems scarcely distinguishable from covertly 
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wanting others to suffer and need one’s help. = 
And it is best to keep what we do to help someone to ourselves. Again 
Bhikkhu Nanamoli put it so aptly: 


There is no need to wear one’s deeds like medals. One can be just as much mentally 
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nouveau-riche as financially. — 
Another point, though it is better than doing nothing, giving some money is 
not very therapeutic. The amount is usually what we can spare. Secondly, 
one can often send the money from a distance: e.g., by post or instructions 
to one’s bank. The act of giving is over in a moment: to be therapeutic, what 
we do for the helpless should entail time, it must tax our nerves. Contrast 


the giving of money with nursing someone. The latter takes time. It brings 
us in personal, physical contact with the ailing person, with his ailment. 
That brings a greater chance of the condition of that person working on our 
mind. It exposes us to danger—say, of infection, or heartbreak. 

Even this slight excursion will disabuse us of the error that the inner- 
directed search makes one indifferent. Think of the Buddha. When he 
attained enlightenment, he had doubts about conveying to others the truth 
that he had realized. But it was out of his infinite compassion that he 
decided to impart the truth in spite of his apprehension that others would 
not understand it, they may not even care to try. Think of Sri Ramakrishna 
who felt that he was being flogged when the coachman used the whip to 
make the horse go faster. Think of how he felt he was being trampled when 
someone was walking on the grass outside. Think of Sri Ramana’s agony 
when someone strikes a snake that had crept too near the hall. Think of how 
pained he feels when he notices that someone has removed the nest of birds 
from the hall. Think of Gandhiji as he risks his life to be with Hindus being 
killed in Noakhali. Think of him as he goes on an indefinite fast to stop the 
killings in Calcutta. Just as the inner-directed search automatically makes us 
desist from unethical conduct, it automatically makes us reach out to help 
others. 


A clever, devious character 


Letting go of the ego is the true sacrifice, Gandhiji says in his commentary 
on the Gita, Anasakti Yoga. It is also the sacrifice that is truly difficult to 
carry through. For the ego is as devious as it is subtle. One can become so 
proud of one’s humility: ‘He is so proud. Look at me. I do so much for 
others but I never brag about it.” The ego may gorge on fasting: ‘I keep the 
navratra fast, he doesn’t.’ The ego can turn around the very tasks that we 
have to accomplish and which we actually accomplish to bolster itself: ‘7’ 
must get rid of the ego, ‘7’ must get rid of desire, ‘7’ have got rid of desire. 
The same goes for attaining ‘X’, “Y’ state in meditation, or gain *X’, ‘Y’ 
state of insight or wisdom: one is the desire to attain it—yet another desire; 
then there is the ‘7’ that has to, the ‘7’ that is striving to attain it, and then 


the ‘J’ that has attained it—each step a boost for the ego, the sense of self, 
the precise thing that we must have shed by the time we reach the end. 

Thus, we must be ever-watchful. Often an experience is so exciting that 
we want to share it with our friends like an adolescent who has topped his 
class. Often we discern a new meaning in a text, and we rush to share it 
with them ‘for their good’. A good discipline, therefore, is not to talk to 
others about what we are doing in this field, not to talk about the 
experiences that we have had. 


Utterly helpful 


Assume for a moment that we have become adept at being mindful, that is, 
in directing our mind to whatever is happening or whatever we are doing at 
this moment. That this skill even by itself will be of utmost help during our 
last days is at once obvious. We have pain in our right bicep. We redirect 
our awareness to some other part of the body. The awareness of pain 
persists. We make that pain the object of our meditation. It continues. We 
take our awareness into the cubic space where that pain is lodged, and we 
meditate on dissolving it. That is one way mindfulness can help. Focusing 
on the moment will itself be of immense help. Our body is sinking. We are 
plagued by regrets over what we did years ago, over what we failed to do. 
We are seized by uncertainties about how our near ones will be looked after 
once we are gone. We are paralysed by ignorance—about what is going to 
happen a few hours from now, about what, if anything, lies beyond the 
abyss. We draw our awareness away from these happenings of the past, 
from these fears of the future. We bring it back to this moment—to what is 
happening to us at this moment: the cold creeping up our extremities, our 
laboured breath. Having learnt to limit our awareness to ‘bare attention’, we 
do not judge these changes—“‘this is terrible, it shows that I am sinking’. 
We just note the changes as changes. None of this will ward off death. But it 
will divert our mind from what is going to happen a few days or hours from 
now. 

A tall order, no doubt. But one that will be within our reach if we have 
truly learnt to keep our awareness to this moment and this moment alone. 


Just in the mind’ 


Every action consists of discrete acts. Every span of time consists of 
discrete moments. Everything consists of myriad components: our body 
consists of so many parts; each part consists of ... each atom consists of 
tinier and tinier particles. The whole—the body, say—is thus a construct. 
But that does not mean that it is ‘unreal’, that it does not exist. ‘The world 
is a creation of the mind’, ‘the world exists only in the mind’—we come 
across such phrases in the teachings and texts not just of strict advaitins— 
like Sri Ramana, for instance—but even in Buddhist texts and the 
discourses of Buddhist teachers. But there is a vital difference: one that has 
a central bearing on our meditation, and on our present concern, our attitude 
to death. After all, if everything is unreal, if, as many remarks of Sri 
Ramana would imply, we have never been born, what is the problem in 


dying? 45 But then, if everything is unreal, why does the non-existent saint 
eat the non-existent food, why does he sleep? Why does the saint who does 
not exist teach a doctrine that does not exist to disciples who do not exist? 
Surely, the expressions mean something else. 

The Buddha was at pains to distance himself from both ‘eternalism’—the 
notion, for instance, that there is an unchanging, eternal ‘soul’ in each of us 
—as well as ‘nihilism’—the notion that actually everything is unreal, 
nothing exists. His doctrine was of ‘dependent origination’. Everything 
depends on other things. When the constituents and circumstances 
necessary for a thing—like our body—to exist come together, 1t comes into 
being, it is ‘born’. When they scatter, it disperses, it ‘dies’. Both the 
constituents as well as the aggregates are real as long as they last. Neither 
the constituents nor the aggregates are eternal. Hence, we are right to be 
upset at the thought of the body ageing, dying, disintegrating. But we have 
to see this event in perspective: nothing lasts forever, nothing is the same 
from one moment to the next. In the same way, our body and everything 
else about us is impermanent: it changes from one moment to the next. 

If that is so, what do phrases such as, ‘The world is a creation of the 
mind’, ‘The world exists only in the mind’, mean? The ‘world’ that is 
referred to in these phrases is the world as we perceive it. This world is a 
product of our minds—the way we perceive the world is the result of our 


experience thus far, of our predispositions, of the spectacles that our life and 
learning have forged thus far. This world is in our minds. It is different from 
the world of others: their world will be conditioned by their background, 
their predispositions and the rest. The world that each of us perceives is the 
world as it seems from the point at which we are—the point in space as well 
as in time. It 1s in this sense that ‘The world is a creation of our minds’, 
‘The world is just in our minds’—that 1s, the world as each of us perceives 
it is the creation of our mind, it is in the mind of each of us. Life is real. 
Death is real. But what we think of them is the result of the ‘view’ that we 
have formed—that view may be the ‘right view’ or the ‘wrong view’. 
Moreover, this is the world that is relevant to us, for this is the world—the 
world as we perceive it—that impinges on us, the world that we have to 


contend with, the world that triggers reactions in us. 1° Death is part of this 
world—the way we perceive it is as much a product of the experiences we 
have had, of the spectacles that our life has forged for us as is the way we 
perceive the world. There is what would seem to you and me the principal 
cause of suffering—Adit’s brain injury or Anita’s Parkinson’s. The Buddha 
does not promise to cure that: for that, he would ask us to go to the 
neurologist or neurosurgeon and see what can be done. But the Buddha is a 
‘doctor of the mind’. You have built a seven-storey structure on that 
primary cause, he would remind me: ‘Why did this happen to these lovely 
people? Who will look after them after I am gone?’ Come, I will help you 
dismantle this seven-storey structure. We cannot alter death, nor does the 
Buddha claim to: after all, he himself died, his dearest disciples died. But 
we can alter the way we perceive it, and the Buddha shows us the way to do 
so—yjust as we cannot alter the world of which death is a part but we can 
alter the way we perceive that world and every component of it. Shantideva, 
the great eighth-century teacher, put the matter in unforgettable words. 
There are too many evil men out to harm me for me to be able to kill them 
all, he pointed out. But if I overcome my rage, it is as if all my enemies 
have been vanquished. There are thorns all over and the earth is too vast: 
where will we find enough leather to cover it? But if I cover my feet with 
sandals, it would be as if I have covered the entire earth with leather, and 


thereby would have shielded myself from those innumerable thorns. 2 


‘In the cognised, only the cognised’ 


Another expression that the Buddha uses often in the Discourses has a vital 
bearing on our present concern—life and death—and the way training our 
mind may help us deal with them. He asks us to see ‘the body in the body, 
the sensation in the sensation . . . the emotion in the emotion . . .” This 
phrase has to be understood at many levels. 

First, we are to see the body only as a body—not as a handsome or ugly 
body, not as one that was well yesterday and may be ill tomorrow. Just the 
body as it is at this moment. 

Second, we are to see the body ‘internally’, we are to see it ‘externally’, 
we are to see it ‘both internally and externally’, the Buddha says. That is, 
we are to see our body as it seems to us, we are to see it as it looks to 
another. We are to see the body of the other as it seems to him or her, and as 
it seems to us. This alteration of perspective helps distance us from the 
unified, singular, or particularly special view that we have of our own body. 

Third, we are not to see the body merely at the surface, as the attractive 
thing it looks wrapped in the ‘sack of skin’. We are to see what lies in the 
body, inside that sack of skin. The Buddha enumerates thirty-two parts into 


which we must deconstruct the body. 18 Recall the arresting story that 
Bhikkhu Khantipalo recounted. A damsel is infatuated with a monk. Hard 
as she tries from a distance to catch his eye, he remains steeped in his 
meditation. One day, she plucks courage, and just forces herself in his 
presence. She takes off her clothes, certain that at last he will fall for her. 
Without batting an eyelid, he says, ‘And now take off your skin.’ 

As we saw earlier, the Buddha instructs us to see the parts one by one, as 
the parts of a cow would seem kept for sale at a crossroads after a skilled 
butcher has hacked it to pieces. Once that skilled butcher has carved up the 
cow into pieces, he does not think of it as a ‘cow’ but as ‘meat’, the Buddha 
says, he does not see it as one living animal, he sees it as this piece or that 
piece of meat. In the same way, we should contemplate ourselves part by 
part, and see ourselves not as an integral ‘living being’ but as a series of 


parts. L 
Most important, we are not to see the body as ‘my’ body. We are to see it 
as just a body, as just another body. 


The next point is even more significant, and perhaps is better grasped 
when we think in terms not of the body, but, say, of an emotion. We are to 
see ‘the emotion in the emotion’. Say, someone broadcasts a lie about us. 
We burst out in anger. We are to observe the anger, of course. And of it 
having erupted in us. We are to observe our reaction to the provocation, not 
so much the provocation. But soon thereafter we are to observe ‘the 
emotion in the emotion’—that is, we are to see the anger as just another 
emotion, an emotion that like other emotions has arisen, taken us over, and 
will pass. This stepping back distances us further from the anger. It is no 
longer my anger. It is certainly not me, it is just something that has erupted 
in my mind for a moment. I am to see how it was not there a moment ago. 
A few moments later, I am to notice that it is not there. As it is not me, nor 
mine, I do not have to go around justifying it by pointing to the lies that the 
other person has been circulating about me. It is not even something for the 
eruption of which I have to scold myself. I am to just observe it, and that 
too as merely an emotion. As in regard to a thought, observing the emotion 
will take the place of the anger in the mind, and thus help speed it away 
sooner. 

Of course, the teachers remind us, we are not to cultivate anger, we are 
not to lust after things so that anger and lust are available to teach us these 
lessons. They will erupt and sweep us off without any help from us. Far 
from cultivating them, far from letting them persist and swell, we are to 
reflect deeply: how may I weaken this emotion? How may I put this 
eruption to work? Often the trigger for that eruption 1s so powerful and the 
resulting reaction so sweeping that stepping back requires real effort and 
deep reflection. But that is the task. And over time, we have to make less 
and less effort and the necessary reflection comes naturally, as if we have 
formed a new habit. 

Next, I am to look not at the emotion, the anger, but at the mind in which 
it has erupted, and which it has taken over. I am to glean the nature of the 
mind when that emotion had not taken it over, and how it has transformed it 
in a flash. Teachers like Ajahn Chah often say that ‘birth’ is not entering a 
womb again and being physically born again. It is every change in 
emotions, in our temper. We become angry, we have been born as a 
different person; the anger passes, we become calm, we have been born 
again in a new avatar. Clinging is being born, he would remind listeners. 


Set aside thoughts of the previous or next life, he would say. You are being 
born and you are dying here and now: 

We must see that there is no reason to be born. Born in what way? Born into gladness: 

When we get something we like we are glad over it. If there is no clinging to that 

gladness there is no birth; if there is clinging, this is called ‘birth’. So if we get 

something, we aren’t born (into gladness). If we lose, then we aren’t born (into sorrow). 

This is the birthless and the deathless. Birth and death are both founded in clinging to and 


cherishing the sankharas. 20 


Our teachers, our helpers 


We see at once that the person who angered us, who spread lies about us, 
our ‘enemies’ in general are actually our teachers. They provide us 
occasions to observe our reactions, our emotions, of course—our ‘mental 
states’. They also lead us to deeper lessons. Those who heap calumny at us, 
those who shout and scream at us, those who spread lies about us and thus 
deprive us of what we think is ours by right, give us the opportunity to 
watch our reactions—and see how strong our ego is still. They give us the 
opportunity to contain our reactions, they teach us forbearance, and thereby 
to learn to respond in skilful ways. Moreover, if they are right, they show us 
the way to improve ourselves. If they are wrong, they enable us to develop 
a steady gaze, to see that their calumny too shall pass. They teach us that we 
are not special, that we have to bear what everyone has to bear—after all, 
even the Buddha had to bear calumny, and attempts on his life; Jesus and 
Gandhiji were actually killed. 

Thus, everyone teaches: it is just that we have to be open to the lesson 
that he or his conduct is holding up for us. And being open for the lesson 
may require that we overturn a habit, even a trait. When we see someone 
doing something wrong, our instinct should not be to pounce on him and 
correct him. Our reflex should be to look at ourselves: do I do that? Do I 
revel in the success of others, or am I jealous of it? Before hurling blame or 
criticism at another, we learn to place a mirror in front of ourselves . . . 

Here is one proximate, immediate change that meditation brings about. It 
turns our gaze from things outside to those inside, from others to ourselves. 
Idries Shah recalled an instructive story. Seeing a famous Sufi master, a 
man rushed up to him: ‘Sheikh, you are one with such piercing insight. 


Who has been your teacher?’ he asked the master. ‘A dog,’ said the master 
to the man’s astonishment. ‘A dog? But how?’ ‘You see, I was walking up 
that bridge,’ the master explained. ‘There was a dog at the crest. He was 
looking down at the water and barking away. What he was trying to frighten 
did not budge, on the contrary it barked back. The dog grew angrier and 
angrier, his bark louder and louder. At last he plunged at the other dog, into 
the water. The other dog was gone. You see, he was barking at his own 
reflection in the water. That is what had obscured his view, that is what had 
got him into a rage. I saw at once that my own “reflection”, my ego is what 
was in my way. The moment I “plunged into the water” like the dog, and 
shattered my ego, the way opened.’ 

As will be evident, we do not require esoteric aids. Everything we need is 
at hand. We don’t have to go off to some faraway, solitary place: indeed, as 
the teachers point out, some of the meditations—for instance, on loving- 
kindness; some of the best methods of honing our mind, and getting to 
know it—for instance, service—require us to be amidst others. Everyone 
can teach us, everything can teach us, every moment, every circumstance 
can teach us. But they do not do so on their own. They do not do so 
automatically. We have to extract the lesson. We have to reflect, ‘How is this 
asking me to change my view, my conduct?’ So also in training our mind. 
‘The Buddhas can only show the way,’ the texts say, ‘we have to tread the 
path ourselves.’ 


The three basic truths 


Proximate lessons apart, what is it that every moment, everyone, everything 
teaches us? Three basic truths, the Buddha said. 

That every moment, everyone, everything is impermanent: it arises, it 
stays, it passes. 

And so, if we try and hold on to it, we will be trying to clutch the breeze 
in our hands, we will be setting ourselves up for disappointment, and, if our 
longing/grasping/clutching 1s intense, for suffering. 

Finally, as we go on deconstructing each moment, everything, every 
person, we find that each is a collective that has come about because the 
circumstances required for it have come together, and that when those 


circumstances scatter it will be no more. This thing, this moment, life itself 
is the coming together of the conditions and elements necessary for it. 
Death is their dispersing. Neither the collective, nor any constituent of it has 
an enduring, unchanging ‘self’. ‘Nothing escapes the wreckage of 
impermanence.’ 

In a sense, impermanence is the foundational truth from which the other 
two spring. As everything is impermanent, as everyone is impermanent, our 
hankering after anything, our desperation to hold on to anyone is to secure 
suffering. As everything is impermanent, our clutching on to the belief that 
there is in me an undying core is again to set myself up for a blow. 

To ensure that our mind dissolves peacefully in those final hours, we 
must have internalized the triad—impermanence, unsatisfactoriness, no- 
self. In particular, we should have internalized the impermanence of 
everything, hence the inevitability of it all. It is only when we have 
developed ‘the right view’ in this way that we will be able to face death 
with equanimity. Else, we will remain as we are now—blaming one thing 
this moment, another thing the next. Best to leave the final word to Ajahn 
Chah! 


The Buddha once saw a jackal, a wild dog, run out of the forest where he was staying. It 
stood still for a while, then it ran into the underbrush, and then out again. Then it ran into 
a tree hollow, then out again. Then it went into a cave, only to run out again. One minute 
it stood, the next it ran, then it lay down, then it jumped up. That jackal had mange. When 
it stood, the mange would eat into its skin, so it would run. Running, it was still 
uncomfortable, so it would stop. Standing, it was still uncomfortable, so it would lie 
down. Then it would jump up again, running into the underbrush, the tree hollow, never 
staying still. 

The Buddha said, ‘Monks, did you see that jackal this afternoon? Standing it suffered, 
running it suffered, sitting it suffered, lying down it suffered. In the underbrush, a tree 
hollow or a cave, it suffered. It blamed standing for its discomfort, it blamed sitting, it 
blamed running and lying down; it blamed the tree, the underbrush and the cave. In fact 
the problem was with none of those things. That jackal had mange. The problem was 
with the mange.’ 

We monks are just the same as that jackal. Our discontent is due to wrong view. 
Because we don’t exercise sense restraint we blame our suffering on externals. 21 
While a man gathers flowers, 

His mind attached to this and that, 
Death carries him away 
As a great flood takes a sleeping village 
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Yeh kinaaraa chalaa ki naav chali .. . + 


In introducing the subject, I referred to the fact, among others, how 
unexpectedly a deadly ailment can come into view: we go for a routine 
check-up, for recurring headaches, say, and the doctor suddenly discovers a 
damned tumour in the brain. At such moments, we have to take care to 
avoid extremes. To deny the gravity of what has unexpectedly come into 
view can turn out to be fatal. Similarly, we have to beware of magical 
thinking—of lending our ear to every friend who tells us that godman ‘X’ 
has cured just such a case, that all we have to do is to surrender ourselves to 
him, and drink the water he will give; or unquestioningly believe the latest 
news of a breakthrough. The more serious the ailment which has been 
detected, the greater our tendency to believe in magical thinking—for the 
more desperate we are. 

But there is the other side also: we must wait for the doctors to arrive at a 
final diagnosis before believing the worst. The body is complex, and the 
human brain has been rightly characterized as ‘the most complex structure 
in the known universe’. I got a little lesson in this in mid-July 2019. 

The preceding months had been exceedingly taxing. The convulsions that 
Adit had in October 2018 kept us on edge all the time: if he was unusually 
quiet, if he was drooping in his wheelchair, if he was exceptionally effusive, 
if he startled or suddenly shook as if he had felt that he was falling, and of 


course every sudden movement of his arm or hand, and we would worry 
that the condition may presage a full-scale convulsion. Looking at Anita’s 
growing difficulties, helping her had by now become even more consuming 
emotionally than managing Adit: the Parkinson’s had come to affect much 
more than merely her body. Among other things, the autonomic system of 
her body had gone out of gear—her blood pressure would fluctuate wildly, 
it started remaining high—200/110, 190/110; with a change of posture, 
from sitting to standing, for instance, it would fall by twenty/thirty points at 
once; the ailment which I had thought we had put behind us—visual and 
auditory imaginings—had returned; and she was now fearful of more and 
more things: any coming event—even if it was no more than a visit within 
Delhi, and even more so if we planned a trip to another city—would trigger 
anxiety of a high order; panic attacks began to occur with greater frequency. 
And so on, and all because of one damned chemical: every few days we 
would be with yet another doctor. Managing them; managing the house; 
worse, managing finances; and worst of all, that infernal task—of finding 
and organizing papers that would be needed for looking after Anita and 
Adit when I die: we couldn’t locate our fixed deposit receipts, we were not 
certain which policies of the LIC had lapsed and which were still active— 
all these must have begun to take their toll on me. 

Outwardly, I was keeping up my routine: getting up early; an hour of 
meditation; almost an hour of asanas—and I was quite satisfied with myself 
in that at seventy-eight I was still able to do all the asanas, and a few more, 
that Mr K. Desikachar had taught me forty years earlier; and an hour of 
brisk walking in the evening. But one evening, in mid-July 2019, three- 
quarters way through my walk, I felt I was drifting to the right. I stopped. 
But when I resumed, I again felt that I was drifting to the right. I stopped, 
and went inside our house. 

A few days later, we were to leave for an Ayurvedic hospital outside 
Coimbatore—for Anita and Adit to be treated. When we got down at the 
Coimbatore Airport, I felt unsteady and had to hold on to a trolley to walk 
to the car. 

After settling Anita and Adit, I went to the emergency ward of one of the 
leading hospitals. The doctors conducted a series of tests, and their 
provisional diagnosis was, “TIA/TO R/O Posterior circulation stroke’; in 
short, I may have been having transient ischemic attacks, and the blood 


supply to the cerebellum may have been affected. They said I should check- 
in at the hospital and go for an MRI and an MRA straightaway to determine 
whether some abnormality had emerged in the brain, whether there was 
some obstruction in the artery that carries blood to the cerebellum and 
whether that is why my balance was getting affected. Leaving Anita and 
Adit by themselves during the night in a new city was just not possible. So, 
I requested the doctors to discharge me, promising that I would return the 
next morning for the imaging. 

The diagnosis—‘provisional’ though it was—wasn’t good news: I had 
seen how my mother used to be incapacitated by these TIAs. And the word 
‘stroke’ is sufficient by itself to give one a fright. I emailed the doctors’ 
report to my friend Samiran Nundy, the distinguished surgeon and dean of 
the Gangaram Hospital in Delhi, and to Dr Arun Mohanty, the cardiac 
surgeon and physician who has been looking after the three of us. 

Samiran replied immediately, a one-line firman: ‘I have spoken to Dr 
Mohanty. You should return.’ 

These two things at the back of my mind—the provisional diagnosis and 
Samiran’s order—and after another bout of giddiness, by 3.30 in the 
morning, I felt I really should get admitted to the hospital. Instead, our hosts 
arranged that the doctor would come to the place where we were staying. 
After examining me in detail, he put the diagnosis aside, told me not to 
worry, and said the MRI/A could wait till the morning. 

But there was also another side to the MRI/A. I had heard of the loud and 
strange sounds with which a patient is bombarded in the tube-like machine. 
For long, I had wanted to get through these to see if I could make those 
sounds a part of my meditation. I wanted to do this all the more after I read 
about the Buddhist monk Matthieu Ricard: on the basis of brain imaging, 
neurologists are apt to say that he is the happiest man in the world. In the 
foreword to Ricard’s Happiness, Daniel Goleman had described what had 
happened when Ricard was put into the claustrophobic MRI machine and 
kept in there for three hours: the objective was to image his brain as he 
immersed himself in meditation of different kinds. Everyone was most 
anxious about the state in which he would be when he came out: “That was 


like a mini-retreat!’ he remarked as he emerged, smiling. 2 


So, I had been wanting to go through the MRI/A routine. Here was the 
chance. 

And so, when the machine was started I began meditating on the blank 
space of my mind—“as if it is a clear sky’. And guess what? I was able to 
make each sound a part of my meditation. It was exactly what the 
meditation teachers say it should be: a cloud that passes through the sky but 
leaves no trace on it—in this case, thunderclouds that explode in the sky but 
leave no trace on it. 

And the diagnosis too was firm: no TIA, no abnormality in the brain, no 
narrowing, etc., of any of the carotid arteries. ‘Only vertigo’... 

That little scare passed, and in the bargain I got to do what I had long 
wanted to do! 

Hence, at the sign of trouble, no denial, no magical thinking, but also 
nothing to be taken as final till the doctors have reached a final diagnosis. 
Just as pal mein pralaya hoeygi 1s true, absolutely true, it is also true that 


Mushkil toh nahin in maujon mein behta hua sahil aa jaye .. . 3 


Departure lounge 


But I had begun counting these—hopeful—lessons too soon. 

Three months later, I was in Kapurthala for an event organized by the 
Government of Punjab. To mark the 550th birth anniversary of Guru Nanak, 
the government had decided to felicitate 550 Punjabis for their work. The 
preceding days had been anxious ones. I had not eaten enough the previous 
day at dinner, and had missed a regular lunch that day. I took the flight to 
Amritsar, and from the airport rushed to reach Kapurthala on time: ‘Chief 
Minister Sahib pauhnch gaye nein,’ | was told. 

I remember my name being called to join the chief minister and others on 
the stage. The next thing I remember is my being helped back to the chair 
on which I had been sitting. Apparently, I had tottered, and others were 
helping me back. A well-known cardiologist was asking me questions, 
taking my pulse. He placed three bottles of water on the table in front and 
told me to drink them. He concluded that my heart was fine, and that the 
likely cause of my blackout was dehydration and hunger. 


After a while, I thought it best to skip the rest of the function, and head 
for Jalandhar where some of the guests were to spend the night. As we 
reached the city—now completely unrecognizable from the one I had 
known: it is where the three of us, my sister, brother and I had been born—I 
thought I better have myself examined at a hospital. Out of the large- 
heartedness for which he is known, the chief minister had called the district 
surgeon, and the hospital. The staff was, therefore, even more diligent and 
kind than their duty required. The ECG was what it had been. There was no 
neurological deficit... 

But the blackout and tottering had occurred. 

Back in Delhi the next day, I had myself examined by the cardiologist: 
the echo test, the ECG, etc., were all what they had been. So, the following 
day I went in for the stress thallium test. That too went off very well. 
Indeed, it seemed that I did better than I had done three years earlier. But 
we hadn’t got to the cause. So, a Holter was put on for three days to detect 
if there were any irregularities in the heartbeats. There were none. But this 
test 1s also not conclusive, my friend, the cardiologist, said. The irregular 
beats may occur five minutes after the Holter has been taken off, and they 
may be the cause of these blackouts. We must keep an open mind about a 
pacemaker, he said. It isn’t a major thing. The entire procedure would take 
just thirty minutes or so, and will be done under local anaesthesia . . . 

But we were to leave in just a few days for our house in Lavasa, near 
Pune. I persuaded him that we could return to the question when we 
returned to Delhi after the winter. 

Our migrations are like the movements of the Mughal army. Varying 
kinds of luggage, from wheelchairs to emergency medicines to the rest— 
some items to be sent by train, some to be taken by plane. Seven of us; two 
in wheelchairs; emergency medicines for various kinds of contingencies 
that may befall Anita or Adit; footrest to put beneath Adit’s feet... A 
major undertaking. 

As is the case always, I reach the airport three hours before the flight so 
that all check-in formalities are completed by the time Anita and Adit 
arrive. 

We halt for the night in Pune, and head to Lavasa the next day. I am 
continuing my daily routine: meditation for an hour, asanas for forty-five 
minutes in the morning; an hour of walking in the evening. 


Forty-five minutes into my evening walk on the second day, I feel a little 
dizzy, but decide that I must complete the one hour. Walking up an incline, I 
faint, and fall backwards like a plank, bang on my head. I have no memory 
of the fall or of the events immediately preceding or following it. Indeed, no 
memory of events that happen over two hours. Apparently, before I fell, I 
had talked to Anita who was on the deck above the walkway. And I talked 
once I was taken to the clinic. But I don’t remember any of this. 

All I remember is being carted to Pune in an ambulance. Between the 
road and the ambulance, I am shaken up and down. It was a rattle-cage. I 
resolve that if ever Anita or Adit have to be transported in an ambulance, I 
will ensure that they are not made to lie down on their backs. But will being 
seated in a wheelchair be any better? That chair too will be knocked up and 
down. Why can’t our manufacturers have at least a small platform or even 
just two rails that have better shock-absorbers, and on which the stretcher 
can be locked? I ask myself. 

I am steered into the Ruby Hall Clinic in Pune. Doctors stitch up the 
external wound. I am wheeled in for CT scans, MRIs and the rest. The next 
thing I remember is waking up around midnight in a cubicle in the 
hospital’s ICU. 

Deepak, my brother, takes a flight out of Delhi at 3 a.m. Sukaran, my 
sister Nalini’s son, rushes in from Bombay. I now have no worry about 
things being managed at the hospital: I know that the two of them will take 
care of everything. 

Anita and Adit had been huddled into a car and had followed the 
ambulance to Pune. Malini, Anita’s younger sister, rushes in from Delhi by 
the very first flight. I now have no worry about Adit and Anita being looked 
after. Malini will take full care of them. But there is something even more 
important: Malini’s mere presence raises everyone’s spirits, and especially 
Anita’s. How my mother and father used to love listening to Aziz Warsi and 
his group sing: 

Tum tassali naa do, sirf baithey raho 
Mere marney kaa wadt tal jayega 


Kyaa yeh kam hai, Masihaa ke rehaney hi sey 


Maut kaa iraadaa bhi badal jaayegaa .. . 4 


That is certainly true of Malini. 


I am in this cubicle for ten days. There has been a bleed in the brain 
diagonally across the point at which my head hit the hard surface. The 
doctors encourage me: it is a small bleed, it will resolve itself in a few days. 
That I am able to give coherent answers, move all my limbs, etc., informs 
them that there is no neurological deficit—apart from the erasure of those 
two-three hours from my memory. The doctors are all too familiar with the 
condition, and even have a name for it: ‘retrograde amnesia’. I realize how 
very lucky I have been: I could have ended up like my dear friend, Jaswant 


Singh. 2 He had fallen too, but his head had hit the sharp corner of stairs. 
And he has been in a state of semi-awareness for years. 

“You have been saved by your regular regimen—meditation, asanas, 
walking,’ the doctors say. ‘And also by the fact that with age your brain has 
atrophied—and so there has been enough room to accommodate the 
swelling of the brain that is to be expected when it suffers such a trauma.’ 

Malini laughs when I narrate this to Anita and her the next day. “That is 
going to cause a lot of merriment in the family,’ she exclaims. ‘Arun’s brain 
has atrophied!’ 

Deepak, Sukaran are in and out of the ICU. They bring me juices and the 
fried snacks that I like. Sukaran arranges a man who will stay in the cubicle 
with me through the night. Deepak transfers money into our account so that 
we are not short of cash. 

Anita and Malini come every day. I recite poems to them. In part because 
they apply to the occasion. Even more so because they apply to them. 
Among these, one of my favourites from among Faiz’s marvellous work: 

Tum mere paas raho 

Mere qaatil, mere dildaar mere paas raho 

Jis ghadi raat chaley, 

Aasmaanon kaa lahoo pi ke siyah raat chaley 
Marham-e-mushk liye, nashtar-e-almaas liye 


Bain kartee hui hanstee hui gaatee nikley 
Dard ke kaasnee paazeb bajaatee nikley 


Jis ghadee seenon mein doobey hue dil 

Aasteenon mein nihaan haathon kee raah takne lagey 
Aas liye 

Aur bachchon ke bilakne kee tarah qulqul-e-mai 
Bahr-e-naa-soodgee machley to manaaey na maney 
Jab koee baat banaaey na baney 

Jab na aur koee baat chaley 


Jis ghadee raat chaley 

Jis ghadee maatamee sunsaan siayah raat chaley 
Paas raho 
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Mere qaatil, mere dildaar mere paas raho ~ 
As I said, I recite these poems partly because they apply to the occasion, 
more so because they apply to them. But also to reassure myself that my 
memory is intact! 

They never let me glimpse what they are going through, nor Deepak, 
Sukaran and my sister, Nalini, when two days later she leaves all her 
responsibilities in Delhi and reaches the hospital. Neither does our darling 
niece, Mitali, one of the most ferocious writers on current affairs today. 
They never let me know what the doctors are saying about my prospects. It 
is only much later, when I am recovering, and have telephoned an aunt, and 
she asks to speak to Anita that I get a glimpse. ‘But how are yow?’ she asks 
Anita. ‘Didi, we have been through hell’—words which, in spite of poor 
Adit’s difficulties and her own Parkinson’s, she has never used in fifty-three 
years of our marriage. 

I long to see Adit, our son. All of us agree that we must not expose him 
to the infections that would be flying around in the ICU. One day, a helper 
places a video call to one of Adit’s helpers. And I see him beaming away in 
his innocence, confined to his wheelchair, surrounded by his helpers who 
are telling him Santa/Banta jokes. I say the endearing things he likes. He 
smiles all the more. That fills my heart, and raises my spirits no end. 

I think of my parents, and Anita’s mother often. And am reminded of 
Firaq Sahib’s lines: 

Zindagi ke kadey kos yaad aataa hai 
Teri nigah-e-karam kaa ghanaa ghanaa saayaa . . . i 
On my second day in the ICU, the prime minister calls Deepak to inquire 
about my state. Two days later, the hospital staff is abuzz: the PM is coming 
to the ICU to see me. It is always an ominous sign when our presidents and 
prime ministers decide to visit someone in I[CU—they come when they 
have been assured by their reliable sources that the person’s flight is about 
to take off! But I am not fazed as I know, from past experience, the purpose 
of the visit. 


Not so the doctors, and this, as we shall see, works to my advantage in 
the days that are to follow. The principal doctor prepares a presentation for 
the prime minister—CT scans, MRI and MRA images of my brain and the 
bleed in it. How to dissuade him from launching into the presentation? ‘He 
is not interested in details of my condition,’ I assure the doctor. ‘It is just a 
photo-op! Please put the matter in just three sentences: “As the result of a 
fall, he had a bleed in the brain. The bleed is resolving well. All his 
faculties are intact.” And then please leave us to be by ourselves.’ 

Photo-op or no, I realize that given all that has passed between us in the 
last five years, and all that I have said about his government and him 
personally, for the PM to take the trouble of coming is like drinking a cup 
of poison. I must be civil. 

He is gracious. We make each other laugh. He tells me that in addition to 
the meditation and asanas, I should do pranayama. He suggests that I see 
the videos of the ‘Iceman’ on YouTube: ‘He has explained it very well.’ I 
advance some suggestions of my own about the direction in which the 
country is being pushed and what should be done. We part as if we are 
friends. ‘Aapney aaney ki taqleef ki, is se mera Market-Cap to badh 
jaayegaa,’ | say. ‘Arey bhai, tumhaaraa Market-Cap to oonchaa hi rehtaa 
hai,’ he exclaims, and laughs. 

The PM leaves. Soon, the doctor comes in. ‘Within eight minutes of his 
leaving,’ the doctor tells me, ‘his Twitter account had a feed—that he met 
you and had a “wonderful interaction” with you. And within seconds his 
followers had put up comments saying that he was so large-hearted a person 
as to have visited a critic like you in ICU.’ 

The press-persons press me to say something. I say that we had a jovial 
meeting. 

The ICU routine continues. 

At no time during those ten days do I feel that I am in danger. 

At no time do I feel that I am cabined in a cubicle. 

At no time do I feel that I am alone. 

I notice a reversal. I have remarked earlier on the total indifference of the 
universe to our travail. Now, in the cubicle, I become less concerned, if not 
indifferent to news about happenings outside—save those relating to the 
ones I love. 


Aseeraan-e-kafas ko vaastaa kya in jhamelon sey 
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Chaman mein kab khizaa aayi, chaman mein kab bahaar aayi > 
“You are a newspaperman,’ the head of the hospital goads me. ‘Why don’t 
you switch on the TV and keep up with the news?’ Acharya Rajneesh’s 
admonition—‘Don’t just do something, sit there’-—becomes my 
rationalization. And the thought, wouldn’t I be adding to the noise in the 
ICU? In any case, even when we are well, I don’t think most of us would 
turn to the television in the illusion that by doing so we will get to know 
what is going on! There is another reason. Whenever I am awake and by 
myself, I have Anapanasati to turn to: I just focus on my inhaling and 
exhaling. As well as on that ‘sound of silence’ in my ears. 

At all times, I am full of gratitude—to the ones I love, of course, who 
have put aside their own responsibilities and problems and are continually 
by my side. For our little niece, Mangalam—a little girl in our eyes, she 
runs an IT company devising apps; she has just lost her father, my first 
cousin, a special favourite of my mother; she readjusts her working hours so 
that Anita and Malini can use her car to visit me in the hospital. For the 
gentle nurses—how much we owe to the people of Kerala, I think: almost 
every nurse in the ICU is from that single state. And for the doctors. Their 
skill, and the pressures under which they work are incredible. One day I 
have a terrible headache. A call is placed to the principal doctor—a 
neurosurgeon—around 11 p.m. He is operating in a distant city. He says that 
he will finish the operation, and come. In the meantime, I should be 
given... He turns up at 1.15 a.m. And stays till 2 a.m. I remark on this the 
next day. He tells me that he has to operate on patients in many cities, that 


as a result there is a saying about him: ‘Jahaan BSNL ? nahin pahunchtaa, 
vahaan Sachin Gandhi pahunchtaa hai’—‘ Where BSNL doesn’t reach, 
Sachin Gandhi does.’ 

The hospital systems run like clockwork. Even the floors are 
meticulously clean. As the stay in the ICU lengthens, I wonder which of our 
fixed deposits we should encash for the bills that will have to be paid. The 
hospital administration tells my brother that they will be charging only what 


the CGHS !° will pay. 


But even as I am filled with gratitude, I realize that there is a danger we 
must be alert to when we fall ill. Illness gives us a sense of helplessness; a 
sense of frustration as we cannot do the things we want to do, as we become 
dependent on others even for the simplest things. But it also gives us a 
sense of entitlement: because I am ill, everyone must cater to me. As our 
physical abilities wane, as our cognitive impairments increase, there is the 
danger that we will become more aggressive—knowing that at the slightest 
sign of anger, others will do our bidding. And I realize that this happens not 
just when we fall ill but also as we age and become dependent. 

That is what we must remember when we are ill and when we age. But 
when we are taking care of a dear one, when I am taking care of Anita and 
Adit, for instance, I must keep the opposite in mind. Simultaneously with 
that sense of entitlement and aggression comes the opposite feeling, 
actually a fear. That ‘I may demand that X be done, and Arun may say 
“No’”’. So, Anita keeps herself from making that request. The caregiver 
must bear this in mind: “By being “firm” am I bringing her to a point where 
she is becoming afraid to ask what she wants?’ 


The lessons go on surfacing 


As the stay in the hospital draws to a close, we are in a fix. We cannot go 
back to our house in Lavasa: the corporation that owns it has declared itself 
bankrupt; the ‘resolution process’ is taking forever with one adjournment 
following another; the place has become a ghost town; in any case, there 
has been no medical facility for years. And we cannot go back to Delhi: the 
winter cold aggravates Anita’s symptoms, and this year the winter 1s 
especially severe. Just in time, one of the great visionaries I have known, 


Professor S.B. Mujumdar, |! tells Deepak that we can stay in the guest 
house of their university campus. They have a big hospital on the campus. 
This kindness doesn’t just get us out of a quandary. It turns out to be, 
literally, a lifesaver. 

From gratitude, my mind swings to guilt. I think of friends, especially my 
school friends. Are they well? Has anyone of them been hit by some 
ailment that has thrown him or her into a hospital? I recall with sharp 
remorse what happened in the case of one of my dearest friends from 


school. After retirement from his work in the US, he and his wife settled in 
Seattle. They had come to Bombay for a holiday. A car smashed into the 
vehicle in which they were travelling. Broken ribs. Injuries all over. 
Unconscious for days. The recovery had taken months. I learnt of this 
horrible accident only years afterwards, and that too by chance. I had 
seldom felt as guilty. But were things any different now? Here I was 
receiving everyone’s help and good wishes. Did I even know how my 
friends were? Firaq’s lament: 


Ab to yaad-e-raftaghaan ki bhi himmat nahin rahi Firaq 
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Yaaron ne kitni door basaaeen hain bastiyaan . . . 
In any event, the routines of the ICU continue: MRIs, repeat CT scans, 
Doppler tests, sonograms, a three-day Holter, followed by a seven-day 
Holter, another Holter for keeping track of the blood pressure, kidney 
function tests, liver function tests... 

Everything turns out to be normal. And yet I had lost consciousness and 
fallen. 

The doctors hold a conference in the cubicle. The question about the 
pacemaker has raised itself again. The pioneer of electro-physiology in 
India happens to be visiting from Mumbai. His opinion is decisive: when 
there is no evidence to suggest that such a device is needed, why should we 
have this kind of an intervention? He turns to me. ‘You must not look upon 
exercise and walking, etc., as a challenge any longer. You felt dizzy but 
decided to continue walking. That was the mistake ... When Nature rings 
up, pick up the phone. Don’t ignore the call.’ 

Everything proceeds well in the Symbiosis guest house: I gain strength 
by the day. And then suddenly one night, as I am getting into bed, a strong 
chakkar, I gasp for breath, my legs and torso turn violently on the bed. The 
medical attendant finds that my heartrate has fallen to 38, ‘a critical level’ 
says the emergency doctor when he arrives. The heart revives on its own. 
But I am back in the ICU, ‘just for observation’, the doctor reassures me. 

One moment my mind is lofty as Sheikh Ibrahim Zauq: 


Apnee khushee na aaye na apnee khushee chaley 13 


And the next too timid to look ahead: 


Merey rahbar mujh ko gumraah kar de 
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Sunaa hai ki manzil qareeb aa gayee hai — 
All the old hypotheses are now once again up for examination. Carotid 
arteries? Something intrinsic to the heart? Stokes-Adams’ attacks? Every 
question and conclusion is now open once again. 

A third episode settles the questions—at least for the moment. Even 
though I am just lying down, I feel a violent chakkar. Examinations start at 
once. This time the heartrate has fallen from 76 to 35, and then to 14. But 
this time, I am hooked to a Holter and, therefore, to the relief of the doctors 
and my good luck, the episode is ‘documented’. A pacemaker now seems 
inescapable. But, of course, that doesn’t exhaust the menu of choices. In 
Pune, where we are, or in Delhi? The reading of the heartrate having fallen 
to 14 settles the matter: the pacemaker must be put in place at the earliest; 
and it would be imprudent to travel with this uncertainty hovering over my 
head. But then there is another question: the doctors in Delhi say that the 
future is in a new procedure being used in China rather than the normal one. 

We decide on Pune. The pacemaker is to be implanted by a well-known 
doctor. I mention what I have been told is the new Chinese procedure. ‘But 
we have been doing that for years. I just didn’t know it was Chinese’—talk 
of having been talking prose all one’s life. 

The pacemaker is implanted. The doctors caution me: do not travel just 
yet. And Anita becomes very anxious about our going to Lavasa as it has no 
medical facility. Dr Mujumdar comes to our rescue again: stay here in our 
guest house till the doctors permit you to go back to Delhi, he says. We 
hand a cheque as a donation: Dr Mujumdar waves it aside. I then give it in a 
way that he cannot refuse: I have Adit hand it to him. He says it will never 
be encashed. As it is his creation, the Symbiosis University Hospital goes a 
step farther than even the hospital that had treated me after the fall. While I 
give them a cheque to cover charges of the pacemaker and the operation 
and in a rush encash a fixed deposit to cover the cheque, they say that the 
cheque will be kept in the university’s library as a memento! Neither Anita 
nor I can find words to thank Dr Mujumdar. 

With so much to be grateful for, with so many to thank, I am reminded of 
the memorial meeting we had organized for our parents. The open hall was 
full to the seams. Cars were parked from one end of the road to another. 


Som Nath § said, ‘Saab, zindagi di eh asli kamaayee hai’—‘This is the real 
wealth of a life.’ 


‘A Dalai Lama answer’ 


You might almost think that these successive conditions were ‘made to 
order’! As we saw, the masters instruct us to execute every movement as if 
we are invalids. In the ICU and during the weeks of recovery, I thought, 
well, here I am—suddenly an invalid. I just have to do everything slowly, 
with deliberation, with full concentration from forming the intention to 
completing the action, even so simple an ‘action’ as sitting up from a lying 
down position or standing up from a sitting position. 

Another result of the injury has been that my circadian rhythm has gone 
awry: I fall asleep at odd hours during the day, and lie awake for long 
stretches at night. One benefit of meditation over the years is at once 
apparent: I am not anxious about lying awake. I just focus on the in-breath 
and the out-breath. And the next I know is that I am waking up! 
Anapanasati may or may not have helped advance my meditation practice 
during these days, but it certainly helps me distance myself from the 
surroundings, and sends me to sleep! Even so, there is some gain: the 
moment I get up, my first thought is to focus on my in-breath and out- 
breath. But one night when I am in the ICU of the Symbiosis hospital after 
the pacemaker has been implanted, there is a scare. I think I have been 
meditating, but the breathing rate has fallen so low that the alarms of the 
monitors summon the nurses. 

I go through another practice that over the years I have found to be most 
helpful. As I lie down, I take in a deep breath, I exhale it slowly but with 
slightly greater force than normal. I do so twenty-thirty times. The deep 
inhaling and exhaling blows away all concerns and worries and images of 
the day—as a breeze blows away fallen leaves. 

Even though I never think that I am in any sort of danger, a terrible, 
murderous question, an impossible question assails my mind: ‘What would 
be better? That you die first, and don’t have to live through the deaths of 
Anita and Adit, even at the risk of their not being looked after the way they 
have been? Or that they die before you do, and you are able to ensure that 


throughout their lives they are looked after in the best possible way?’ As I 
said, a terrible, impossible question. 


Aap ko jaatey dekhaa naa jaayegaa 
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Shamaa ko pehley bujhaatey jaaiye — 
I turn it away by convincing myself that relatives and friends will look after 
Anita and Adit. 

Two related things may have helped during these days and nights in the 
ICU. First, as I mentioned, I never realized the severity of my situation, 
primarily because Anita never let me glimpse the dread in her heart. 
Therefore, I never felt that I was in any sort of danger. Second, I was 
comforted by the thought that, as far as worldly arrangements are 
concerned, Anita and I have together done what is within our capacity. 
Anita and I have set up a trust into which we have transferred a large part of 
our savings. It is to be used for Anita and Adit once I am unable to help 
them, or am just not around. Anita has handled our earnings prudently so 
that, barring catastrophes, there should be enough funds for their being 
looked after. “But money is the least of it,’ Malini says one day. That 
terrible question erupts in my head again. This time, with a scream in my 
head, I push it to those two demons: time and chance. 

I realize that while you and I may use a benign word for all this 
—‘love’—the teachers, learned in their way, will use a pejorative 
—‘attachment’—and point to it as the source of future suffering. However, 
as I sink into sleep I tell myself, ‘I would rather suffer the torment than give 
up this one attachment.’ 


Wahi hogaa jo huaa hai, huaa kartaa hai 
Mainey is pyar kaa anjaam to sochaa bhi nahin .. . 
Doobnaa hogaa agar doobnaa taqdeer mein hai 


Chaahe kashtee pe raho chaahe kinaare jaao i 


But when I wake up, the first sentence that forms in my mind is: How far I 


am from the teachings that I have transcribed for the book. 18 

And there is a mundane consideration that perhaps we should bear in 
mind. You may be feeling that I have filled this section with names, names 
that mean nothing to you. But they mean the world to me, in fact they are 
my world. And by mentioning them I hope to once again draw attention— 


especially of younger readers—to one of the strengths of our society: that 
our families provide the ‘net of love and security’ that not just an Adit 
needs but which we also need as we grow old. And to the inestimable value 
of long, deep friendships. 

But there is another benefit that I glimpse from the little meditation that I 
have done—more so during the days when I am recovering. To check for 
spikes, the blood pressure and heartrate are monitored several times through 
the day and night. Whenever they turn out to be a bit high, I just request the 


medical attendant to give me half an hour. I lie in shavasana ° and focus on 
my in-breath and out-breath. I do so especially as I exhale—letting go of all 
tension with my out-breath. And I ‘sweep’ the body—starting from the 
scalp, I take my awareness down the head, the neck, across the shoulders, 
down the arms, and let out whatever tension there is through the hands and 
fingers. I start again—this time going down the torso, down the legs and 
feet, enabling the tension to go out through the toes. Time and again, this 
simple exercise brings the BP down from, say, 185/92 to 160/85, from 
160/90 to 140/80, and the heartrate from, say, 92 to 74. Now, maybe merely 
lying down for thirty minutes will result in such changes. But I make- 
believe that the shavasana and Anapanasati have done so. 

A third exercise is even more helpful. In the ICU, my cubicle is directly 
in front of the long desk of the nurses. Contrary to what one may expect, the 
desk is a noisy place. The nurses are rushing from patient to patient, and 
reporting to others what is happening to each. The phones are ringing 
incessantly—even though the persons manning them are sitting right in 
front of the phones, the ring has been kept at the maximum. Relatives of 
patients are talking on their mobiles. One day, a doctor is bellowing away 
on his mobile: I ask a nurse to request him to come over. ‘You stay out of 
this,’ the doctor in charge says. She is known as a strict disciplinarian. Her 
mere gesture sends the doctor hurrying out of the ICU. More troubling are 
the monitors inside the cubicle, the ones to which I have been hooked up. 
They break out in beeps ever so often. But why do they have these beeps? 
After all, what is happening to my pulse, to my BP, to my heart is displayed 
on the monitors along the nurses’ station. They can see and would be seeing 
it all there. In any case, the nurses will not be able to hear these beeps inside 
the cubicle. All in all, the noise really is at an unexpected level. The simple 


device which I have mentioned earlier enables me to distance myself from 
it. | withdraw my attention to the ‘sound’ in my ears, Ajahn Sumedho’s 
‘sound of silence’. This is a well-practised routine. Every morning as I 
blank my mind and focus awareness on the blanked-out mind, I hear this 
sound. The soft, continuous, even sound of gently flowing water, helps 


abstract the awareness, till I am observing only the blanked-out mind. 72 
This practice comes in very handy now. 

But in ever so many ways I realize how very far I am from becoming a 
meditator. 

After all, all those poems and couplets racing through my mind have 
another side to them also. Yes, they reassure me that my memory 1s intact, 
but they also inform me that the proverbial ‘monkey-mind’ is jumping from 
branch to branch. 

A more dramatic reminder jolts me when I am asked to start walking—to 
begin with, the physiotherapist says, walk around in the ICU corridor. 
Every cubicle opens out on to the corridor. The condition of some of the 
patients is so miserable that it is impossible to look at them. I keep my head 
down, my eyes glued to the floor. So much for the ‘death contemplations’ 
and ‘cemetery contemplations’ that the Buddha has prescribed. In the 
process, I discover a clue. Contemplating how one’s body will be a week 
after death, a month after death, gnawed at by worms, the bones dried and 
blown as dust—these states perhaps remain abstract: unlike the Buddha’s 
time when corpses were probably left to rot and be eaten by dogs or worms, 
today most of us would not actually see corpses in progressive stages of 
decay. But the ICU thrusts the future right into our face. The sheer work of 
the nurses is closer to the death and cemetery contemplations that the 
Buddha prescribed than what we are likely to internalize sitting cross- 
legged when we are well. 

And then there is pain. I don’t remember having had a headache ever. But 
now, there is a piercing ache. It starts from the place where I imagine the 
bleed is. It spreads down the skull. Within two or three days, it acquires a 
focus: on and through the right temple. It really is sharp and piercing. I try 
to shift my awareness to other parts of the body. That does not work all that 
well. I try visualizing the Medicine Buddha radiating healing rays on to the 
bleed and the ache. That doesn’t work all that well either. I try a third 


approach: of taking my awareness into the cubic space where the ache is, 
and keeping it there. That works much better. For a while, the pain seems to 
dissolve, even though it returns all too soon. Perhaps the mechanism is 
simple. The awareness shifts from the pain itself to noticing the pain, and to 
noticing the noticing of the pain. Wouldn’t it be good, I wonder, if in ICUs, 
hospitals have, if not meditation teachers, at least acupressure persons to 
help patients manage pain? Apart from helping manage their pain, 
acupressure would give patients something to do—more important, it 
would, meditation certainly would give them the feeling that they can do 
something, that they are doing something to help themselves. 

But how trivial this pain must be compared to the pain that is liable to 
assail one in the final days and hours. I think of Vinoba as he fasts unto 
death. All of us have read about the interdependence of the mind and the 
body. We read of the miraculous feats that mountaineers and athletes 
perform after gearing up their minds. We experience it directly too at every 
turn: a toothache changes our view of the world! Even though I have read 
about this interdependence, too, in the ICU I realize that I have not factored 
in one side of the equation. A weakened body requires a doubly 
strengthened mind. 

And am reminded of an exchange. I had gone to see Geshe Dorji 
Damdul, the head of Tibet House in Delhi. I requested him to guide me to 
texts about how to deal with pain in the final days and hours. 

‘Arunji,’ he said, perhaps seeing through my elementary meditation 
levels, ‘at that time, better to take morphine.’ 

‘A Dalai Lama answer,’ Malini exclaims as I recount the exchange to 
Anita and her one day in the ICU. 

Indeed, a Dalai Lama answer—at once practical, as well as one that 
punctures pretensions! 


a) 
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‘And then the Pope took the two cosmonauts aside 
and asked...’ 


When it is time for Malini to leave, Manju, Anita’s elder sister, gives up all 
her multifarious duties and comes. After a week, she is to leave. But I have 
that recurrence of the chakkar. She cancels her flight and all her 
programmes, and stays on. 

She brings order and discipline to our lives. And news. For one thing, we 


learn that Isher is unwell. | She was helping Montek finalize his book, and 
she suddenly discovered that her typing was going all over, Manju tells us. 
Check-ups. Of all things, the doctors discover that she has cancer, and it has 
intruded into her brain. She is undergoing radiation therapy. I ring her up. 
Her spirit is a marvel. ‘Arun, we have to be positive always. I am clear: if 
I get through this, well and good; if not, it is God’s will. I have no regrets: I 
have had everything in my life that I ever wanted. I have told Mrs 
Manmohan Singh,’ she says about her visits for the radiation, ‘Ki jee main 


taa satsang layee jaaneen aan. * 1 take my favourite recitations of Gurbani 
with me. I listen to them. The doctors do their work. I come back listening 
to the Gurbani.’ 


‘Tun taa sherni ain, kudiye, ’ | tell her. 2 ‘An example to all of us.’ 


‘Do you want me to make a copy of the recitations for you, Arun?’ 

‘That will be a treasure,’ I tell her. 

She promises to download them onto a pen drive. 

Simplistic faith? 

A day or two later, I get another glimpse of such faith. I have phoned my 
mother’s youngest sister—she is one of only two who survive out of eleven 
siblings, and is younger to me by a year or two. ‘“Bhaiyaa, main taa kehtaa 
hai. Main Hanumanji nu kehtaa, “Tusin hun cheti jaayo, siddhey Arun kol 
jaayo, pahaad tey saari jadibootiyaan laikey. Jedhi vi unhoon chayidiyaan 


nein, ik dam de ke aayo”’... Bhaiyaa, main kehtaa...’ 4 


The simple-minded faith of our childhood in Jalandhar? 

By now my own beliefs in these matters would have become apparent— 
that faith has to be in the method; that devotion to a great teacher, the 
Buddha, say, 1s, as he taught, to abide by the teaching; that it just is not 
possible to square the idea of God as the All-Knowing, All-Powerful, 
Compassionate entity with the existence of suffering; that all prescriptions 
and all descriptions should be taken to relate to the phases of this life, to the 
here and now. There is no need to restate the arguments for these—‘beliefs’, 
‘premises’, ‘prejudices’, whatever. But as these are unknowables, we have 
to be modest. We have to take a more encompassing view. 


The beliefs we have devised 


As we have noticed earlier, we have devised all sorts of beliefs to see us 
through life, and through death too—to reassure ourselves that somehow, in 
some form we will survive. 

As Hindus we have been taught that the body is just a set of clothes we 
discard from time to time, that the real us is a soul. And that is never born, 
it never dies, it cannot be burnt by fire, nor rotted by water, nor desiccated 
by wind, nor cut asunder by the sword. It is the same as the Universal Soul. 

The Buddha, on the other hand, maintained that there is no thing-in-itself, 
that everything changes every moment. We do not step into the same river 
once—for it is not the same river from one moment to the next, nor are we 
the same person who stepped into the river a moment ago. Both the river 
and us are like a wave, everything is like a wave: the droplets in it are 


forever new, and yet there is an entity, ‘a wave’. There is continuity but no 
unchangingness. At the same time, some schools have detected in the 
teachings of the Buddha himself, an anchor: they see, and therefore speak 
of the ‘Buddha nature’ of the mind, the ‘clear-light mind’ as ‘deathless’, 
‘indestructible’, “constant, that never changes’, ‘substantial’, 
‘independent’—everything that the Buddha taught nothing 1s. It is almost as 


if Buddhism has acquired a soul in the rarefied air of Tibet and beyond. > 
Several points are relevant: 


¢ The propositions are radically different 

¢ Mystics of the highest attainments have affirmed both propositions: Sri 
Ramakrishna and Sri Ramana on the one hand and the Buddha and his 
great disciples on the other. The former have ‘seen’ the soul, they have 
directly experienced its unchanging eternity, they have ‘seen’ that this 
soul is the same as the Universal Soul, and have thus seen ‘reality’. The 
latter have seen that everything changes all the time, that there is no 
enduring ‘self’ or ‘soul’, and thus they have seen ‘reality’. In both 
instances, the experience has been so intense, so overwhelming as to 
leave no doubt at all. And then, there are others whose experience has 
affirmed other propositions: for instance, Mother Teresa of old and her 
raptures in the arms of God and the Messiah, or the Mother Teresa of our 
times and her doubts about God, and her eventually seeing through those 
doubts. 

¢ And everyone has his reasons. As we meditate, and look at our blanked- 
out mind, the Vedantist would say, ‘Who 1s it that is looking? Two birds: 
one eats the fruit, the other watches. See, that witness is the Self, the 
Soul, it is who you are.’ How often we are given the analogy of the eye: 
‘The eye can see everything but not itself.’ But maybe it points to the 
opposite of what is intended: that the mind differs from the eye in that it 
can ‘see’ itself. Couldn’t it be that a subset of neurons are ‘watching’ the 
quietening down of the activity of other neurons? And that subset may 
not have to watch the billion other neurons. Neuroscientists speak of the 
‘global workplace’, an ever-changing constellation: neurons whose 
activity crosses a threshold enter this realm of awareness. Maybe, then, 
that subset looks out only for whether the ‘global workplace’ is active or 


not? That is, that subset does not have to look at all neurons but only to 
ascertain whether activity of some neurons is crossing that threshold? 
That such a thing can happen is evident from multitasking: one subset of 
neurons is directing our running; another subset is busy working out how 
we are to handle the problem when we get back to office. Sitting in 
padmasana, I exercise my eyes, I count, I observe that I am doing all 
these things simultaneously: manifestly, different networks have been 
mobilized simultaneously to perform each task. May it not be, therefore, 
that not some ‘Self’ but just a subset of neurons is ‘watching’ the activity 
of other neurons? 


God Himself reveals Himself 


¢ Some see in every remission the Grace of God. But for persons like me 
the initial mishap or suffering refutes the conception of God as we have 
received it. Either He does not know my son’s condition—in which case 
He is not ‘all-knowing’; or, He knows but can’t relieve 1t—in which case 
He is not ‘all-powerful’; or, He knows, and has the power to relieve it but 
does not do so—in which case He is not ‘all-merciful’. Did He give ‘free 
will’ to Hitler, Stalin, Mao, Pol Pot and the rest so that they may kill 
millions? After all, as He knows the future just as well as He knows the 
past and the present, He must have known what they would do with the 
gift He was giving them. No? 

Ham kuchh naheen kehtey hain koi kuchh naheen kehtaa 

Tum kyaa ho tumheen sab se kehlvaa-e chaley ho 6 

¢ And, as I suggested earlier, please do not jump to that ‘convenient 
fiction’, karma. For it is just a circle. How He misleads and beguiles! 
The miseries He rains upon us are to build our character! 


As the little infant had committed no wrong when he was born, those 
explaining his condition at birth maintain that he must have done something 
wrong in his previous life. And how do we know that he must have done 
something wrong in his previous life? By the fact that he has been born 
with a brain impairment. When He kills thousands in an earthquake, 


hundreds of thousands in a tsunami, is it because their karma have 
simultaneously ripened, and that too for the exact same punishment? 
Ye fitne jo har ik taraf uth rahe hain 


Vahee baithaa baithaa sharaarat kare hai Z 


¢ And many—from mystics to poets—would question the locus of learning, 
of reason itself in these matters. From Yas Yagana 
Ilm kyaa ilm ki haqiqat kyaa 
8 


Jaisee jis key gumaan mein aayi.. . = 


to Iqbal: 


Guzar jaa aql se aage ki yeh noor 


Chiraag-e-raah hai manzil naheen hai 2 


¢ It is beyond most of us to settle the matter 
¢ But does it matter? After all, 1f, as the Quran teaches us, ‘We are the 


people of Allah and shall surely return to Allah’, 12 if God is waiting to 
embrace us in His arms, well then we have nothing to worry. If He is and 
everything about Him is just a ‘kavi man rachanaa’, just the make- 
believe of poets, He isn’t there, and we can do nothing to conjure Him up 
as He is said to have conjured us from nothing. If there really is an 
everlasting, unchanging, never-born, never-dying soul, we will survive in 
that form. If we are just a wave of ever-changing particles or packets of 
energy, we will fly off to our next life as that. If death is indeed the end, it 
is too late for us to start manufacturing an afterlife. 

¢ But the fact that these ultimate truths are ‘unknowables’ is not a licence 
for asserting whatever we will, for doing whatever catches our fancy. 
Agnosticism should not become a dogma—that nothing is knowable. But 
an attitude of open-mindedness, and of searching further. Scepticism 
should mean that I will believe ‘X’ after I have thought it through, after I 
have experienced it myself. It should not become a reason for doubting 
everything and thereby exempting oneself from all effort. Rather it 
should be a spur to effort. Our attitude should be that of the Zen 
practitioner to a koan: there may not be any one ‘correct’ answer to the 
koan, the wages are in the effort we put in to solve it. 


¢ There is another important practical lesson. The premise of this book has 
been that in those penultimate hours, what is vital is that we be able to 
control our mind. But it would seem from these final considerations that 
while controlling the mind is necessary, it may not be sufficient. In 
addition, internalization is necessary. Consider how much at peace I 
would be at the time I am dying if I believe any one of the following 
propositions: 

That I have lived so virtuous a life that I will go to heaven, and that 
heaven indeed has all the voluptuous delights that have been imagined, 
and some more 

¢ That I am in such pain that death will be a deliverance 

¢ That I—or at the least, that the ‘real I’—1s not dying at all, so nothing of 
‘real’ consequence is going to happen 

That I have been dying all along—since the moment I was born—so 
nothing new is going to happen 

Of course, one has to be careful about what one internalizes. After all, 
the line between internalizing and brainwashing is almost imperceptible. 

What if I internalize the following: 

That, while I may or may not have led a virtuous life, I am about to die 
doing a deed so virtuous that I will blast off like a rocket and get hoor of 
unimaginable beauty and unimaginable resourcefulness in transporting 
me to unimaginable heights of ecstasy. 

That is what someone with a suicide-jacket full of explosives would 
have internalized. So, we must be as careful about what we internalize as 
we must be about what we wish for! 


The real battle? 


‘Maybe we are fighting the wrong battle,’ Malini said one day in the ICU. 
‘Maybe the battle is not to overcome, to conquer, to prevail, to last. Maybe 
the real battle is the battle of acceptance, the battle of total acceptance of 
whatever is happening at this moment. And that is the really difficult 
battle.’ Montaigne again: ‘Is it possible you can imagine never to arrive at 
the place towards which you are continually going? And yet there is no 


journey but hath its end. And, if company will make it more pleasant or 
more easy to you, does not all the world go the self-same way?’ 


A wise man 


Let us spare a few moments and listen to one of the wisest men of the 
twentieth century. In an interview, Carl Jung had this to say on the question: 


* ‘Really, you see, I have treated many old people, and it is quite interesting 
to watch what the unconscious is doing with the fact that it is apparently 
threatened with a complete end. It disregards it. Life behaves as if it were 
going on, and so I think it is better for an old person to live on, to look 
forward to the next day, as if you had to spend centuries, and then he 
lives properly. But when he is afraid, when he doesn’t look forward, he 
looks back, he petrifies, he gets stiff and he dies before his time. But 
when he is living and looking forward to the great adventure that is 
ahead, then he lives, that is about what the unconscious is intending to 
do. Of course, it’s quite obvious that we’re all going to die, and this is the 
sad finale of everything; but nevertheless, there is something in us that 
doesn’t believe it apparently. This is merely a fact, a psychological fact— 
it doesn’t mean to me that it proves something. It simply is so. For 
instance, I may not know why we need salt, but we prefer to eat salt, 
because we feel better. And so when you think in a certain way you may 
feel considerably better, and I think if you think along the lines of nature 
then you think properly.’ 

e*...an ever deepening self-knowledge is, I’m afraid, indispensable for the 
continuation of real life in old age, no matter how unpopular self- 
knowledge may be. Nothing is more ridiculous or inept than elderly 
people pretending to be young—they even lose their dignity, the one 
prerogative of age. Looking outwards has got to be turned into looking 
into oneself. Discovering yourself provides you with all you are, were 
meant to be, and all you are living from and for. The whole of yourself is 
certainly an irrational entity, but this is just precisely yourself, which is 
meant to live as a unique and unforgettable experience. Thus, whatever 
you find in your given disposition is the factor of life which must be 
taken into careful consideration. 


‘If you find, for instance, an ineradicable tendency to believe in God or 
immortality, do not allow yourself to be disturbed by the blather of so- 
called freethinkers. And if you find an equally resistant tendency to deny 
all religious ideas, do not hesitate: deny them and see how that influences 
your general welfare and your state of mental or spiritual nutrition. But 
beware of childishness: whether you call the ultimate unknown “God” or 
“Matter” is equally futile, since we know neither the one nor the other, 
though we doubtless have experiences of both. But we know nothing 
beyond that, and we cannot produce either one or the other.’ 


‘Then you dont think it is futile for people to place their faith in the 
possibility of life after death?’ 


As there is no possibility of proof, it is just as legitimate to believe in life after death as it is to 
doubt it. We have experiences which point both ways. The only important thing is to find out 
which of your views agrees better with your general disposition. There are healthy and 
unhealthy, helpful and obnoxious ideas. Nobody in his senses will eat indigestible food, and 
correspondingly a sensible person will avoid unsuitable thoughts and opinions. In case of doubt, 
try to learn from the traditional wisdom of all times and peoples. This gives you ample 
information about the so-called eternal ideas and values which have been shared by mankind 
since the earliest times. One should not be deterred by the rather silly objection that nobody 
knows whether these so-called universal ideas—God, immortality, freedom of will, and so on— 
are ‘True’ or not. Truth is the wrong criterion here. One can only ask whether they are helpful 
or not, whether man is better off and feels his life more complete, more meaningful and more 
and more satisfactory with or without them. 

Agnosticism is never sufficient when it comes to the question of life as a whole. We need 
certain general views about things we cannot know in order to sum up our specific life 
experiences or to satisfy our desire for self-cognition and wholeness. And as nobody knows 
what the truth is, everybody is free to partake of such ideas or to reject them. 


C.G. Jung 


It does make a difference, however, whether your opinions or convictions coincide with 
traditional and universal wisdom or not, since if you agree, you are swimming in and carried 
along by the universal current of instinctive mental behaviour, and, if you disagree, you have it 
against you. A negative attitude has its merit too, as it gives you the satisfactory feeling that you 
are capable of resisting the general temptation to fall in with collective prejudices. Such a 
resistance may even prepare you in a most efficient way for a later firm conviction of the 
contrary. The same is true in a reversed sense in the case of one who is carried along by the 
ideas of his time and milieu without ever questioning himself about their validity. 


¢“... one thing is certain: there are as many nights as days, and the one is 
just as long as the other in the year’s course. Even a happy life cannot be 


without a measure of darkness, and the word “happy” would lose its 
meaning if it were not balanced by sadness. Of course it is 
understandable that we seek happiness and avoid unlucky and 
disagreeable chances, despite the fact that reason teaches us that such an 
attitude is not reasonable because it defeats its own ends: the more you 
deliberately seek happiness the more sure you are not to find it. It is 
therefore far better to take things as they come along, with patience and 
equanimity. After all, perhaps once in a while there will be something 
good, lucky or enjoyable for you in Fortune’s bag of the relevant and 
irrelevant gifts.’ 14 

What seems to help is not whether there is a soul or not, whether God is 
there to embrace us or not. What seems to matter is whether or not we are 
totally immersed in the proposition which we think is true. 


‘And then the Pope asked...’ 


“What I like about Arun’s book is that it leaves the question open,’ F.S. 
Nariman said. He was speaking about Two Saints, Speculations around and 


about Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Ramana Maharshi. 2 The book had 
concluded that while many of the spiritual experiences that the two saints 
had, had also occurred to others in other circumstances, most 
neuroscientists would say that they cannot as yet account for the peak 
experience in purely neurological terms. The Dalai Lama had kindly agreed 
to release the book. 

‘That reminds me of the occasion when two cosmonauts came down to 
earth after circling the globe,’ Nariman continued. 

A grand reception was held for them in the Kremlin. As everyone was 
drinking away, Khrushchev took the two cosmonauts aside, lowered his 
voice and asked, ‘Tell me something. When you were up there, did you see 
an old man, with a long white beard, looking down on earth and directing 
what should happen?’ 

The cosmonauts looked at one another, and in a sheepish voice said, 
“Yes, sir, we did see him.’ 


‘That is what I was afraid of,’ Khrushchev said. ‘But don’t tell anyone. 
Let this be a secret between the three of us.’ 

They promised to keep the matter to themselves. 

Receptions followed receptions—Peking, Paris, London... 

And then there was the reception that the Pope held for them at the 
Vatican. 

Everyone was busy sipping wine. The Pope took the two aside, and 
asked, ‘Tell me something. When you were up there, did you see an old 
man, with a long white beard, looking down on earth and directing what 
should happen?’ 

They looked at each other, remembered their promise to Khrushchev, and 
said, “No, sir, we did not see anyone like that.’ 

‘That is what I was afraid of,’ the Pope said. ‘But don’t tell anyone. Let 
this be a secret between the three of us.’ 


Huee jaati hai kyon betaab manzil 
Musalsal chal rahaa hoon aa rahaa hoon 


—Hafeez Jalandhari — 


* Basho, “The Knapsack Notebooks’, in Matsuo Basho, Narrow Road to the 
Interior, and Other Writings, Translated by Sam Hamill, Shambhala, 
Boston, 1998/2000, p. 66. 


1 Ram has gone... 

2 Line of Control—between India and Pakistan; here between those who 
have passed away and those who are still around. 

3 The school for spastic children where she used to work, and which she 
used to help run. 

4 Keith Southward, Bruce Ross (ed.), Haiku Moment, An Anthology of 
Contemporary North American Haiku, Charles E. Tuttle Co., Tokyo, 
1993, p. 233. 

5 Ruby Spriggs, Bruce Ross (ed.), Haiku Moment, An Anthology of 
Contemporary North American Haiku, Charles E. Tuttle Co., Tokyo, 
1993, p. 241. 

6 Ibid., p. 239. 

7 Bones burn, the wood burns, the one lighting the pyre burns / And so does 
the one seeing them all burn, from whom may I seek solace... 

8 Essays of Michele de Montaigne, Chapter XIX: ‘That to study philosophy 
is to learn to die’, translated by Charles Cotton, edited by William Carew 
Hazlitt, Gutenberg Project, eBook, 2016. 


1 Maurice Walshe, Mahaparinibbana Sutta, in The Long Discourses of the 
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return as we recall his last days: Bal Vyay, Vinoba ka Brahmanirvan, 
Khadi Mission Seva Trust, Wardha, 2014. 

13 The following is based on Bal Viyay, Vinoba ka Brahmanirvan, op. cit.; 
the December 1982 issue of the ashram’s publication, Maitri; interviews 
with Gautam Bajaj, an associate of Vinoba since he was a boy—his 
father, Radhakrishna Bajaj, was a close associate of Vinoba from the very 
beginning; and interviews and email exchanges with Dr Shailesh Kalantri 
and Dr Ullhas Jajoo, two of the doctors who attended on Vinoba during 
the final days. 


14 The Jain practice of stopping all intake, and thereby passing away. 

15 That is, Vinoba himself. 

16 Kusum, ‘Mahaapryaand-gaathaa’, in Maitri, December 1982, pp. 97- 
it. 

17 A constant companion, and looker-after of Vinoba: he lived in the room 
adjacent to Vinoba’s room. 

18 The idols have a special history. During the talks on the Gita that he had 
delivered in the Dhule jail in 1932, Vinoba had once remarked how 
wonderful it would be if someone painted a picture of the moment that 
Ram and Bharat met as Ram returned from exile. When at Gandhiji’s 
urging, Vinoba came to Paunar, he and an associate used to dig the barren 
ground to level it to make it cultivable and so that they could build a 
place to stay. One day, his spade struck some hard, rock-like substance. 
He and his associate began digging carefully. What had seemed to be a 
rock, turned out to be a large stone carving—of Ram meeting Bharat, 
with Sita standing by. Vinoba took this to be a sign from God that, 
indeed, the ashram should be made at the very site. Further excavation 
turned up more idols. Eventually, these idols were placed along a wall, 
one that would be visible from Vinoba’s room. 

19 Whether he suffered a heart attack at this time remains a matter of 
contention to this day. Some maintain that the ECG showed changes 
which indicated that he had indeed had a heart attack. Others maintain 
that such changes as were observed are quite common in ECGs of 
persons at that age. They surmise that the cause of his bout of coughing, 
sweating, etc., was aspiration: the little food that he had tried to take had 
gone down the wrong pipe—not an uncommon occurrence as our 
muscles weaken with age. Still others surmise that he had suffered 
pulmonary embolism. 

20 He had attended on JP. 

21 Vinoba’s well-known rendering of the Gita in Marathi. 

22 Bal Vijay. 

23 Achyut Patwardhan, a close comrade of JP. Later he was one of the 
principal lieutenants of J. Krishnamurti in India. 

24 Vinoba’s brother. 

25 ‘Kabhi sar ko thok bhi letey they.’ 

26 Congress rebel, and future prime minister. 


27 The communist leader. 

28 It isn’t something just written or read, it is what I have seen / The groom 
and bride have got together, the baraat is left empty-handed / What had to 
be said has been said, nothing more can be said / The One remains, the 
other has gone, the wave has mingled back into the river. 

* Fernando Pessoa, The Book of Disquiet, Maria Jose de Lancastre [ed.], 
Margaret Jull Costa [tr.], Serpent’s Tail, London, 1991, pp. 64-66. 


1 Ram has gone, Ravan has gone, they of the great lineages / Whatever has 
sprouted will end, today or tomorrow / Nanak, sing the praises of Hari, 
leave aside the webs of the world—Sri Guru Granth Sahib [p. 1429, 49- 
52]: The hymn 1s: 


Jag rachnaa sab jhooth hai jaan lahio re meet 
Kahi Nanak thir naa rahi jiyo baloo ki bheet 


Ram gayio Ravan gayio jaa kaoo bahoo parvaru 
Kahu Nanak thiru kahu nayee supaney jiyo sansaaru 


Chintaa taaki keejiye jo anhoni hoye 
Is maarag sansaar ko Nanak thir nayee koye 


Jo upaji so binasi hai paro aaju kai kaali 
Nanak Hari gun gaa le chhaadi sagal janjaal 


The support of the world is a myth, know this my friend 
Nanak says, it isn’t stable, no more than a wall of sand 


Ram has gone, Ravan has gone, they of the great lineages 
Nanak says nothing endures, the world is but a dream 


Think of the calamities that may befall 
Nothing on this path is durable, says Nanak 


Whatever has sprouted will end, today or tomorrow 
Nanak sing the praises of Hari, leave aside the webs of the world 


2 Vinoba on Gandhi, Kantilal Shah [ed.], Sarva Seva Sangh Prakashan, 
Rajghat, Varanasi, 2011, pp. 134-35. 

3 Mahendranath Gupta, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Nikhilananda [tr.], Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, 1944/1974, 
p. 815. Taken from Two Saints, Speculations Around and About Sri 
Ramakrishna and Ramana Maharshi, HarperCollins, NOIDA, 2017, pp. 
84-85; the book lists hosts of similar instances. 

4 So free a soul and in this constricted body? / Why did it come into this 
alien house? 

5 Mizuta Masahide lived in the seventeenth/eighteenth centuries. He was a 
poet, a samurai, a prescriber of medicines. He studied with Basho, among 
others. He wrote the verse when his hut burned down in 1668. Basho is 
said to have commended the verse. 

6 My vision has turned upside down... 

Z Narrow Road to the Interior, op. cit., pp. 19, 31. 


8 Samad Ansari: Samad, the Milky Way continues to sparkle / As if the star 
has just not fallen 
9 The flowers have all wilted away 
The tears of the sky just don’t cease 
Lamps have lost their lustre 
Mirrors have broken to smithereens 
Having played their tunes, instruments have lost themselves 
Tired out, anklets have fallen asleep 
But beyond the clouds 
That darling of the night 
The pain-star 
Is twinkling 
Sparkling 
Smiling away 
10 Meisetsu recalled in Conrad Hyers, ‘Swimming in the ocean of 
becoming, A Zen perspective on death’, in The Inner Journey, Views from 
the Buddhist Tradition, Philip Novak [ed.], Parabola Anthology Series, 
Morning Light Press, 2005, Sandpoint, ID, pp. 283-89. 
lt Dhammapada, V1.80, X.145. 


1 Those who know, say naught / Those who say, know naught . . . 

2 Of course, I know the truth about heaven, but / The notion of it, Ghalib, is 
useful to pacify the heart. 

3 These are just a few representative sentences from the numerous writings 
and speeches on prayer of an ardent believer in the efficacy of prayer for 
transforming one’s character, and who, citing his personal experience, 
believed it to be an impregnable shield in the face of peril—that is, 
Gandhiyji. The reader who does not have the time to go through his 
Collected Works will find a small selection on the subject in the slim 
volume, M.K. Gandhi, The Essence of Hinduism, Navjivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad, 1987. 

4 In prayer we remain in dread of death / We recall God lest He recall us. 

5 M.K. Gandhi, Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Volume 44, 16 
January 1929 to 3 February 1929, pp. 381-83. 

6 Ibid., pp. 61-64, at p. 63. The passage is from the speech Gandhiji 
delivered in Calcutta on 7 May 1925, on the Buddha’s birth anniversary. 
During the speech, Gandhiji extolled the Buddha and his teaching. He 
said, ‘I draw no distinction between the essential teachings of Hinduism 
and Buddhism. In my opinion, Buddha lived Hinduism in his own life. 
He was no doubt a reformer of his terrible time, that is to say he was a 
reformer deeply in earnest and counted no cost or pain great for 
achieving the reform which he thought was indispensable for his own 
growth and for the uplift of the body. If historical records are correct, the 
blind Brahmins of that period rejected his reform because they were 
selfish .. .” He concluded by affirming his faith in our mending our ways: 
‘The thoughts that the Buddha gave about 2,500 years ago will never 
vanish—thoughts also leave a mark, though going at snail’s pace. It is 
still germinating, though one may find that Buddhism, like every other 
religion, at the present moment is really decadent. I am optimistic enough 
to feel that a day is dawning when all these great religions will be purged 
of all frauds, hypocrisy, humbug, untruthfulness, incredulity and all that 
may be described under the term “degradation”. They will be purified of 
that fraud and we will see a day dawned when he who learns to see will 
find that truth and love, after all, are two faces of a coin. That and that 
alone is the current coin and every other is a base coin. May God help us 
to realize the message that the Lord Buddha delivered to mankind so 


many hundred years ago and may we, each one of us, endeavour to 
translate that message in our lives, whether we call ourselves Hindus or 
not.’ 

7 Munagala S. Venkataramiah, Zalks With Sri Ramana Maharshi, Sri 
Ramanasramam, Tiruvannamalai, 1955/2006, Talk Number 363. 

8 M.K. Gandhi, Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Volume 44, 16 
January 1929 to 3 February 1929, pp. 381-83. 

9 Ashram Observances in Action, Navjivan Publishing House, 1959. 

10 The clay tells the potter... 

ll As an example, see Atisha’s enumeration: C.f., A Lamp for the Path and 
Commentary of Atisa, Translated and annotated by Richard Sherburne, 
S.J., Foreword by His Holiness Tenzin Gyatso, George Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1983, pp. 52-54. 

12 As I reported in Two Saints, this decision was to cause me unspeakable 
distress years later when I read about the residual consciousness that was 
discovered to have survived in persons who had been lying in a semi- 
aware, even vegetative state for months, even years. Had I pushed my 
dear mother to death even though there was some residual consciousness 
in her? 

13... there was no sound of anything breaking / quietly as if our 
sustenance had slipped away—Firaq Gorakhpuri. 

14 The tear-pilgrims, in a queue, begin passing in silence / What dream can 
assail these eyes when her remembrance is upon me. 

The ghazal is as beautiful as it has meaning for our present concern— 
other stanzas in it too speak of how everyone and everything flies away: 

Jab koi nayaa gul khiltaa hai shaayar kaa kalejaa hiltaa hai 

Duniyaa ko ghazal mil jaati hai aur dil pe wabaal aa jaataa hai 


Whenever a new flower blooms, the poet’s heart gets a jolt 
The world gets its ghazal, a calamity strikes the heart 


Ab fasl-e-bahaaraan aati hai ab fasl-e-bahaaraan aati hai 
Ik saal guzar jaataa hai aur doosraa saal aa jaataa hai 


Another spring comes, another spring comes 
One year passes, and another one arrives 


15 His younger brother who had joined the Air Force in the 1940s with my 
father’s approval, and had been killed during training when his plane 


collided with another one. That death had affected my father deeply—had 
he put his foot down, he had felt. . . 

16 Kalim Ajiz. All the blooms and flowers know him well / His blood has 
nourished them all / But if you pick up the register of the garden / Neither 
his mention nor his name figures anywhere .. . 

17 In such a way did he pass from our eyes 
That our hearts came to deserve punition 


As if just nothing had happened to this tormented heart 
So innocent of his own beauty did he depart . . . 


That rainbow of lustres, that multitude of springs 
Who knows who he was, who knows where he has gone... 


Whose footfall was that, whose heartbeat 
A thousand times did I race to the door... 

* Aayatavarma from Epigraphica Carnatica, cited in S. Settar, Inviting 
Death, Historical Experiments on Sepulchral Hill, Revised Edition, 
Primus Books, Delhi, 2016, p. 76 and S. Settar, Pursuing Death, 
Philosophy and Practice of Voluntary Termination of Life, Revised 
Edition, Primus Books, Delhi, 2017, pp. 148-49. 


1 This issue was adjudicated upon by a Division Bench of the Rajasthan 
High Court. The judgment was delivered on 10 August 2015: Nikhil Soni 
v. Union of India, 2015 SCC Online Raj 2042: (2016) 2 RLW 1629: 2015 
Cri LJ 491: (2015) 4 WLC 697. In brief, the High Court ruled that: 

42. The respondents have failed to establish that the Santhara or ‘Sallekhana’ is an 
essential religious practice, without which the following of the Jain religion is not 
permissible. There is no evidence or material to show that the Santhara or Sallekhana has 
been practiced by the persons professing Jain religion even prior to or after the 
promulgation of the Constitution of India to protect such right under Article 25 of the 
Constitution of India. [This observation is certainly incorrect. Among others accounts, Dr 
Settar s books—to which we will soon turn—show with overwhelming epigraphic, 
archaeological and literary evidence that the assertion is just wrong. | 
At least a dozen appeals were filed by various individuals/organizations. 
These are pending before the Supreme Court. The main matter is titled 
Dhawal Jiwan Mehta v. Nikhil Soni, bearing C.A. No. 7085/2015. On 31 
August 2015, when the matter was first heard, the Supreme Court 
ordered: 


Permission to file special leave petition(s) is granted. Leave granted. During the 

pendency of the appeal(s), there shall be interim stay of the impugned judgment and 

order passed by the High Court of Judicature for Rajasthan at Jaipur Bench in D.B. Civil 

Writ Petition No.7414 of 2006. 
Since then it appears that the matter is lying in the Registry ostensibly for 
completion of formalities. There has been no substantive hearing during 
four and a half years. 

2 The principal texts setting out the practice—Maranvibhakti: a 
compendium of eight ancient granths; Bhagwati Aradhana; 
Aachaaranga; and Uttardhyaya—are said to have been composed 
between the sixth and sixteenth centuries. In the following, I have relied 
principally on the two comprehensive and meticulously researched 
volumes of S. Settar, Inviting Death: Historical Experiments on 
Sepulchral Hill, Revised Edition, Primus Books, Delhi, 2016; and 
Pursuing Death: Philosophy and Practice of Voluntary Termination of 
Life, Revised Edition, Primus Books, Delhi, 2017; on occasion I have 
quoted words and lines almost verbatim with Dr Settar’s kind permission. 
In addition, I have relied on two volumes to which Jain scholars and 
friends directed me: Samadhimaran ki Avadharna, Suresh Sisodia [ed. ], 
Aagam Ahimsa Samta Evam Prakrit Sansthan, Udaipur, 2002, and B.S. 


Baya ‘Sreyas’, Death with Equanimity, Prakrit Bharati Academy, Jaipur, 
2007. 

3 For representative enumerations of such boons, S. Settar, Pursuing Death, 
op. cit., pp. 57, 152, 154, 174, 194, 200-01; and Samadhimaran ki 
Avadharna, op. cit., pp. 60-64, 69. 

* Basho, “The Knapsack Notebook’, in Matsuo Basho, Narrow Road to the 
Interior, and Other Writings, Translated by Sam Hamill, Shambhala 
Classics, Shambhala, Boston, 1998/2000, p. 69. 


1 The title of R.L. Kapur’s book on the sanyasis whom he studied for two 
decades: R.L. Kapur, Another Way to Live, A psychiatrist among Indian 
ascetics, Malavika Kapur and Dorothy Buglass (eds), Kindle edition. 

2 Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati, Sannyasa Darshan, A treatise on 
traditional and contemporary Sannyasa, Yoga Publications Trust, 
Munger, 1993/2005, pp. 1-4. 

3 Patrick Olivelle, Samnyasa Upanishads, Hindu scriptures on asceticism 
and renunciation, Oxford University Press, New York, 1992. Henceforth, 
‘Olivelle’. 

4 Ibid., pp. 46, 52, 54. 

5 Ibid., pp. 59-60, 67. There are numerous other features to be learnt from 
the distinctive accounts of Olivelle, Swami Niranjanananda and others: 
how the tradition evolved; how Adi Shankaracharya organized disparate 
groups into ten orders, assigning to each a geographical area which was 
to be the principal area for its activity, the devi and devata its adherents 
would focus on, the Veda they would internalize, the mahavakya they 
would meditate on; how in spite of the great achievement of Adi 
Shankaracharya in organizing them, over the centuries they became 
competing, even quarrelling groups; how some among them became 
militant, functioning almost like secret societies; how different groups 
among them played different roles—sometimes complementary, 
sometimes contrary roles—during the Islamic and British periods; how 
the simplicity and manifest holiness of a saint like Sri Ramakrishna 
enabled many of them to transcend their differences; how traces of the 
latent rivalry still survive—witness the insistence on so small a matter as 
to which sect has the primacy in bathing during the Kumbha melas. 
Engrossing though these facets are, they will take us too far from our 
present subject. 

6 Swami Niranjanananda, op. cit., p. 27. 

7 Memorial prayers for those, like parents, who have passed away. 

8 Olivelle, p. 90. 

9 Recalled in Vinoba, Mrityu: Ek rahasya, Usha [ed.], Sarva Seva Sangh, 
Varanasi, 2018, p. 31. 

10 Maitreya Upanishad, 115, Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 201, in 
Olivelle, pp. 162, 215. 

1 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 181, in Olivelle, p. 203. 


12 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 156, in Olivelle, p. 186. 

13 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 181, in Olivelle, p. 203. 

14 Maitreya Upanishad, \. 14; Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 174, 192; 
Brihat-Samnyasa Upanishad, 267, in Olivelle, pp. 164, 198, 210, 253. 

15 Olivelle, p. 157, footnote. 

16 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 135, Brihat-Samnyasa Upanishad, 271, 
in Olivelle, pp. 173, 255. 

17 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 169, in Olivelle, p. 194. 

18 Brihat-Samnyasa Upanishad, 267, 268, in Olivelle, pp. 253-54. 

19 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 143, 154, in Olivelle, p. 179, 184. 

20 The title of her instructive book: Ayya Khema, Being Nobody, Going 
Nowhere, Meditations on the Buddhist Path, Wisdom Publications, 
Boston, 2016. 

21 Yongey Mingyur Rinpoche with Helen Tworkov, Jn Love with the World, 
A monks journey through the bardos of living and dying, Spiegel and 
Grau, New York, 2019. 

22 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 146, 183, in Olivelle, pp. 180, 204. 

23 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 146, in Olivelle, p. 180. 

24 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 136, in Olivelle, p. 176. 

25 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 139-44, 161, 184-85, in Olivelle, pp. 
177, 178, 188, 205. 

26 Kundika Upanishad, 25, in Olivelle, p. 127. 

27 Maitreya Upanishad, 1.2, 11.2, and Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 144, 
161, in Olivelle, pp. 158-59, 161, 162, 179, 188. 

28 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 169, in Olivelle, p. 194. 

29 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 160, in Olivelle, p. 188. 

30 Brihat-Samnyasa Upanishad, 251, 252, in Olivelle, p. 243. Meanings 
within square brackets as given by Olivelle. 

31 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 176, in Olivelle, p. 200. 

32 Kathasruti Upanishad, 34, in Olivelle, p. 131. 

33 Maitreya Upanishad, I.1, in Olivelle, p. 161. 

34 Brihat-Samnyasa Upanishad, 272, in Olivelle, p. 256. 

35 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 151, 152, in Olivelle, p. 183. 

36 Maitreya Upanishad, II1.6, in Olivelle, p. 163. 

37 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 179; Brihat-Samnyasa Upanishad, 263, 
in Olivelle, pp. 203, 251. 


38 Turiyatitavadhuta Upanishad, 241, in Olivelle, p. 239. For some 
passages in which many of these requirements are listed together, see 
Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 153-55; and Brihat-Samnyasa 
Upanishad, 269-71, in Olivelle, pp. 184-85, 254-55. 

39 For instance, Brihat-Samnyasa Upanishad, 256, in Olivelle, p. 246. 

40 Maitreya Upanishad, WII.12, in Olivelle, p. 164. 

41 Kundika Upanishad, in Olivelle, pp. 123-24, including footnote 19 on 
the latter. 

42 Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 178; Bhikshuka Upanishad, 236, in 
Olivelle, pp. 201, 237. 

43 Brihat-Samnyasa Upanishad, 260, in Olivelle, p. 249. 

44 Brahma Upanishad, 86-90, in Olivelle, pp. 151-52. 

45 Brihat-Samnyasa Upanishad, 261-62, in Olivelle, p. 250. 

46 For instance, Swami Niranjanananda Saraswati, op. cit., pp. 135-39. 

47 Jabala Upanishad, IV, in Olivelle, p. 143. The meanings in square 
brackets are as in Olivelle. Naradaparivrajaka Upanishad, 149, similar: 
c.f., Olivelle, p. 182. 

48 For an instructive illustration of adaptation to our times, see Swami 
Niranjanananda Saraswati’s Sannyasa Darshan to which reference has 
already been made: in particular, pp. 77-82, 91-102, 103-11, 121-27 
which contain the chapters on ‘Sannyasa in modern times’, ‘Code of 
Conduct’, ‘Qualities of a Sannyasin’, and ‘Food for Sannyasins’. 

49 The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Volume 31, March 1925 to 15 
June 1925, pp. 376-77. 

50 We will return to the subject soon. For an exposition of this transformed 
viewpoint, a transformation that bases itself strictly on the classical texts, 
see, for instance, Vinoba, The Steadfast Wisdom, Discourses on the Gita’ 
ideal of Sthitaprajna, Sarva Seva Sangh Prakashan, Rajghat, Varanasi, 
1946/2014. 


1 Francesca Fremantle, Luminous Emptiness, Understanding the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead, Shambhala, Boston, 2001, p. 6. See also, Graham 
Coleman, Meditations on Living, Dying and Loss, Ancient knowledge for 
a modern world, Viking, New York, 2008. 

2 Robert Wicks, ‘The Therapeutic Psychology of The Tibetan Book of the 
Dead,’ Philosophy East and West, Vol. 47, No. 4 (October 1997), pp. 
479-94, at p. 481. 

3 C.G. Jung, ‘Psychological commentary on The Tibetan Book of the 
Dead,’ in Collected Works of C.G. Jung, R.F.C. Hull [tr.], The Complete 
Digital Edition, Volume XI, pp. 509-28, at pp. 510, 509, 523, 511 
respectively. 

4 Chogyam Trungpa, Transcending Madness: The Experience of the Six 
Bardos, Shambhala, Boston, 1992. 

5 Larry Rosenberg, Living in the Light of Death: On the Art of Being Truly 
Alive, Shambhala, 2000, Kindle Edition, loc 1581-84. 

6 Atisha Dipamkara Srijnana was from Bengal. A great scholar and 
religious leader, he is revered for, among several other contributions, 
showing that the teachings of the different schools into which Tibetan 
Buddhism had splintered all aimed at the same goal, that the similarities 
were far more important than the apparent differences, and hence that 
there was no place for sectarianism. Moreover, as Pabonka Rinpoche, 
perhaps the most revered monk of twentieth-century Tibet, pointed out, 
Atisha is venerated for having systematized the teachings of the Buddha. 
The Buddha gave discourses not to set out a philosophy, Pabonka 
Rinpoche reminded the thousands who had gathered to hear him, but to 
meet the needs of listeners who happened to be in front of him at that 
gathering. Hence, the topic as well as emphasis on this point or that in 
regard to the chosen topic differed from discourse to discourse. Atisha 
put these in order. In addition, he took account of what had been realized 
by masters subsequent to the Buddha who had followed his teaching. The 
Rinpoche’s famous discourses—Liberation in the Palm of Your Hand, A 
concise discourse on the path to enlightenment, Trijang Rinpoche [ed.], 
Michael Richards [tr.], Wisdom Publications, Boston, New Revised 
Edition, 2006|—are based on Atisha’s seminal text, A Lamp on the Path. 

7 ‘Advice from Atisha’s heart’, translated by Venerable Geshe Kelsang 
Gyatso Rinpoche, and the New Kadampa Tradition, International 


Kadampa Buddhist Union, 2019. 

8 Neither the lust for exhibiting himself, nor the desire for fame / In the 
packed congregation, the moth burns away in silence. 

9 Of course, no one would argue that character types are limited to the six 
types mentioned in Liberation through Hearing. Even a tiny sliver of 
types can be organized into many more groups and subgroups. To take 
just one example, there are the (much-contested) classifications of those 
suffering from mental disorders. The /nternational Classification of 
Diseases prepared by the WHO has a chapter on mental and behavioural 
disorders: it organizes patients into ten main groups with subgroups 
aplenty in each group. The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders prepared by the American Psychiatric Association organizes 
patients into seventeen main groups with variants of degree (and, many 
would say, of kind) in each group. And all this pertains to just one thin 
‘character type’—those suffering from mental and behavioural disorders. 

10 Francesca Fremantle, op. cit., p. 144. 

11 It would certainly be wrong to single out the Bardo Thodol for these 
vivid descriptions of hell. Such accounts seem part of the folklore of 
every religion. We come across similar accounts even in the discourses 
attributed to the Buddha. A single example—this one from the Sutta 
Nipata—will have to suffice. 

The Buddha is staying at Jeta’s Grove. A monk, Kokalika, bad mouths 
two of the principal and most revered disciples of the Buddha, Saariputta 
and Moggallana. The Buddha asks him to desist from such calumny. But 
Kokalika persists. He is struck by a disease—over the ensuing days his 
entire body is covered with boils that keep growing in size, eventually 
becoming the size of ‘small jackfruit’. He dies. And proceeds to hell. 

He goes to the place set with iron spikes, 

The sharp-bladed iron stake, 

Where the food, as is fitting, 

Resembles a ball of heated iron. 

When they [the hell-wardens] 

Speak, they don’t speak lovingly. 

They [the hell-beings] can’t run away. 

They’re going to shelter. 

They lie on ashes strewn about. 


They enter a blazing mass of fire. 
Tying them up with nets, 


They [the hell-wardens] strike them 
With hammers made of iron. 

Truly, they go to a blind darkness 

That spreads out like a fog. 

Then they enter a copper pot, 

A blazing mass of fire, 

In which they cook for a long, long time, 
Bobbing up and down in a mass of fire. 
There the offender then cooks 

In a mixture of blood and pus. 

In whatever direction he leans to rest 

He festers at the touch. 

There the offender then cooks 

In an ooze where worms live, 

And there is no shore to which he can go. 
For the cooking pots all around are all the same. 
Then they enter 

The sharp sword-leaf forest 

Where their limbs are cut off. 

Seizing them by the tongue with a hook, 
They [the hell-wardens] strike them, 
Dragging them back and forth. 

Then they come to the Vettaranin, 

Hard to cross, 

With sharp blades, razor blades, 

And there they fall in, 

The fools 

Evil-doers having done 

Evil deeds. 

There, while they wail, 

Voracious black and spotted dongs, 
Jackals, and flocks of ravens chew on them. 
Vultures and crows pick at them... 


And the Buddha affirms that all this goes on for lengths of time that he 
describes in astronomical numbers. 

For the foregoing, see Sutta Nipata, The Discourse Group, A 
translation with an introduction and notes by Thanissaro Bhikkhu 
(Geoffrey DeGraff), Metta Forest Monastery, Valley Center, CA, 2016, 
Verses 657-78. 

12 Andrew Holecek, Preparing to Die, Practical advice and spiritual 
wisdom from the Tibetan Buddhist tradition, Snow Lion, Boston, 2013, p. 
42. 


13 In the following, all expressions within quotation marks or portions that 
are indented are from The Tibetan Book of the Dead, The Great 
Liberation by Hearing in the Intermediate States, Composed by 
Padmasambhava, Revealed by Terton Karma Lingpa, Translated by 
Gyurme Dorje, Edited by Graham Coleman with Thupen Jinpa, 
Introductory Commentary by His Holiness The Dalai Lama, Penguin 
Books, London, 2005. Apart from other merits, this volume has the 
distinction of being the first complete translation of the work into 
English. 

14 That is, those who have indulged in the worst form of karma, and those 
who have just not awakened to the reality of their condition now in spite 
of it having been explained to them again and again. 

15 Bhikkhu Nanamoli, A Thinker ’s Note Book, Posthumous papers of a 
Buddhist Monk, The Forest Hermitage, Kandy, Ceylon, 1971, p. 17. 

16 For instance, in Atisha and Buddhism in Tibet, Compiled and translated 
by Doboom Tulku and Glenn H. Mullin, Tibet House, New Delhi, 1983, 
p. 53. 

17 For a brief survey of the literature on NDEs, Two Saints, Speculations 
around and about Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Ramana Maharshi, 
HarperCollins, 2017, pp. 352-404. 

18 C.G. Jung, op. cit., p. 524-25. 

19 C.G. Jung, op. cit., p. 511. 


1 The passages are from the Gyurme Dorje-Graham Coleman-Thupen Jinpa 
translation. 

2 For a brief recapitulation of the relevant literature, in particular of 
experiments with patients lying in a semi-aware and vegetative state, see 
Two Saints, Speculations about and around Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
and Ramana Maharshi, HarperCollins, 2017, pp. 367-69. 

3 See the introductory remarks to the section, ‘Natural liberation of 
negativity and obscuration through [enactment of] the hundredfold 
homage to the sacred Enlightened Families’, in the Gyurme Dorje- 
Graham Coleman-Thupen Jinpa translation. 

4 In his Commentary, adding various other hallowed authorities to his own, 
Atisha lays down: ‘For the Worship of the Confessions of Sins, one may 
consult texts like the Golden Splendour, or (my) Confession of Failings, 
the Three Heaps Sutra, or the Removal of Action’s Obscuration. The 
Sutra Set Forth by Akshayamati shows that the very Confession of Sin 
does constitute Worship, in the words: “Even the confession of my own 
or others’ sin turns into merit.” C.f., A Lamp for the Path and 
Commentary of Atisa, Translated and annotated by Richard Sherburne, 
S.J., Foreword by His Holiness Tenzin Gyatso, the Fourteenth Dalai 
Lama, George Allen and Unwin, London, 1983, p. 31. 

5 Mahendranath Gupta, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Nikhilananda [tr.], Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, 1974, pp. 152-53. On 
another occasion when he speaks to the same effect, he refers specifically 
to the Bible. A sub-judge has come to see Sri Ramakrishna. The judge 
asks, ‘Sir, I am a sinner. How can I say that God dwells in me?’ Sri 
Ramakrishna responds: 

That’s the one trouble with you Brahmos. With you it is always sin and sin! That’s the 
Christian view, isn’t it? Once a man gave me a Bible. A part of it was read to me, and it 
was full of that one thing—sin and sin! One must have such faith that one can say: ‘I 
have uttered the name of God; I have repeated the name of Rama or Hari. How can I be a 
sinner?’ One must have faith in the glory of God’s name . . . (Ibid., p. 685.) 
Sri Ramakrishna gave the same counsel time and again, in different 
contexts to different devotees and visitors: for instance, Ibid., pp. 175, 
303, 555, 607, 741, 768, 906, 977. 

6 C.f., the section on the monastic life in Atisha’s A Lamp for the Path and 

Commentary, op. cit., pp. 93-94, 97-98, 107. 


Z Ibid., p. 100. 


1 C.f. A Lamp for the Path and Commentary of Atisa, Translated and 
annotated by Richard Sherburne, S.J., Foreword by His Holiness Tenzin 
Gyatso, the Fourteenth Dalai Lama, op. cit., p. 32. 

2 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

3 In the following paragraphs, as in the preceding portions, all expressions 
within quotation marks and those that are indented are taken from the 
Gyurme Dorje-Graham Coleman-Thupen Jinpa version. 


1 The Collected Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi, 2009, eleventh edition, p. 
136. 

2 This sequence is spelled out by the Maharshi so often that the citations 
would require a small volume. 

3 Talks with Sri Ramana Maharshi, by Munagala Venkataramiah, Three 
volumes in one, Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvannamalai, 1955, Number 80. 
Henceforth, Zalks. 

4 Talks, Number 276. 

5 Talks, Number 195. 

6 Talks, Number 203. 

7 Talks, Number 342. 

8 Talks, Number 17. 

9 Talks, Number 238. 

10 Talks, Number 139. 

U1 Talks, Number 244. Talk 251: words to the same effect in response to a 
lady—“an aristocratic lady looking very intelligent, though pensive’ — 
who has lost her son. 

12 Talks, Number 426. 

13 Of course, this standpoint is reiterated—emphatically and literally—time 
and time again. As in the following exchange: 


Again: where are you now that you ask this question? Are you in the world, or is the 
world within you? You must admit that the world is not perceived in your sleep although 
you cannot deny your existence then. The world appears when you wake up. So where is 
it? Clearly the world is your thought. Thoughts are your projections. The ‘TI’ is first 
created and then the world. The world is created by the ‘I’ which in its turn rises up from 
the Self. The riddle of the creation of the world is thus solved if you solve the creation of 
the ‘I’. So I say, find your Self. Again, does the world come and ask you ‘Why do “T” 
exist? How was “I” created?’ It is you who ask the question. The questioner must 
establish the relationship between the world and himself. He must admit that the world is 
his own imagination. Who imagines it? Let him again find the ‘I’ and then the Self. C.f., 
Talks, Number 485. 


14 Talks, Number 487. 

15 Talks, Number 252. 

16 Talks, Number 28. 

17 C.f., V. Ganesan, Direct Teaching of Bhagavan Ramana, Self-attention 


expounded in his own words of wisdom, Sri Ramanasramam, 
Tiruvannamalai, 2003/2011, p. 56 


18 On this, two of the first written works of the Maharshi, Vichara 
Sangraham, ‘Self-Enquiry’, and Who am I?, both transcribed around 
1901. C.f., The Collected Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi, op. cit., for 
instance, pp. 24, 37. 

19 Such expressions occur throughout. For instance, in Jalks, op. cit., 
Numbers 29, 97. 

20 For instance, Zalks, Numbers 247, 267, 474. 

21 Reality in Forty Verses Supplement, Verses 18-19. C.f., The Collected 
Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi, op. cit., pp. 124-26. 

22 For instance, Upadesa Manjari, Answer to question 8, C.f., The 
Collected Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi, op. cit., p. 57. Similarly, for 
instance, Zalks, Numbers 97, 587. 

23 Tiziano Terzani, in One More Ride on the Merry-go-Round, 
HarperCollins, NOIDA, UP, 2016, p. 83. On all this, Two Saints, op. cit., 
pp. 295-300. 

24 For an account of this incident, and possible explanations of the ‘near- 
death experience’ which is associated with it, Two Saints, op. cit., pp. 
269-71. 

25 Talks, Number 408. See also Talk Numbers 4 and 403 to the same effect. 

26 Talks, Number 247. 

27 Talks, Number 403. 

28 Talks, Number 29. 

29 Talks, Number 392. 

30 Talks, Number 269. 

31 Talks, Number 474. 

32 Self-Inquiry, in The Collected Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi, op. cit., 
pp. 26-27. 

33 Talks, Number 131. 

34 Talks, Number 184. 

35 Talks, Number 205. 

36 Talks, Number 503. 

37 The pointers are scattered throughout the Collected Works as well as the 
Talks. For a representative glimpse, see Upadesa Saram in The Collected 
Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi and Numbers 26-28 in Talks. 

38 Talks, Number 27. 

39 Talks, Number 28. 


40 Talks, Number 290. 

41 Talks, Number 434. 

42 Both from Upadesa Manjari, in The Collected Works of Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, op. cit., p. 110. 

43 Talks, Number 290. 

44 Who Am I? in The Collected Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi, op. cit., p. 
44. 

45 Talks, Number 28. 

46 Self-Inquiry, in The Collected Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi, op. cit., 
pp. 14-15. 

47 Upadesa Saram, in The Collected Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi, op. 
cit., p. 62. 

48 Talks, Number 427. 

49 Talks, Number 251. 

50 Upadesa Manjari, in The Collected Works of Sri Ramana Maharshi, op. 
cit., p. 62. 

51 Talks, Number 28. 

52 For instance, Self-Inquiry, in The Collected Works of Sri Ramana 
Maharshi, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 

53 Ibid. 

54 Talks, Number 238. 

55 Talks, Number 485. 

56 Talks, Number 618. 

57 Talks, Number 618. 

58 The examples—just a few of the numerous ones that can be listed—are 
taken from actual answers in Talks. 

59 Psychological or more broadly mental afflictions like covetousness, 
greed, pride, hatred, envy, jealousy, wrong view, etc. 

* A Thinker s Note Book, Posthumous papers of a Buddhist Monk, The 
Forest Hermitage, Kandy, Ceylon, 1971, p. 47. 


1 The Numerical Discourses of the Buddha, A Translation of the Anguttara 
Nikaya, by Bhikkhu Bodhi, Wisdom Publications, Boston, 2012, Sutta 
182(2), pp. 548-49. 

2 Ibid., Sutta 48 (8), pp. 674-76. 

3 The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, A Translation of the Samyutta 
Nikaya, by Bhikkhu Bodhi, Wisdom Publications, Boston, 2000, Part I, 
The Book with Verses, Kosalasamyutta, Connected Discourses with 
Kosalan, 3(3), p. 167. 

4 Ibid., 22(2), pp. 188-89. 

5 Ibid., 25(5), pp. 192-94. 

6 I have used the exemplary translation of this work by Bhikkhu Nanamoli: 
Bhadantacharya Buddhaghosa, The Path of Purification 
(Vissudhimagga), Translated from the Pali by Bhikkhu Nanamol1, 
Buddhist Publication Society, 1975/2010, in particular Chapter VIII, pp. 
225-36. 

7 Pabongka Rinpoche, Liberation in the Palm of Your Hand, A concise 
discourse on the path to enlightenment, Trijang Rinpoche [ed.], Michael 
Richards [tr.], Wisdom Publications, Boston, New Revised Edition, 2006, 
pp. 305-22. Pabongka Rinpoche was one of the most revered monks of 
the twentieth century in Tibet. He delivered these discourses in 1921. 

8 The volume is The Shah Nameh of the Persian Poet Firdausi, translated 
and abridged in prose and verse with notes and illustrations by James 
Atkinson, Esq., of the Honourable East India Company's Bengal Medical 
Service, Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland, sold by John Murray, London, 1832. 

9 As mentioned, the expressions above are taken from Bhikkhu Nanamoli’s 
The Path of Purification, the translation of Buddhaghosa’s 
Vissudhimagga. 

10 Anguttara Nikaya: Numerical Discourses, op. cit., pp. 876-80, The Book 
of Sixes: III 303-09. 

1 Andrew Holecek, Preparing to Die, Practical advice and spiritual 
wisdom from the Tibetan Buddhist tradition, Snow Lion, Boston, 2013, 
pp. 24-25. 

12 Do today what you will tomorrow, That which you will today, do 
now... 


13 Mahadukkhakkhandha Sutta, The Greater Discourse on the Mass of 
Suffering, Discourse 13 in The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha, 
A Translation of the Majjhima Nikaya by Bhikkhu Nanamoli, Translation 
edited and revised by Bhikkhu Bodhi, Wisdom Publications, Boston, 
1995/2009, pp. 148-49. 

14 Therigatha, Verses of the Elder Bhikkhunis, verses 252-70, translated by 
Bhikkhu Nanamoli, included in Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Bag of Bones, A 
miscellany on the body, Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy, The Wheel 
Publications, No. 271, 1980/2009, pp. 16-17. See also, Bhikkhu 
Thanissaro’s translation in which a few words differ: where Nanamoli 
speaks of a dog’s fur, Thanissaro translates the words to be ‘like animal 
fur’. But there is no material difference in the overall portrayal of the 
effects of ageing. For Thanissaro’s translation: accesstoinsight.org or 
dhammatalks.org 

15 Bhikkhu Thanissaro, ‘Under your skin’, Tricycle, Winter 2014. 

16 The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha, op. cit., p. 148, 
Satipatthana Sutta, Sutta 10158. 

17 The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha, op. cit., Satipatthna Sutta, 
Sutta 10157, p. 147. The exhortation as well as the enumeration are 
repeated on many occasions. See, for instance, in the Kayagatasati Sutta. 
Here the instruction ends with the words, ‘As he abides thus diligent, 
ardent, and resolute, his memories and intentions based on the household 
life are abandoned . . . That too is how a bhikkhu develops mindfulness 
of the body.’ C.f., The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha, op. cit., 
119, Kayagatasati Sutta, 7, ‘Mindfulness of the Body’, p. 959. On 
another occasion, the Buddha asks Ananda to recount the five subjects of 
recollection. Ananda enumerates them, ending with the words, ‘This 
subject of recollection, developed and cultivated in this way, leads to 
abandoning sensual lust.” The Buddha compliments him and adds a sixth 
subject: ‘Good, good, Ananda! Therefore, Ananda, remember this sixth 
subject of recollection, too. Here, ever mindful a bhikkhu goes forward, 
ever mindful he returns, ever mindful he stands, ever mindful he sits, ever 
mindful he lies down to sleep, ever mindful he undertakes work. This 
subject of recollection, developed and cultivated in this way, leads to 
mindfulness and clear comprehension.’ The Numerical Discourses of the 
Buddha, op. cit., The Book of Sixes, Sutta 29, HI 325, pp. 891-92. 


18 For the preceding remarks on Buddhaghosa’s prescriptions, see his The 
Path of Purification, op. cit., pp. 236-59. 

19 Ibid., p. 33. Bhikkhu Khantipalo (formerly, and later Laurence C.R. 
Mills) reproduces many passages intended to wean us away from 
attachment to our bodies. He reminds us that in the Vinaya Sutta, the 
body is described in the same familiar terms, and then comes a minatory 
warning: 

The fool thinks (all is) beautiful—led on by ignorance. 

But when it is lying dead, bloated up and livid blue, 

Cast away in the charnel, even kin do not care for it. 

Dogs eat and jackals, and wolves and worms, 

Crows and vultures eat it, and whatever other creatures are... 
Pampered is this foul, two-footed, foetid thing, 

Though filled with various sorts of stench and oozing here and there: 
He who with such a body thinks to exalt himself, 

Or should despise another—what else is this but blindness? 

Bhikkhu Khantipalo reproduces several additional verses from the 
Dhammapada and the Therigatha that seek to drill into our minds 
through vivid metaphors and similes the belief that the body is 
intrinsically foul and disgusting: ‘Mara’s partisan’, ‘a dung-smeared 
snake, having vomited being’s root’. 

20 The Numerical Discourses of the Buddha, op. cit., The Book of Nines, IV 
386, 15(5) p. 1270. 

21 See, for instance, Dighanakha Sutta, Discourse 74 in The Middle Length 
Discourses of the Buddha, A translation of the Majjhima Nikaya, by 
Bhikkhu Nanamoli and Bhikkhu Bodhi, Wisdom Publications, Boston, 
1995/2009, p. 605. 

22 The Long Discourses of the Buddha, A Translation of the Digha Nikaya 
by Maurice Walshe, Mahasatipatthana Sutta: The Greater Discourse on 
the Foundations of Mindfulness, 22, Wisdom Publications, Boston, 
1987/1995, pp. 338-39. The Buddha reiterates this nine-point 
contemplation on the decomposing and disintegrating body on various 
occasions, in almost identical words. For instance, The Middle Length 
Discourses of the Buddha, op. cit., 119, Kayagatasati Sutta, ‘Mindfulness 
of the Body’, pp. 949-58. See also what the Buddha, having tested Udayi 
and found him wanting, asks Ananda to recount are the subjects of 


mindfulness: The Numerical Discourses of the Buddha, op. cit., The Book 
of Sixes, Sutta 29, III 325, p. 889-92. 

23 Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Bag of Bones, op. cit., p. 71. 

24 ‘Flowers’—the euphemism that we use for the bits and pieces of bones 
that survive the cremation. 

25 Ajahn Jagaro, ‘Death and Dying’, in 7rue Freedom, Buddhadhamma 
Foundation, Bangkok, 2004. 

26 The following account is based on The Connected Discourses of the 
Buddha, op. cit., Anapanasamyutta, 9(9), pp. 1773-74; and The Book of 
the Discipline (Vinaya-Pitaka), Translated by I.B. Horner, Published for 
the Pali Text Society by Luzac & Co. London, 1949, pp. 116-23. 

27 ‘Foulness’ in the Connected Discourses. 

28 The episode certainly raises many questions, and they have led to 
several speculative answers, as well as serious reservations about the 
narrative. In a brief paper, Mills drew attention to the kinds of puzzles 
that the account throws up: 


1. The Buddha knew others’ minds, so why did he teach asubha 
meditation if this was likely to lead to suicide and murder? 

2. Presumably he knew of the murderous potential of Migalandika, but 
is shown as going into retreat. 

3. No monk, not even Ananda, did anything to prevent the massacre. 
Even his attendant monk apparently did not tell the Buddha that 
monks were being slain or killing themselves in large numbers. 

4. Nothing was done to restrain Migalandika, though these events are 
said to have taken place not far from the city of Vesali, from which 
help could easily have been obtained. 

5. The Buddha, apparently not knowing of the carnage during his 
retreat, asks, ‘Where have the monks gone?’ when he emerges from 
it. (C.f., Laurence C.R. Mills, ‘The case of the murdered monks’, 
Journal of the Pali Text Society, Vol. XVI, 1992, pp. 71-76.) 


Bhikkhu Bodhi in his notes refers us to the explanations that are given in 
the principal commentary on the Samyutta Nikaya, the Samyutta Nikaya- 
atthakatha, or the Saratthappakasini: 


Why did he [the Buddha] speak thus? In the past, it is said, five hundred men earned their 

living together as hunters. They were reborn in hell, but later, through some good kamma, 

they took rebirth as human beings and went forth as monks under the Blessed One. 

However, a portion of their original bad kamma had gained the opportunity to ripen 

during this fortnight and was due to bring on their deaths both by suicide and homicide. 

The Blessed One foresaw this and realized he could do nothing about it. Among those 

monks, some were worldlings, some stream-enterers, some once-returners, some non- 

returners, some arahants. The arahants would not take rebirth, the other noble disciples 

were bound for a happy rebirth, but the worldlings were of uncertain destiny. The Buddha 

spoke of foulness to remove their attachment to the body so that they would lose their 

fear of death and could thus be reborn in heaven. Therefore he spoke on foulness in order 

to help them, not with the intention of extolling death. Realizing he could not turn back 

the course of events, he went into seclusion to avoid being present when destiny took its 

toll. So the commentary, but the idea of a kammically pre-determined suicide seems 

difficult to reconcile with the conception of suicide as a volitionally induced act. (C.f. The 

Connected Discourses of the Buddha, op. cit., p. 1951.) 
As is evident from the last sentence, the questions remain unanswered. 
There is the initial problem: the details of the incident differ from text to 
text; the number of monks who committed suicide or were killed itself 
ranges from sixty to five hundred. Or take the question of the Buddha’s 
omniscience. Being omniscient, he could not but have known what the 
effect of his teaching foulness will be on monks who were yet to attain 
the state of insight that a proper understanding of his teaching would 
inculcate; yet he reiterated this particular teaching. Moreover, as Bhikkhu 
Analyo points out, that his words were so grossly misunderstood flies 
contrary to the notion that the Buddha was a most skilful teacher— 
always able to discern the level of understanding of his listeners and 
always tailoring his sermon to their requirements and levels of 
understanding. Similarly, to say that the Buddha could not have come in 
the way of prarabdha karma, and that he gave the discourse as he did to 
help the unenlightened monks to secure a better birth in their next life, 
only serve to spark a host of other questions—about the theory of karma, 
that ‘convenient fiction’ about successive lives and the rest. Or consider 
the fact that the suicides and murders went on for many days: as Mills 
noted, could no help have been sought from people in the nearby town in 
spite of murders and suicides going on for many days? Mills’s inference 
seems plausible: something dramatic may have happened at the place; a 
story was woven around it, a story that does not accord with the Buddha’s 
teaching, and his repeatedly stated attitude in such matters. As do 


Analyo’s inferences: that the story was included to draw Buddhist 
monastics away from ‘a prevalent negative attitude towards the body and 
the tolerance of suicide in ancient Indian ascetic circles’—this could have 
included some variants of santhara that we came across 1n our survey 
earlier. Richard Gombrich regarded the story as ‘totally absurd’, as ‘a 
grotesque and unrealistic fable’, and maintained that it must have been 
written up for ‘setting a limit to permissible asceticism’. C.f., Bhikkhu 
Analyo, ‘The mass suicide of monks in Discourse and Vinaya Literature’, 
with an Addendum by Richard Gombrich, Journal of the Oxford Centre 
for Buddhist Studies, Vol. 7, 2014, pp. 11-59. 

29 Nyanaponika Thera, The Worn Out Skin, Reflections on the Uraga Sutta, 
Wheel Publication Numbers 241/242, Buddhist Publication Society, 
Kandy, 1977/1990, Online Edition, 2009, p. 17. In K.R. Norman’s 
rendering, the relevant verses (340 and 341) read: “Be restrained in 
respect of the rules of discipline, and in the five sense faculties. Be full of 
disgust (with the world). Avoid (any) sign which is pleasant (and) 
connected with passion. Develop a mind (which 1s) intent and well- 
concentrated on the unpleasant.’ C.f., K.R. Norman, The Group of 
Discourses, Sutta-Nipata, Translated with Introduction and Notes by 
K.R. Norman, The Pali Text Society, Oxford, 2001, pp. 41-42. In 
Bhikkhu Thanissaro’s rendering, the expression ‘Make disgust strong in 
you’ is ‘Develop the mind in the unattractive’. C.f., Sutta Nipata, The 
Discourse Group, A translation with an introduction and notes by 
Thanissaro Bhikkhu (Geoffrey DeGraff), Verse 340, Metta Forest 
Monastery, Valley Center, CA, 2016, p. 99. 

30 Conrad Hyers, ‘Swimming in the ocean of becoming, A Zen perspective 
on death’, in The Inner Journey, Views from the Buddhist Tradition, 
Philip Novak [ed.], Parabola Anthology Series, Morning Light Press, 
2005, Sandpoint, ID, pp. 283-89. 

31 Zenrin Kushu in Conrad Hyers, op. cit. 

32 Ajahn Chah, A Tree in a Forest, A collection of Ajahn Chahs similes, 
Compiled and edited by Dhamma Garden Translation Group, Yuan 
Kuang Publishing House, Yuan Kuang Temple Yin Jing Hwei, Chungli, 
Taiwan, 1994, pp. 26-27. 

33 ‘Revata’s Farewell’, Theragatha, 14.1, translated by Bhikkhu 
Thanissaro, 


1 This occasioned one of those delicious exchanges with Atalji for which 
all of us remember him. The BJP lost the election in 2014. The 
government had to make way for the next one. I had gone to thank him 
for the wonderful opportunity that he had given me of working with him. 

‘To ab tum rahogey kahaan?’ he asked. 

‘Sir, waheen jahaan hum rahtey rahein hain—apney maata-pitaa ke 
ghar.’ 

‘Kyaa, tumnein in saalon mein sarkaari banglaa liyaa nahin thaa?’ he 
asked. 

‘Sir, nahin. ’ 

‘Kyon?’ 

The real reason, of course, was that we could just not have left our 
parents to live by themselves as they aged. But I made up a comical 
reason on the spot: ‘Sir, chhodney ki cheezon mein ek aur cheez kam ho!’ 

He laughed, a full-throated, hearty laugh: ‘Arun, yeh to tumney 
maarkey ki cheez kahee!’ 

2 Ramnath Goenka, the founder and owner of the paper. A formidable 
fighter. 

3 Essays of Michele de Montaigne, Translated by Charles Cotton, Edited by 
William Carew Hazlitt, 1877, Chapter XIX, ‘That to study philosophy is 
to learn to die’, 2016, Gutenberg Project, eBook. 

4 The following description of the exchange with the Kaalaamas is based 
on Kesapittiya, Discourse 65(5) in The Numerical Discourses of the 
Buddha, A translation of the Anguttara Nikaya, by Bhikkhu Bodhi, 
Wisdom Publications, Boston, 2012, pp. 279-83. 

5 Bhante: a term denoting respect, like ‘Venerable’. 

6 Ajahn Chah, A Tree in a Forest, A collection of Ajahn Chah ss Similes, 
Buddha Dharma Education Association Inc., Yuan Kuang Publishing 
House, Yuan Kuang Temple, Yin Jing Hwei, Chungli, Taiwan, 1994, p. 
44. 

7 As in Dhammapada, V.64. 

8 A Tree in a Forest, A Collection of Ajahn Chah’s Similes, op. cit., pp. 18- 
19. 

9 Ibid., pp. vii-viil. 

10 Ibid., p. 88. 


ll The Teachings of Ajahn Chah, A Collection of Dhamma Talks, The 
Sangha, Wat Nong Pah Pong, 2004, p. 19. 

12 A Tree in the Forest, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

13 Sayadaw U Pandita, On the Path to Freedom, A mind of wise 
discernment and openness, Mya Thaung (tr.), Buddha Dharma Education 
Association, Buddhist Wisdom Centre, Petaling Jaya, Selangor, 
Malaysia, No date, pp. 109-10. 

14 Mahaparinibbana Sutta, 2.26, The Long Discourses of the Buddha, A 
translation of Digha Nikaya, by Maurice Walshe, Wisdom Publications, 
Boston, 1987/1995, p. 245. 

15 From The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, A translation of the 
Samyutta Nikaya, by Bhikkhu Bodhi, Wisdom Publications, Boston, 
2000, 70 (8), pp. 1154-55. 

16 The Practice of the Six Yogas of Naropa, Translated, edited and 
introduced by Glenn H. Mullen, Snow Lion Publications, Boulder, 
Colorado, 1997/2006. 

17 See, for instance, pp. 146-47 in Mullen, op. cit. 

18 Almost verbatim from Mullen, op. cit., pp. 164-65. 


1 Sant Kabir: 


Maalaa pherat jug gayaa, mitaa naa mann kaa pher 
Kar kaa manakaa daari de, mann kaa manakaa pher 


An era has passed turning the rosary, the mind’s turning has not gone 
Set aside the beads in your hand, turn the beads of your mind 

2 Ajahn Chah, A Tree in the Forest, op. cit., p. 37. 

3 This result has been seen, for instance, in studies of patients who have 
been lying in a vegetative or semi-aware state for months and months. It 
lies behind the practice of athletes who ‘psyche’ themselves up before a 
race by running it in their mind. 

4 The Vision of Dhamma, Buddhist writings of Nyanaponika Thera, Edited 
with an Introduction by Bhikkhu Bodhi, Foreword by Erich Fromm, 
Buddhist Publication Society, Kandy, Second Enlarged Edition, BPS 
Pariyatti Editions, Onalaska, WA, 1986/1994, p. 86. 

5 Ibid., p. 89. 

6 I kept making this mistake / The dust was on my face, I kept polishing the 
mirror. (Poet in dispute. Some attribute the lines to Mirza Ghalib. Others 
say even the meter is not right for a couplet.) 

7 The Buddha describes mindfulness of breathing in many Discourses. One 
of the principal ones is Anaapaanasati Sutta, Discourse 118 of the 
Majjhima Nikaya. C.f., The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha, A 
translation of the Majjhima Nikaya, by Bhikkhu Nanamoli and Bhikkhu 
Bodhi, Wisdom Publications, Boston, 1995/2009, pp. 941-48. 

8 Bhadantacharya Buddhaghosa, The Path of Purification (Vissudhimagga), 
Bhikkhu Nanamoli (tr.), Buddhist Publication Society, Colombo, 
1975/2010, pp. 130-31. 

9 The Teachings of Ajahn Chah, A Collection of Dhamma Talks, The 
Sangha, Wat Nong Pah Pong, 2004, p. 58. 

10 The Teachings of Ajahn Chah, A Collection of Dhamma Talks, The 
Sangha, Wat Nong Pah Pong, 2004, p. 75. 

11 Several texts. For instance, Mahasi Sayadaw, Satipatthana Vipassana, 
Insight through Mindfulness, Wheel Publication, 370/371, Buddhist 
Publication Society, Kandy, 1995, pp. 36-37. And Practical Vipassana 
Exercises, Buddha Dharma Education Association, no date. p. 15. And 
Mahasi Sayadaw, Fundamentals of Vipassana Meditation, Maung Tha 


Noe (tr.), Sayadaw U Silananda (ed.), Tathagata Meditation Center, 
Yangon, no date, pp. 78-79. 

12 The enumerations and their divisions and subdivisions are indeed 
numerous. For ordained monks, there are 227 rules of training. 
Buddhaghosa lists forty subjects of meditation. And there are several 
categories at each step. To take examples from just one text, there are the 
six cleansings, the four prerequisites for development of spiritual 
faculties, the sixteen kinds of knowledge in insight meditation, the eight 
kinds of direct knowledge, the eighteen principal insights, the forty 
modes of reflection, the ten imperfections of insight, the eleven modes of 
comprehension, the eight stages of knowledge, the seventeen thought- 
moments between a sense contact and its cognition in the mind, the four 
types of ‘onenesses’ . . . the thirty-seven requisites of enlightenment, 528 
kinds of metta, love: for types of persons, directions in which they are, 
etc., 132 kinds of karuna, compassion, 132 kinds of upekkha— 
equanimity, ten kinds of materiality, eighty-nine types of consciousness 
and fifty-two associated mental factors, twelve links in the cycle of 
dependent origination, thirty-one realms of existence, the ten 
imperfections of insight .. . 

13 Bhikkhu Nanamoli, A Thinker ’s Note Book, Posthumous papers of a 
Buddhist Monk, The Forest Hermitage, Kandy, Ceylon, 1971, p. 38. 

14 Ibid., p. 27. 

15 Several incidents drive this lemma home: for some of them, see my 
Does He Know a Mother's Heart?, How suffering refutes religions, 
HarperCollins, 2011, pp. 212-25. 

16 Consider the following passages from a discourse of Ajahn Chah: 

You should know that that which is arising and passing away is only the activity of mind. 
When something arises, it passes away and is followed by further arising and passing 
away. In the Way of Dhamma we call this arising and passing away ‘birth and death’; 
and this is everything—this is all there is! When suffering has arisen, it passes away, and, 
when it has passed away, suffering arises again. There’s just suffering arising and passing 
away. When you see this much, you’Il be able to know constantly this arising and passing 
away; and, when your knowing is constant, you’II see that this is really all there is. 
Everything is just birth and death. It’s not as if there is anything which carries on. There’s 
just this arising and passing away as it is—that’s all... 

Therefore the Buddha taught us to develop the path. We can divide it up into morality, 


concentration and wisdom—develop them to completion. This is the path of practice 
which destroys the world. Where is this world? It is just in the minds of beings infatuated 


with it! The action of clinging to praise, gain, fame, happiness and unhappiness is called 
‘world’. When these things are there in the mind, then the world arises, the worldly being 
is born. The world is born because of desire. Desire is the birthplace of all worlds. To put 
an end to desire is to put an end to the world... 

Our practice of morality, concentration and wisdom is otherwise called .. . This 
eightfold path and the eight worldly dhammas are a pair. How is it that they are a pair? If 
we speak according to the scriptures, we say that gain and loss, praise and criticism, fame 
and disrepute, happiness and unhappiness are the eight worldly dhammas. Right view, 
right intention, right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness 
and right concentration: this is the eightfold path. These two eightfold ways exist in the 
same place. The eight worldly dhammas are right here in this very mind, with the ‘one 
who knows’; but this ‘one who knows’ has obstructions, so it knows wrongly and thus 
becomes the world. It’s just this ‘one who knows’, no other. The Buddha-nature has not 
yet arisen in this mind, it has not yet extracted itself from the world. The mind like this is 
the world. 


Ajahn Chah continued, 


It’s not that he [the Buddha] wanted us to go all over the world looking at everything, 
studying everything about it. He simply wanted us to watch this mind which attaches to 
the world. When the Buddha told us to look at the world he didn’t want us to get stuck in 
it, he wanted us to investigate it, because the world is born just in this mind. Sitting in the 
shade of a tree you can look at the world. When there is desire the world comes into being 
right there. Wanting is the birthplace of the world. To extinguish wanting is to extinguish 
the world... 

So the Buddha exhorted his disciples to practise with the mind, because the world is 
born in this mind, the eight worldly dhammas are there. The eightfold path, that is, 
investigation through calm and insight meditation, our diligent effort and the wisdom we 
develop, all these things loosen the grip of the world. Attachment, aversion and delusion 
become lighter, and being lighter, we know them as such. If we experience fame, material 
gain, praise, happiness or suffering we’re aware of it. We must know these things before 
we can transcend the world, because the world is within us. Ajahn Chah, The Teachings 
of Ajahn Chah, op. cit., pp. 108-10. 


17 C.f., Kunzang Pelden, The Nectar of Manjushris Speech: A detailed 
commentary on Shantideva’s Way of the Bodhisattva, Translated by the 
Padmakara Translation Group, Shambhala, Boston, 2010, Verses 5.13-14, 
p. 169. 

18 The parts are enumerated as follows: hair on the head; hair on the body; 
nails; teeth; skin; flesh; sinews; bones; bone marrow; kidneys; heart; 
liver; midriff; spleen; lungs; bowel; entrails; contents of the stomach; 
excrement lying in the rectum; brain; bile of two kinds; phlegm; pus; 
blood; sweat; fat; tears; grease; spittle; snot; oil in the joints; urine. 
Buddhaghosa gives graphic accounts of each to ignite revulsion of the 
body. C.f., Bhadantacharya Buddhaghosa, The Path of Purification 


(Vissudhimagga), Bhikkhu Nanamoli (tr.), Buddhist Publication Society, 
Colombo, 1975/2010, pp. 245-57. 

19 The Buddha gives the simile in Mahasatipatthana Sutta, On the 
Foundations of Mindfulness; c.f., Discourse 22 in The Long Discourses 
of the Buddha, A translation of Digha Nikaya, by Maurice Walshe, 
Wisdom Publications, Boston, 1987/1995, p. 338. See also, Buddhaghosa, 
The Path of Purification (Vissudhimagga), Bhikkhu Nanamoli (tr.), 
Buddhist Publication Society, Colombo, 1975/2010, p. 345. 

20 The Teachings of Ajahn Chah, A Collection of Dhamma Talks, The 
Sangha, Wat Nong Pah Pong, 2004, p. 96. 

21 The Teachings of Ajahn Chah, A Collection of Dhamma Talks, The 
Sangha, Wat Nong Pah Pong, 2004, p. 123. The simile—slightly less 
colourfully put!—is in Samyutta Nikaya. In the Discourse, Buddha uses 
the simile to alert monks to the danger of being ‘obsessed with gain, 
honour and praise’. c.f., The Connected Discourses of the Buddha, A 
translation of the Samyutta Nikaya, by Bhikkhu Bodhi, Wisdom 
Publications, Boston, 2000, Part II, 17, 8(8), p. 686. 

* Dhammapada, Valerie J. Roebuck [translated and edited], Penguin 
Classics, London, 2010, p. 112. 


1 Yas Yagana: Is it the bank that has set off, or the boat? . . . 

2 Matthieu Ricard, Happiness, A guide to developing life's most important 
skill, Jesse Browner [tr.], Little Brown and Company, New York, 2003, p. 
XIV. 

3 Behzad Lakhnawi: It isn’t impossible after all that the shores come 
floating on the waves... 

4 Don’t trouble yourself delighting us, just stay 
The hour of my death too will be deferred 
Is this not enough, just by the presence of the Messiah 
Death too will alter its decision. . . 

5 Successively minister for external affairs, finance and defence during Mr 
Vajpayee’s prime ministership. 

6 Come, stay with me 
My tormentor, my love 
When the night advances 
Having drained the heavens of blood, when the dark night advances 


Covered with the balm of musk, holding the scalpel of diamonds 
When wailing, laughing, singing, it advances 
Jangling the lavender anklets of pain 


When despairing hearts, sunk in bosoms 
Look towards hands comfortably ensconced in sleeves 
With hope 


And the jar of wine, like a sobbing child 

Stirs as the ocean of futility, and will not heed 
When nothing avails 

Nor nothing else works 


When the night advances 
When the wailing, silent, dark night advances 
Remain 
My tormentor, my love, remain with me 

7 On this tortuous stretch of the journey I remember 
The cool, dark shade of your benevolent gaze... 


8 Nooh Naaravi: 
What has the caged bird got to do with these wranglings 
When did autumn come to the garden, when did spring arrive . . . 
9 The state-owned telecom operator. 
10 The government health insurance scheme of which we are a part. 
11 A professor of botany who, after retirement, founded the Symbiosis 
family of institutions in Pune and other cities. 
12 Now even remembrance hasn’t the courage to recall days gone by 
How far friends have built their dwellings . . . 
13 Life brought me, I came, death takes me, I depart / I came not of my 
own, nor do I go of my own accord. 
14 Khumar Barabankvi: My dear guide, lead me astray / It seems we are 
nearing the destination. 
15 He worked with me when I was in government and has kept in touch all 
these years. 
16 Khumar Barabankvi: I won’t be able to see you go / Please snuff out the 
lamp before you leave. 
17 Kalim Ajiz: 
What has happened, what always happens will happen 
I have not given even a thought to the consequences of this love .. . 
I shall drown if that is what is in my fate 
Whether I set off in the boat or remain ashore 
18 So, I was greatly relieved when, out of the ICU, I later read the 
following observation on this very point by Ajahn Sumedho: 


You might think you just have to let go of all your feelings and see that the love in your 
heart is just anicca, dukkha, anatta. You feel love for the Buddha and you think, ‘Oh, 
that’s just anicca, dukkha, anatta. That’s all it is!” You feel love for the teacher and you 
think, ‘That’s just anicca, dukkha, anatta. Don’t get attached to the teacher!’ You feel 
love for the tradition . . . anicca, dukkha, anatta, don’t get attached to traditions—or 
techniques. 

‘Not getting attached to anything’ can merely be a way of suppressing everything. It’s 
not necessarily letting go or non-attachment, it can merely be a position you take. And if 
you take that position and you operate from that position, all you’re going to feel is 
negativity, stress. “You shouldn’t be attached to anything; you shouldn’t love anything, 
you shouldn’t feel anything—feeling anything is just anicca, dukkha, anatta.’ That means 
you’ re just taking the words and you’re using it like a bludgeon, a big club to your mind. 
You’re not reflecting, watching, observing, opening, trusting. 

Metta practice is one of the beautiful devotional practices that is highly recommended 
in Buddha-Dhamma. Loving-kindness. As human beings we’re warm-blooded creatures. 


We do feel love. That is part of our humanity. We like each other; we like to be with 
people; we like to be kind; we get enjoyment out of cooking food and giving it to other 
people. We enjoy helping. You can see that with the custom of dana in the Asian 
communities. When Sri Lankan people come here with their curries, they light up. It is 
the joy of giving. C.f., Ajahn Sumedho, The Way It Is, Compiled from his discourses 
between May 1983 and February 1988, No publisher or date given, pp. 96-97. 

19 ‘Preferable to the shove-off asana,’ my late brother-in-law, Ajit Saran, 
the husband of Malini, used to say! 

20 Ajahn Sumedho has referred to this as ‘the sound of silence’. See, for 
instance, the collection of his discourses, Mindfulness, The path to the 
deathless, Amravati Publications, Hertfordshire, England, 1985/revised, 
edited 1987, pp. 44-45. But in ‘withdrawing’ from the loud sound in the 
ICU, I may have been doing the wrong thing. Ajahn Sumedho adds an 
important caveat. ‘If there is nothing coming or going, then just be in the 
emptiness, in the silence of the mind,’ he counsels. ‘You can hear a high 
frequency sound in the mind, that’s always there, it’s not an ear sound. 
You can turn to that, when you let go of the conditions of the mind. But 
be honest with your intentions. So, if you are turning to the silence, the 
silent sound of the mind, out of aversion to the conditions, it’s just 
repression again, it’s not purification . . . If your intention is wrong, even 
though you do concentrate on the emptiness, you will not get a good 
result, because you’ve been misled. You haven’t wisely reflected on 
things, you haven’t let anything go, you are just turning away out of 
aversion, just saying, “I don’t want to see that,” so you turn away. Now 
this practice is a patient one of being willing to endure what seems 
unendurable .. .’ Ibid., pp. 49-50. 


1 Isher Judge Ahluwalia, a distinguished economist. Married to Montek 
Ahluwalia, one of the key aides of Dr Manmohan Singh during the 
latter’s prime ministership. 

2 ‘I go for the satsang.’ 

3 “You are a lioness, our girl.’ 

4 ‘Bhaiyaa, I have told him, I have told Hanumanji, “Now, hurry up, go 
straight to Arun, taking all the plants and herbs on the hill, and whichever 
herb he needs, give that to htm—at once.” Bhatyaa, I have told him .. .’ 

5 For an excellent account of how this happened, how transcribers and 
translators, and the methods that were used for transcription and 
translation, how the pre-existing beliefs transformed the teachings of the 
Buddha, see Jungnok Park, How Buddhism Acquired a Soul on the Way 
to China, Equinox Publishing, Bristol, 2012. As is to be expected, once 
scholars get hold of a matter, disputes are unending. There have been 
spirited quarrels about what the Buddha really meant by keeping silent 
when asked about the question. There have been disputes about cryptic 
statements attributed to the Buddha, about the way certain words have 
been translated as against what they were really meant to convey. 

6 Kalim Ajiz: I am not saying anything, no one is saying anything / You are 
yourself making people proclaim what you are... 

7 Kalim Ajiz: These mutinous typhoons that are rising all round / He alone 
is fomenting all this mischief... 

On this and related questions, Does He Know a Mothers Heart?, How 
suffering refutes religions, HarperCollins, NOIDA, 2012. 

8 What is learning / What is its worth. . . 

9 Leave understanding aside, this light / Is a lamp on the road, it is not the 
destination .. . 

10 The Quran, Aayat-156, Sayaqool, Al Baqraah, 2. 

ll CG. Jung Speaking, Interviews and Encounters, William McGuire and 
R.F.C. Hull [eds], Bollingen Series, XCVII, Princeton, 1977, pp. 438, 
448-49, 451-52. 

12 Two Saints, Speculations around and about Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
and Ramana Maharshi, HarperCollins, NOIDA, 2017. 

* But why ts the destination becoming so impatient / I am walking without 
let, lam coming... 
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